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PREFACE. 



^LAC-ED in an amphitheatre of boundless 
extent, and surrounded by an immen- 
>of objects, man is naturally inquisitive, and 
ighted with every new accession of know- 
ge. He who never felt a wish to investi- 
e the qualities and productions of the globe 
ich he inhabits ; he who has no ambition 
become acquainted with the powers, the 
>its, the instincts, of the dilFerent tribes of 
ng which people the earth, the air, and 
waters ; must possess a singular apathy of 
■licet, and want that ardent curiosity which 
he most striking characteristic of man. 
tut Natural History, to which the first en- 
ries of our species might reasonably be sup- 
ed to tend, presents too much general uni- 
nity to satisfy the excursive and contem- 
;ive mind. What earths, fossils, minerals, 
etables, and irrational animals, are now, 
f always have been, with little variation. 
; annals of every thing that lives, except 
i, are precisely the same at this instant as 
f were a thousand years ago. Human nature 
ie only object on which all our curiosity 
fat to centre ; tUe well of knowledge from 
which. 
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Vlii PREFACE. 

which we may draw for ever, without ex- 
hausting the living spring that supplies it. 

Single out an individual : through how many 
revolutions of sentiment and action does he 
pass from infancy to maturity ! How vigilant 
he is ! how many facts does he store up in his 
memory ! how do his passions develope them- 
selves ! and how different do the maxims that 
actuate him appear in their ultimate compo- 
sition, from what they were in their simple 
elements ! If it were possible to record with 
fidelity all the fancies that have passed through 
the brain, and all the feelings that have agi- 
tated the heart, sparkled in the eye, or flowed 
from the tongue, of any tolerably cultivated 
person, from infancy to age, what an ex- 
tensive field would it present for meditation 
and use ! 

On the other hand, let us scan mankind as 
joined in social order or civil confederacy — ? 
mark their political manoeuvres, their subtle 
contrivances to depress, circumvent, or sub- 
jugate each other *, and what a busy picture 
will be displayed to our view ! We shall often 
find them, through the means of error and 
prejudice, attempting to accomplish the most 
important ends 01 humanity ; and, through the 
horrors of war, toiling to arrive at the enjoy- 
ment of a secure and cordial peace. We shall 
find the purest philanthropy blended with the 
most insidious arts of destruction ; stratagem 
hid under the Vei| of public spirit ; and the 
interests of communities and even nations fre- 
quently 



icrificed, to gratify the sordid pas- 
ie fantastic vanity of individuals, 
open these springs of human action, 
ice tlicm to their source, is the pro- 

HLSTORY :— that study which, 
1 others, is eminently -and empha- 
propcr object of our attention. — His- 
sed, is *' the storehouse of expe- 
e mirror of duties, the uource of 
and the foundation of conduct and 
It carries us back to primeval ages, 
over time, and presents to our eye* 
ious revolutions that have happened 
d states. It opens to us the expe^ 
antiquity, and introduces us to the 
ice of the illustrious dead, by ex- 
icir living actions, their virtues, and 
is. Confined, without it, to the 
our own observations, and shut up 
: narrow circle of our own preju- 
must ever continue in a state of in- 
i ignorance. Wl»t is the short 
it makes up the longest life but an 
ble point, in comparison with the 

of ages which have elapsed since 
on ? And yet all wc are capable of 
nust be restricted to this point, un- 
all to our aid the study of His- 
ile the prudent reflections which 
:r science cither a fiords us or gives 
irtunity of making, teach us to be 
re our time, and in a manner far 
tual than all the moral lessons bf the 
greatest 
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pendently of the danger of his p 
and the English Universal History, ir 
large octavo volumes, is not only i 
in its style and manner, but is too d 
too expensive. 

The field therefore still appeared t 
open for attempting a work that mi 
bine the advantages, and avoid the d 
all preceding ones. The task is 
but it has not been undertaken wi 
reflection, and much valuable co-opc 

To profit by whatever has been 
particular historians, and to supply 
oeen left undone on the general sut 
been the leading aim. In forming 
and defining its bounds, the Editor 
solicitous to keep at an equal dista 
the extremes of prolixity and brevit 
studied to be clear, distinct, exact, ; 
prehensive. He pretends to this, an 
tends to no more. To all persons, 
who find the Great Universal Hi: 
voluminous and too expensive, to sc 
students, to ladies, and to circulatinj 
vafte libraries, it is presumed this 
be found a desirable acquisition. 

In short, the Editor has received t 
konourable testimonies of public ap 
not to be sedulously anxious to de< 
secure a continuance of them on tl 
occasion j and from the zeal and att 
the Proprietor, he has every reasoi 
that the work will, in all respects, pro) 
of general and lasting patronage. 
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SMVERSAL HISTORY. 



^HR term history comprehends nn account of 
nil the remarkable transaction* which linvo 
- taken place among man kind. As morality 
k* seieiKV (if human lite, s'j hist on/ ui;iv 1h» cU»- 
tl to lx- morality taiit^lit by ovample. There 
earcely a conceivable situation in whirh a 
lLin bring rau U; phwl to which liUtory 
s nut furnish a para! U* I. Jn every climato of 
i-.trih, the i wii- titutiuii of" man k fmiilainen- 
; iin* *,une. lie Ii«m 1 1 »< * -.a:ne ia«nltie^; ih#; 
. , • i.i. i . « 1 1 . ■ tin* . ) ii i / • • >■< ■ » 1 1 « i" ■ • i i • i « 1 1 »■ ft » 1 1 1 1 i * , i 
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cumsiance, independently of other consideration*, 
highly delightful) he also deduces, often from nu 
individual instance, a general conclusion, which 
enable* hini in future to determine what he ought 
to pursue, and ""what to shun; what he ouj;ht 
to applaud, and what condemn, on the occur- 
rence of a similar agent, in a similar situation. 
History too, particularly in regard to youth, pos- 
sesses an incalculable advantage over a system <>f 
morals. In history all is full of life and acti<iii> 
tk^ knowledge hence derived will, then-ton. 1 , l>e 
impressed with a vividness and force of convic- 
tion impossible to be conveyed by the cold forma- 
lity of didactic rules. Were not this a matter of 
fact, which every one may observe, it would be 
tendered evident from the consideration, that mo- 
rality is nothing more than the collective result 
of all the observations made at many different 
times, and by many different persons, upon the 
various states, and circumstances, and actions, of 
human beings in life — upon the universal conduct 
of man in society. Moral rules, indeed, always 
refer to something which has been don*; but they 
are divested of all agents; the interest and charm 
of narrative are lost, and, consequently, the im- 
pression is proportionally feeble. The inchant- 
ment of story upon a youthful mind — a relation 
in which the intellectual eye is fixed on definite 
objects and agents, kindles an interest and an en- 
thusiastic ardour, which instantly appropriate the 
instructions it may convey, and which are there- 
fore instrumental in unfolding and forming th% 
future character j and if the creations of fancy 
bave such a powerful effect on the juvenile heart, 
• bow much more impressive and useful must b* 
the genuine delineations of history I 

Histdry 
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History is naturally divided into two part? — ■ 
ecclesiastical and civil. The first relates to lite 
^Tjttmatmal conduct of llie Supreme Being to- 
*.anU his creatures, and to the relation they sus- 
tain towanl* him ; tin.- second treats of the various 
transactions of mankind among themselves, whe- 
ther private or public, domestic or national.. The 
lii'.t torms ihe principal object of the following 
work ; the former will be only mentioned in- 
cidentally i or, rather, on those occasions alone 
where the concerns of religion are necefiearily in- 
terwoven with civil affairs, and have been pro- 
ductive of civil events. Civil history is, more- 
over, subdivided into ancient and modem. Tliese 
are also nubdivisible into universal or partial., ge- 
neral or particular. 

The design of the following compilation is to 
present an epitome of Universal History, both 
ancient and modern. It will, therefore, compre- 
hend a succinct account of all the nations and 
states which have ever existed, and will contain 
all the leading historic facts, without descending 
to minuteness of detail. 

But as it is of great importance, at the com- 
mencement of any study or science, to obtain a 
distinct view of the objects about which our atten- 
tion is to be employed, and of the end we ought 
to propose to ourselves, we think it of moment 
to sketch a preliminary outline of our plan; by 
which we shall be enabled to mark the great aeraa 
into which history naturally divides itself; to men- 
tion the important revolutions which have taken 
place in the world, with their general causes and 
consequences, and thereby to exhibit a sort of 
historic map of the countries we are hereafter t» 

B 2 The 
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The great epochs above alluded to, into which 
civil history may be resolved, are the follow iiig : 

1. The creation of man. 

2. Tiff food. 

3. The beginning of profane history. 

4. The conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, and the dc- 
st met ion of the Babylonian empire. 

5. The reign of Alexander the Great, and the 
CZcrlhroxc of tic Persian empire. 

0. TfcMrsti vction uf Carthage by the Romans. 

7. The reign of the emperor Trajan, when the 
Roman empire reached its utmost extent. 

8. The division of the empire wider Const an tine. 
t).» T/ie dtsinction of the J Western Empite by the 

Jkrali^and ihc settlement of the different European 
nations. 

10. The rise of Mahomet, and the conquests of 
the Saracen's' and Turks. " *. * • ■— 

1 1. T/te-CrvsadcSr 

. J2. 'The American and French Revolution, 



FIRST PERIOD, 
From (Ite Creation of Man to the Hood. 

"tJKTITJIOliT entering into any discussion 
» V r<?sj>ecting the most accurate chronology 
of ihis period, we shall adopt the Hebrew, which 
is commonly allowed to assess the highest autho- 
rity. .According to the Hebrew chronology, then, 
the creation of the world is placed in the year 
.4004 befqre the Christian yEra. The Chinese, 
Hindoo*, and Egyptians, ha\e made pretensions 
to a much earlier origin ; but these pretensions are 
fcupjiorted ljy nx> decisive historic documents, and 
must therefore be attributed to natiunul vanity* 

which 
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VXIVBRSAL HISTOHT. A 

which prompts every people to trace back their 
Bta the remotest antiquity, in order to give 
additional eclat to their own nation. The sacred 
writing* furnish us with the only credible, or even 
plausible, account of this early period. From 
(hem we learn, that nil the various species of hn- 
nun beings sprang, from tile same stock— A da in 
and Y.vx: from tub fact we should be led to 
imagine, that the world would be'butvery thinly 
peopled utter the lapse of many more centuries 
tiun this period comprehends ; but we are, more- 
over, informed, that the lives of the antediluvian* 
MR protracted to eight or nine timet the length 
of those of the present inhabitants of the earth, 
and that ihey retained their powers of procreation 
proportionally long. We are also told, that the 
antediluvian world u*ns blessed with a milder 
tempera I lire, and a clearer sky, thin the moit fa- 
voured clime of modern days — circumstances 
winch must undoubtedly have formed a principal 
cause of the superior longevity and of tlie vapid 
population of its inhabitant*, 'lite direful disea* s. 
and plagues, and pestilences, which infest the 
present degenerate race of men, were to flieiu un- 
known; and we shall therefore (vase to wonder 
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they gradually became luxurious, effeminate, ; 
corrupt, even to a degree which almost surpaa 
all after-generations. Not bug after the fall 
maligiiaut passions lx»gan to appear $ and C; 
possessed by the da-mon Envy, blew liis brot 

Abel. 

In tliis universal depravation of manners, 
simple and sublime religion of our progenitors a! 
suffered pojlulion. Their religion, though 
purest Thchm, whose truth had been confirmee 
our fust jarents with the moM unerjtiivcxnl 
monst rations of divine power, was yet unahli 
withstand the violi ive of those evil propcn>i 
inherent in human nature, and which urged tl 
blindly onward to their own destruction. T 
continued clsiily to j;row more and more corn 
io heap (rime upon crime, and pollution on po 
lion, till the Deity, provoked at their match 
iniijuity, and perceiving them pant all remit 
resolved to destroy them from the face of 
earth. He therefore caused a great and mil* 
Jlood to over whelm the world, and every liv 
thing, both man and beast, perished beneath 
K c waters. But that the human ra«-e, and 
SJW. other species of animals, might not 
totally extinct , he previously communicii 
Ids resolution to Noah, whom he commandec 
build an ark sufficiently capacious to contain h 
pelf and family, together with two of e\ei y s|k« 
of existing animals : by these tlie new world i 
afterwards re-tenanted. The occurrence of i 
awful catastrophe is also alluded to by prof 
writer*, and still more strongly verified by 
present appearances of the globej 
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SECOND PERIOD, 
from tie Thai to tlie Brghining uf'i<ruf'ttHt Bittwjr, 

A ITER the waters at tin.- ddugc had MWded, 
^*- .so iliui die loftiest mountain, begun to lift 
ihclr heads dfceH (lit «mvo, the ark, lifter being 
lonj; tiMscd in and I'm uiion tin.' V»< deep, i* Stip- 

■ !;,..<■ liii:.!!) re Hod on M; I Ararat, in 

Ann ...i. Tfc» lmm:m racewwi ""«• toben'- 

E'lvi.ilnl hv>m ItHMG iijil parson* (Mil)' wild had 
«■ I'll- erred ftem lite general overthrow) mid 
. ■■ in hm*- stocked with miim»ls from thivo 
';. bt-divtne trniuniind, hnd faUtravd Noah 
into ths ark. Th» fl>rij*ire, nun :ilv guide, now 
desert* uSi and we hiipc no im-anji of tweertain- 
insr how Inmr Noah and Ufa posterity ".-main, d 



Babylonia. Here thiirvain imri^iniittons promp! 
ed them to undertake In build a tower, whose t"[ 
might reach unto lumen. Tills being deemed In 
the. Deity an net of presumption, as a punUhmi'ii 
for their crime he confounded their language 
and dispersed them over diliereiit parts of tin 
earth. 

The three sons of Noah are supposed to hivt 
K't (Hit in ,-is niiinv diilereiit directions; or rathe 
Noah, at his death, is supposed tohavcbeimeathc 
the whole world to Stiem, Ham, and Japhet: hit 
thil account rests on no better foundation thai 
smI of conjecture; for on thin point scripture i 
fSent, Asia is supposed to have been allotted t< 
Soup, Africa to Ihrn, and Europe to Japlitt 
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Coiner, the son of Japhet, is probably the father 
of die Gomerians or Celtes ; his three brothers/- 
Magog, Mesech, and Tubal, are the reputed pro- 
genitors of the Scythians, Samaritans, Tartars, 
and Moguls. Madai, Javan, and Tiras, three 
other sons of Japhet, are said to have been the 
founders of the Medes, the lonians, the Greeks, 
and the Thracians. 

Shcm had rive sons, Elam, Ashur, Arphaxad, 
I Aid, and Aram, The first of these was the 
founder of the Persian nation j Assyria (now Cur- 
destan) was peopled by the descendants of Ashur; 
Arphaxad settled in Chaldaw; to Lud, Josephus 
lias assigned Lydia, though this allotment has been 
controverted} the posterity of Aram are supposed 
to have peopled Syria and Mesopotamia. 

Of the children of Ham, which were four, Gush 
is said to have continued in Babylonia, and to 
have been king of the southern parts of it, after- 
wards called Klutzes' an; whence his descendants 
arc supixised to have migrated to the eastern 
parts of Arabia, and thence to the corresponding 

J>art of Africa. Mizraim, the second son, peopled 
igypt, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica, Libya, and the re- 
maining northern parts of that continent. The 
place of settlement of Phut, the third son, is un- 
known; but it seems to l>e generally allowed that 
Canaan settled in Phuntua, and founded the na- 
tions of J uclea. 

Agreeably to what has been observed in the 
customs and manners of other infant nations, we 
find that hunting was the principal occupation 
among tins original inhabitants of the world, as 
this, in die infancy of nations, is the only meant 
of subsistence. .The most expert and active 
spoYtsmuu would naturally become thekadcj; and 

io 
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nf the Assyrian empire. A'vut 
e time he also built tuo oilier cities. ItczfK 
koU*t/i; but the Mtu.itioii of these is un- 
In Egypt ueiv ereeted the viv.v* of 
, Tlieri, Memphis Tim's all governed vy 
>pective kings. The scripture, moreover, 
inie of Abraham, mentions die k!:.:;-. if 
Sx!npi, GoinorrliM, ,\v. , coviriiminti 
mist have existed fi»r ;i <i.:i*i.;*r/iM- «i r ■«•. 
he descendenu of Nn»ih, Yk-* tl?»-»r f»«*v- 
lx*fore the flood, :;s ilicy iv. rviwi in p*.»- 
i, and in the ;.lu::n!.i:ire of the rr.-. 1 j:> t f 
j in t : > d*i;* :i« nu*. The ci-rrV- -: % t f^r.-M'-s 
.Mid bi ■i , t» \\ iujly ■»! , p:iiwvd. :.n 1 "!;»: v. ..'■>; 
iir; !.«riiU» n iiiM j Miii.*. i r •■: "■ :■!■.> i.-I^m 
mi:!-, tli ■ ■:n:iv ; ii i l ! '.-.'; T > « • '■"•- •" ~«' ; i- 
•iv !ci*t. in -. ■ i«l nf m* ■ : #t ' ■ i "in on- v:- 
jiid, :i t;iP.ii.:!iK -pi *! ;••»■•!■* •■ , rii niiijv-'r, 
,t''»n apjuvsr-* ii.- hr.vt Iv I I) :,- i.*- ^ « '.■".■ : 
- I\e-. !■ »mv i ■" \». • i : ■ !: . '" v. / •*.-■ '- 1 
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^ £ only true religion. - This appointment 

lii'ii. termed* the calling of Abraham. Fix 

. Abraham was descended Isaac, and fr< 

Isaac, Jacob, the father of the twelve Patriard 

or head of tribes in the Jewish his^ry . 

The first considerable revolution which oca 

in history, after this period, is the migration 

the Israelites out of Egypt, where they had li\ 

in bondage for a period of four hundred yea 

This remarkable event was attended with t 

most signal disaster to the Egyptians — some 

the nations inhabiting Judaea were also, at t 

same time, exterminated. The Jews finally sett- 

B c in Canaan, the promised land. In t 

1491*. great and memorable' calamity of 1 

Egyptians, all their historic records app 

to have perished : for no mention is made of 

remarkable a catastrophe; and the general hist< 

of Egypt, at this period, is plunged in the de< 

est obscurity. 

In process of time, the kingdoms of Nine^ 
and Babylon were united, which together font 
the basis of the Assyrian empire, whose autl 
rity continued supreme in Asia for sevc 
centuries. 

Javan, the son^>f Japhet, is the reputed proj 
nitor of the Greeks; tnough the time of his r] 
settlement has not been attempted to be asc 
taincd. Chronologers, however, have endeavou: 
to fix the date of the foundation of several of i 
most ancient Grecian kingdoms., flie kingd 
of Sicyon, near Corinth, is said to have tx 
founded about the year '20()0, before Chri 
and Inachus and Ogyges established colonies 
Argos and Attica, about two centuries aft 
Inachus is said to have been the first who collec 
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ied writings supply the only documents un 
A*e can rely with confidence. 
state of die arts in these early ages is no 
:leaiiy delineated ; yet it is not difficult to 
, from die small number of historic facts 
h we are in possession, a probable conjcc- 
at some of the arts must have made no in- 
rable progress. Noah and his family 
laturally communicate what they had learnt 

their antediluvian brethren; so that Uw 
uvians had not the disadvantage of infant 
, in after-ages, of beginning their career 
state of complete barbarism. They wer* 

in possession of die most valuable mate* 
nrived from a civilized people, for the erec- 

new civil communities. Accordingly we 
em, at no distant period after the IIckkI, 
• into large societies, building cities, and 
ig kingdoms. These facts alone are ade- 
iroofs of the existence of tin.' arts — and of 
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nations determine a certain quantity of g.»l< 
silver substances in no form assisting to .sup 
life, to be an equivalent lor the exchange 
value of any commodity in barter, inland c 
merce, therefore, at this period, appears to I 
been extensively carried on in the east. 

The Phoenicians, from their contiguity to 
sea, very early engaged in maritime comine 
The authority of scripture Ls here supported 
the concurrent testimony of Hcroduus. 
small portion of the science of astronomy kn< 
and taught by the shepherd tribes, would natur 
be adopted, and perhaps improved, by ilu-se 
fant navigators j who therefore, in the cours 
a few centuries, had not only established an 
tensive trade by sea, but had become o.perien 
in navigation. The shepherd nations, before 
death of Jacob, could measure the duration of 
year by the revolutions of the moon — hence 
ginated the lunar year. To this was added 
observation of the fixed stars, which naturally 
the way to the discovery of die sviar uar. 
the Egyptians, and a few of the Asiatic natk 
had alone made such advances in the art?, 
science and in civilization. The other nation 
the world were, probably, at tliis time, plun 
in the deepest barbarism. 

The histories of die extensive empires of A* 

ria, and of Egypt-- empires which, at their r 

shone forth with such dazzling splendour, n 

totally disappear, and arc enveloped in impe; 

P c trable darkness. ITiere is a chasm in 

1 jJto*. Assyrian history, after die reign of Nini 

the lucccssor of Semiramis and Niu 

on the Assyrian dironc, for a period of £00 yea 

and another in the history of .Egypt, alter i 

rel 



Bog condition, since its increasing.popula- 
5jj|Bd it cos inually to send forth colonies 
Isjaht nations. One of these color & c< 
■CPMOdmg to common opinion, con- 155& 
2 W Cpciopa, landed in Greece, and 
W&frfitmoustity of Athens. Averyplau- 
jioijdbt» however, may be hazarded on this 
ct. llaa colony* with much greater proba- 
\ apt sail from Phoenicia— a nation equally 
gait, and besides distinguished fojr its skin 
(ligation: Whereas the Egyptians, at, this 
Ifjiad no maritime commerce, and conse- 
jfijaik practice in naval affairs. But it is of 
fPWfi^P* whether this question be determined 
U - Cecrops soon made an attempt to civilize 
3d: and rude.natives of Attica. He con* 
a# hncke small villages, which afterwards 
(frffiplo the city of Athens, in which he pre- 
fqjm,tbt pandering tribes to fix their re- 
ad* he enacted laws, and introduced the 
1 and religious worship of the lEgyptiana. 
salutary regulations wure adopted and im- 

\ hv his snrrf^m.r: mi tli.it tin* Atli^nirmc 
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many of which had also made some adva: 
towards a regular government. From proxii 
or" situation, these states were continually- 
broiled by mutual jealousies and animosi 
To prevent these intestine divisions, which n 
failed to harass and weaken themselves, 
which would eventually have exposed then 
the mercy of a foreign enemy, Amphictyon 
ceived the project of uniting the several un 
nected governments into one great confedn 
to be cemented by a council, composed of d 
lies from the respective states. Amphictyon 
the address to prevail ujjon twelve cities 
join in this association, each of which, at 
*ent one delegate only to the general assen 
which, from its founder, was called the Am 
tj/o/iic council. Their number was afterward 
creased to twenty-four, and in the time" of A 
ninus Pius, it amounted, according to Pausa 
to thirty. This memorable council held 
meetings at Tkcrmppyltc. To add still greate 
fluence and solemnity to their character, 
thereby to fix the institution on the most 
foundation, they were moreover appointed t 
superintendence of the temple of Apollo at 
phi ; where they likewise held their asjiein! 
They met twice every year; and also on e 
genciesj and their deliberations were always 
subjects which respected the general intere 
the confederacy. We shall afterwards find, 
the Grecian states, thus closely united, 
able to repel the whole force of the Persian 
pirc. 

Jn the year before Christ 13??, the Istl 
games were Instituted at Corinth. After ' 
regularly celebrated for some years, they 

intern 
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I feicmiptcd j bu! were afterwards re-institnted by 
Tbe»eus, in honour of Neptune, when the time 
of ibeir celebration formed Lin sera, from which 
ibe years wen* reckoned, Tbe celebrated OIvit:- 
pc games were, according 10 the most received 
Opinion, established by Hercules in honour oi' 
Jopiier-Grymp'ms, after a Victory obtained over 

I A«ge*» B. C. I BM. These, however, were not 
regularly and constantly celebrated, till revived .1 
thud time by Corabus, B. C. 7/6. From this 
period, they constitute an epoch, the m-.r cer- 
ttinone which occurs in profane history, to which 
*tt important events are referred, and by which 
•or chronology is -settled. These games, to- 
gttker with the Pvthian and Nemean, are unmut- 
faBud in tl .t- r.nW, of Pindar. 

The salutary regulations of Amphicfyon hiving 
produced security from any considerable internal 
■aimositk-s, between the confederated states, tlieir 
Mless activity now goaded them to undertake 
foreign expeditions for the general benefit. 'I he 
IWofmeseor.recrirdistheArgonauticex- F c 
paction j ihe object ofwhich was, in the al- ]■;..:. 
kgorical language of antiquity, to recover 
Hi golden fleece from ,t>tes, king of Colchis, 
mho bad nnjustiy obtained possession of it !>v 
ike murder of his son-in-law PhryxO!, The de- 
tail of the fable is too long (o be inserted in litis 
pbce. The real object however of tbe*ipediticn 
■umii to have been, la settle a colony in till" 
BBBntry bordering upon Colchis (now Mingn li.i ■ . 
**. 10 open the commerce of die Kaxine w 1 -. 
They obtained here a specimen of the rich.'. 1 
Aha. and the success of the Argonaut* nw ■ 
aferred from die ciriuni stance, that tlie G111 k- 
■ me ever after inclined to Asiatic exji'ditiin-, 

c a iiuv 
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The iick! expedition of the Greeks, and one of 
•a r tne most celebrated in history, was that 
II si. against Troy, a city of Phrygia Minor. 
This renowned city, after sustaining a siege 
of ten years, was betrayed into the hands of the 
*»ncmy by ..Eneas and Antcnor, with some others, 
and Troy was reduced to a»hcs. After this cata- 
strophe, /Isneas with a few followers escaped in- 
to Italv, and became the remote, foimder of 
Rome. In the short jmt'ukI intervening between 
the Argonaut ic andTmjan expeditions, the Greeks 
must have, made considerable improvements, at 
least in nautical science. The little fleet, of 
which the ship Argo was the admiral, could have 
been, from the infant navigation of that period, 
not superior in magnitude, and probably far in- 
terior in accommodation, to our modern fishing 
ires sols. The fleet sent out in the expedition to 
Troy, consisted, arc< rding to the lowest compu- 
tation, of a thousand ships fThucydides sup- 
poses their number to have Invn one thousand 
two hundred^, the largest of which carried one 
hundred and twenty men each: the smallest fifty. 
*\Ye may therefore conclude, that the number of 
men engaged in tiiis celebrated expedition amount- 
ed, at lc.ist, to one hundred thousand. Then© 
vessels ;ilso, must hi\c been \erv rudely con- 
structed; tliev were mil v half-decked; it does not 
appear that iron was employed in their construc- 
tion; and the use of the s:iu , :m instrument so 
necessary to the operations of the carpenter, was 
then unknown. 
« c It is of impc Itance however to enter a 
j p.*. l'tiK* more into detail in regard to Greece, 
than is either neccsarv or possible iu re- 
$jH.ct of ihj other Kingdoms or .-talcs we have be* 

tura 



and priest. There were also a number of 
I, subordinate to him, whose influence 
heir particular clans or tribes was equally 
ful with tli at of the prince over his inline - 
hUowcrs. These were continually at war 
ach other, and often with their king, whom 
sver- wakeful jealousies sufficiently restrain- 
to despotic encroachments. Each part ira- 
te exhibited, in miniature, the picture which 
hole country presented prior to the time of 
lictyon. To produce one great eltect, it" 
ecensary that they should be made to act with 
ft, Theseus therefore, about the year be- 
2hrist 1*234, conceived the vast design of 
'ing together all the dispersed inhabitants of 
i into one town. He went from tribe to 
settling their differences, and appeasing 
animosities; proposing at the same time, 
litre should be a common agreement, and 
hey should all become citizens of one city. 
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thenians; ordaining, besides, a common feast 
pacrifice, entitled Panathenrea, or tJie sacrific 
all the united Athenians. He moreover offered ] 
tcction and various privileges to strangers o 
countries, who would come and settle in his i 
city. All the power and splendour of the s 
were thus centred in Athens. After these wise 
gulations, Theseus (according to Plutarch), ag 
ably to the promise he had made the people 
induce tin-in to accede to his original propc 
laid down his kingly j>ower, and organized a ci 
mnn-wcalth: reserving to himself only the 
vilcge of king their commander in war, and 
premc magistrate in time of peace. 

We ha\ e here sketched the origin of the : 
monarchy (for the resignation of Theseus 
jnercly nominal) of which history furnishes 
diniiuct account; and ir is applicable not onl; 
the other states of Greece, but, probably \ 
some small variations, to all the monarchies wl 
have ever arisen in the world. The durati 
however, of that established by Theseus was 
very considerable. The seeds of its decay 
been sown in the establishment itself. Thes 
had divided the Athenians into three classes — 
bles, husbandmen, and artisans. To the nol 
he. committed the election of magistrates, the 
acting and execution of the laws, and the c 
duct of religious concerns. As a counterlwla 
to this inordinate power, he bestowed many 
vileges upon the people j so that, from the prog 
of arts and manufactures, they obtained a su 
riority in riches, and were of course always \ 
superior in numbers. They, -at length, bea 
uneasy under regal authority, and aspired to 
dependence. At the demise of Codrus, the l 

k 
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lin^, »ho died a rofuntiuy sacrifice for the 
SUi'iv ef lii- rnimlry, they abolished the. B - c - 
legal pnwer, prm-] aiming Uiat mine but 
Jupiter vlii-iiiiUw king of Athens. This B c 
/revolution tomenc d about ihe time tliat 109.5, 
• tit Ji-us iii'ri' dissatisfied with remaining 
vi.i,!,.i tin government of tin? true God, and r?- 
■I'm-ii i miaui sovereign,- that they migln be 
i&e other nations. 

The government of Thebes, another of tho 
Bfl i : .'i talcs, followed ills- example of Aliens, 
TIim .-T'v hod been founded by Cadmus, villi 3 
toloiti ftmn phcrnkia, near u century before the 
l - jj s ;;-, r[ , w ui c j, ,i me j ( had beenMii'- 

£ctal m kingly govern, nen t. The Thehans Here 
J pmpk- prrnerbially stupid, and, notwithstanding 
Ar revolution in favour nf liberty, exhibited nu- 
wiag worthy of notice, till (seven hundred yvari 
after) under the wise ami courageous conduct of 
Epominondas, lliey rose to be lie masters of 
Greece: a striking proof, that ability and virtue 
in tie ruler communicate their eorrespwdioj| 
great qualities to the subject. Similar pevohvti' ■:- 
h«k place about the tame lime in other States oi 
Greece. ' * 

Aliens and Sparta, however, from the piv- 
taunence ibey acquired, giving the character Id 
lie genius, ihe politics, and maimers of lite 
Greek), demand our particular attention. On 
lie decease of Codrus, the Athenian* aboIUhi'd 
royalty; but, in effect, the abolition extended to 
Bale more than the name: fur they now c-:a- 
Hahrd 3 perpetual magistrate, under the title nf 
Jbcbon, whom they invested with authority nearly 
repeal 10 Uiat of their former kings. 11ns oih\e- 
— a three hundred and thirty-one years, in 

liMi 
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the family of Codrus/before they became thort 
ly sensible that the alteration had contribute* 
tie to the progress of freedom. v They thei 
determined to lessen the dignity of the Arch 
office, limiting the period of its continuan 
three years. But the desire of liberty incr 
• B C w ^ lis possesion, and they deman 

634. still further reduction of the power c 
Archon. 'This commotion ended in a c 
mination to elect nine magistrates with the 
title, whose, office should be annual, and 
should be rendered accountable for the disc 
of that office to the people. Here was a gi§ 
stride towards liberty; and the people expert 
such exuberance of joy and exultation at th 
portance they had now acquired, as to be c 
into every species of licentiousness. Thus 
advantage they had gained terminated not 
berty, but in anarchy. 
^ Before this period, the Athenians had no w 
laws; and their ancient customs, ou accoi 
the successive changes in the government 
lost their power to restrain the prevalent ix 
larities- In this state of -public atrair^, I 

B. c. w ^° was Archon iii the 3g\h Olyn 
6*3. undertook to compose a code of 
These, from their inhuman rigour, 
remarked, by Demades an Athenian orator 
written not with ink, but with blood, 
offence was indiscriminately punished with < 
no distinction being made between the steal 
an apple, and the commission of a murder. 

. g ^ At length Solon, the wise, the 
59*. the, good, appeared, not only to rege 
the age in, which he lived, but tp b 
the ^nat^cn^ctgf, tf/dtejnunan race 
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r cyi-i to Solon 3» [heir delh ere; rroift 
IttlEaarifemvhirhat dlkncri^distnet- 
ef and lie W8K iinnniiTi'c.ii..|i- electa! Kl- 
ptwcivign leglilatnr. No man could hi* 
,i 1,1 eM) lav., to hisconntry. He hail 
■i« Imi'liis time t<» philosophical nnrt po- 
ittiM— Ited travelled over die greatest 
Twee, and wan, moreover, enJhed irfth 
Mire calmness, mid elevation of soul, 
»ed liim above the pnrtialitics of passion, 
dm firm in the midst of danger. I Jo 
red Ii" reform, by abrogating nil the Ma- 
■wk of ilraco, except that which related 
, for which In- thought no piiTii.h'iunir 
»oo severe. He next proceeded to neiv- 
politic*-.) law: then divided die people. 
claws, according to their wealth. All 
ic offices of the state were shared by the 
tt classes. Ilie people were rendered in- 
of any office of government ■ but, as a 
atiOn for this, they were allowed a vote 
rtional assemblies- a privilege apparently 
and which at this period gave them, in- 
considerable w e ; i_'ht ■, but was, in realirv. 
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to fifty-one, and sometimes to a greater num1 
and each of these might be tiie true one, the 
at different periods : for it is by no means as 
tained that Solon was the original institutor of 
court. It is more probable, that he only in 
duccd into it some new and important reg 
tions. From his time, as none but the wisest 
most virtuous of the Athenian* were admitte 
members of this august body, it gained a v 
derful ascendency in the republic : yet he 
vided, that there should always lie an appe 
the people from the decisions of the magistral 
a law which could not fail to secure the free 
of the state. 

Solon also imposed this oath upon the Arch 
previous to their admission to office: — " 
they would observe the laws, and administer 
tice without partiality — that they would n 
allow themselves to be corrupted by tribes j 
if they did, that they would dedicate a statu 
gold, of equal weight with their own bodici 
the Delphian Apollo." — Such was the wise sy* 
of government established by Solon: a sys 
which raised his countrymen to the highest c 
of prosperity, of glory and renown, and still 
mains a monument for the admiration of 
world. Except a period of about fifty years, < 
ing which the government of Athens had I 
usurped by Pisistratus and his family, the Uro 
Solon flourished, in full vigour, for a peric 
four hundred years. 

The government of Sparta is equally fame 
history with that of Athens. Sparta, like the 
of the Grecian states, was originally divided 
a number of small principalities, subject eac 
its respective chieitain. Lelex is suppose* 

] 
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! feate ber-n the fir*t king. He fad thirteen _ p 
I meatman, whose tvign terminated with ],,,,'■ 
I *B«o«of'OttM.te«, when the Heracli&e 
I trained possession of the Peloponnesus shunt 
eighty years after the Trojan war. Proclei and 
turyslhenrii. the dependent* of the HeraclidT, 
(km-d the itiwn between thein ; nnd it is remark- 
tble, that the mccesnion. in a direct line, a c , 
rontinued iii this family for nine hundred iJ c . ; *. 
years, ending with Qebmetws, in tin- 
year two hundred and twenty before the Christian 
■ 
I The Spartan government, however, didiUotaa- 
; particular form, whii li has excited the 
wonder and admiration of posterity, HU g ,. 
the lime of Lyeurgus. It wan a |».'culi.iriiy g ' S4 _' 

in government. as already ob- 
temd.io be. ad ministered by two hereditary kings. 
Inb institution Ly en rgi is left unaltered; but lies 
was cautions to restrain their authority, by the 
creation of five oftieerj, under the title of Eplmri . 
whose power extended even to the imprisonment 
of the kings, if their conduct were thought todv- 
«rvc such an indignity. He also established ;i 

tn uMrnbly of the people, agreeably t" die plan 
of policy adopted nt Athens; but tlie peeniiar in 
•titutions, which form die distinguishing feature 
•fhis policy, and which rendered the I .weed ii' 11 in - 
!■..-.! 1 gtivernment unique in the history of" the 
world, are the following:— He destroyed all di- 
stinctions, hy making ii[iei|ua] and impartial ilivi- 
l»n of the land among the members of the com- 
monwealth; he prohibited the. use of money, 
either of gold or silver, substituting in its stead 
a nunbreua coin of brau and iron. J' ; these 1 w« 
laws 
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laws he effectually secured his countrymen from 
the debilitating effects of luxury and effeminacy* 
ns well as from the grovelling passion of avarice § 
and precluded the exhibition of riches and splen- 
dour, to tempt the cupidity of strangers, lie or* 
dained, that all the citizens should dine in com- 
mon, upon die coarsest tare, and that no one 
whatever should be privileged to use a more Ins- 
urious died than the rest,; that they should hold 
no intercourse with foreigners, permitting but few 
even to travel: tlu-su regulations prevented the in* 
troduction of foreign manners and corruption} 
and that the youths, as soon at they had attained 
tlieir seventh year, should be intrusted to a public 
master, and their education left to the wisdom of 
the laws : they thus became the children of the 
state, rather than of their own natural parent** 
Even from tlieir childhood, the Spartans wei* 
taught to endure labour and hardship — to love 
honour and liberty, and to suifer death itself with* 
out fear or regret. . 

The great object of tills celebrated lawgiver was* 
evidently, to produce a free and warlike nation. 
This purpose his institutions were admirably cat* 
eulated to effect. Though many of them are dis- 
gusting to modern refinement, and others neither 
practicable, nor deser\ing to be practised by mo- 
dern states — still the general principle deducible 
from the history of Lacedwmon is important and 
just : — it is to the establishment of impartial laws* 
that kindled in every Spartans breast an interest 
and a love for his country, to -which must be at* 
tributed the Spartan's courage and magnanimity 
—the states' glory and renown. 

The other ancient republics were established 
nearly upou similar foundations, J£ut it is inoon* 

sUtcnt 
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ted its utmost limits. The extent f^J 
ritorics, however, was never con- 
. The prodigious wealth and magnifi- 
Solomon therefore will appear incredible, 
xamine its sources. David, his father, 
issed immense spoils, by his conquests 
various enemies ; and Solompn had hiin- 
riished, through the friendship of Hiram 
tyre, a commerce with the East Indies $ 
llmost inexhaustible riches of India, iu 
3, are well known. 

:he death of Solomon we date the B c 
f the Jewish Empire. The divi- y 7 ^ 
le kingdom into two, through the 
ice of llohoboam, rendered it a more easy 
he ambitious avarice of Shishak, king of 
rho, live years after, pillaged Jerusalem, 
he fortified cities of Judah. The com- 
i the East Indies was now discontinued, 
sequently the principal source of its 
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that of Shishak being reputed to consist of si: 
thousand cavalry and one thousand two hundi 
chariots; that of Sesostris only of twcnty-f< 
thousand cavalry, indeed; but the number of 
chariots is increased to twenty-seven thousai 
lli is coincidence, wc acknowledge, is not cxa 
yet, if to this general agreement in number, 
add die difficulty, almost the impossibility of 1 
ing on any other king of Egypt, capable or und 
taking this expedition, in the days of Solomi 
the argument must be allowed to be nearly c< 
elusive. 

Shishak having wididrawn his army, the Je 
were granted a short period to respire from 
calamities of war. In the year 5)41 B. C. he 
ever, Judea was again invaded by Zvra, an Eth 
pian, with an army of a million of infantry, i 
three hundred chariots. This army was oppo 
by another consisting of five hundred and eig 
thousand men, under the conduct of Asa king 
Judah, and defeated with great slaughter. 

About tliis time, Syria begins to rise into 1 
torical importance. That kingdom comment 
in the days of David under Hadadezer, wh 
Capital was Zobah. This prince had been 
feated by David in several engagements and p 
bably rendered tributary to him. OneRczon, he 
ever, before the death of David, rebelled agai 
Hadadezer, and gained possession of Darn 
cus, erecting there a kingdom, which rapidly 
vanced in power. The Syrian princes were ti 
situated in the neighbourhood of the two ri 
states of Israel and Juda (whose capitals were 
maria and Jerusalem) ; and being oitter enen 
of both, and desirous to establish their own per 
•n the ruins of these two states, they availed tin 
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guom ui oai arm oy dnaimanezcr, ~* w * 
sessor; the people being either mas- ' 40 * 
or carried into captivity into Me- B c 
rsia, and the countries about the ' 70 j." 
1 sea. 

e these transactions are taking place in the 
re observe to arise in the West those for- 
\ empires, destined hereafter not only to 
, but to surpass in glory and extent of do- 
, all die kingdoms of the earth. In Africa, 
je was founded, according to one account, 
tfip B. C, according to another, not till 
red years later. In Europe, the 
st of die Peloponnesus by the Hera- c 
ilready mentioned, and which hap- ^y " 
about 900 B. C. was followed by 
derable increase in die civilization °T 
ece; which was still further pro- 
liy die revival of die Olympic games, which, 
i*hing a certain and decisive epoch, facili- 

ir»t r»nlv ill** writing nf thr* C-Jn»riin _ ~ 
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THIRD PERIOD, 

From the Beginning of ptvfane History to the End 
of' the fabulous Times. 

THE third general period properly begins at the 
re-institution of the Olympic games, wlicn 
B c Coru'.bus obtained the prize. From this 
Acs. ffra J profane history rises in accuracy and 
authenticity, and the histories of different 
nations are consequently more to be depended' 
upon. Our employment in this place will be, 
simply to give a concise delineation of the general 
state of the world at the conclusion of the period. 
The northern parts of Europe were probably but 
thinly inhabited with unknown and barbarous na- 
tions} vet whose posterity, in after age*, over- 
ran and subdued the empire of Rome. Franco 
and Spain were peopled by the Gomcrians or 
CeltCs. Italy was divided into a number of petty 
states, from colonies of Gaulish and of Grecian 
extraction, among which, Rome had already be- 
come one of the principal, and was now under 
tlie government of Servius 'i\iUius. The Roman* 
had enlarged their dominions, by the conquest of 
several neighbouring cities, particularly that of 
Alba Longa, whose inhabitants they had removed 
to Rome. The Athenians and Spartans, having 
become pre-eminent in ( Jreece, were rivals of each 
other. The former were flourishing under the '• 
laws of Solon, actively engaged in na\ igatioir and : 1 
commerce, and growing rich from their emolu- +. 
meuts; the latter, under the martial institutions * 
of I.ycurgus, had become the must honoured and ..< 
|Kiuerful jK'ople of Greece. Corinth, Thebes, '( 
Argos and Arcadia, had also arisen t<> consider- 
able respectability. The ancient kingdom of ; 
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■nrta km duiiigiad by Artacci, goveruo. 
Wi.i, iind BrU-sii, governor nt" BftBykin, i 
■ i . u-. wnk ( tt&mlnaw, una tmi t 
■Mr, contquwd in (he flamei of hi* cspUnli ,i 
■■■ inbnblliuni of Niwvfh carried bBabylo 
. a 'I" in.ii.ii.ii.. ol win. i) ii waabuUi wore r< 

itr.nl, la itri'iiiMlu'ii or adorn that | 1 citj 

■ ;> n ■ and magnificent in the world 

■ r, :t wtw .mil valiant primt, now 
Jltd th.: tlirtinc, In Hie 7»ar .1H7 B. C. ha had 
*.illv oveRhn«wii die kingdom ■■(' Jadnj rwed 

I i I - ■■ ihn ■ u ii. U-I'nrv. jud over-nm 

ri-. wivJi- knivilnni .,1' I 1 ■ | , .1 ■ , '.ii . ,-..■..■; i . 
bat tie even cmspwrod Spain, and : . n.-d thaiv 
Ut, when he abandoned ii to the Cartlm- 
i hot than i« tamo Improbabillij in tin* 




At Oils [H-i 
of C;irth.i^ I'm' :KX> years. 
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FOURTH PERIOD, 

from the End of the fabulous Times to the Conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus. 

HPHE commencement of die fourth general 

■*• period is dated from the end of the fabulous 

B c times, to the conquest of Babylon by 

o69. Cyrus, and includes only the *hort space of 

tliinv-one vears. The occasion of this re- 

volution was the following: Evil-menxlach, son 

of Xebuchadnezzer, in a great hunting-match, ou* 

his marriage, entered the country of the Medes. 

This occurred in the life-time of his father. It 

hapjKMied, that some of his troops came up, at 

this conjuncture, to relieve the garrisons on the 

frontiers. These he joined to those within, and, 

with wanton and unprovoked hostility, began to> 

plunder and lay waste the adjacent country. A 

revolt of the Medes immediately ensued, which 

soon became general over Media and Persia* 

Evil-merodach was repulsed, with great slaughter, 

by Astyages and his son Cyaxares. It does not 

appear that a reconciliation ever took place j (to 

the contrary, the breach continued to widen ; till 

Cyrus, the grandson of Astyages, completed the 

k c conquest of Babylon. 

.533. About the time of Nebuchadnez2er*SN 

death, which happened in the year 5&2, 

Cravsus, king of Lydia, subdued the Ionian*, or 

Grecian colonies in Asia-minor. These* though 

obliged to pay tribute, and to furnish him some 

forces in time of war, were vet free from every* 

oppression, and were therefore attached to h(# 

government. Now Crocus was regarded -by the 

-Babylonians, if not as a subject, at least as a faittt* 

ful ally : accordingly, when Cyrus was proceed* 'j 
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vatory. It does not appear, however, that any c 
these ancient nations had advanced so far as t 
be capable of explaining the true causes of tli 
phenomena of the heavens. The Zodiac was ver 
early invented by the Babylonians or Chaldean; 
not by the Egyptians, as some have supposed. 

From the 'accounts transmitted to us, we ca 

fOso form some notion of their advancement aD 

taste in architecture. The most famous works < 

Babylon— the walls of the city, temple of Belu 

hanging gardens, Nebuchadnezzer's palace, art 

ficiaj canals and lakes, and bridge of Babylon, ai 

all instances of the grand and magnificent ) b\ 

possess nothing of the elegant and beautiful . Tl 

hanging-gardens, however, must have possess* 

J>eauty as well as grandeur; but it has bet 

supposed, and with some appearance of trut 

that these had never any existence. It is r 

fnarkabie, that Herodotus, who had himself visit 

Babylon, and enters into minute detail in his d 

vcriptions of the other curiosit ies of this superb cit 

makes no mention of these gardens. As an e 

gmple of their bad taste, and want of proporti* 

in their buildings, we may instance the bridg 

which was a hundred fathoms in length, and n 

quite four in breadth 5 the pier* were distant frc 

each other only eleven feet and a half, and it u 

constructed without arches. The effect upon t 

view must have been such as to shock a co 

noisseur in the science. The construction 

lurches and the orders of architecture were, 

yet, unknown. 

The stupendous pyramids of Egypt, which s 
exist to evince the vain despotism and absurd 1 
perstition of man, may be referred to the sao 
clfttt of buildings as y those we have mention* 
« 1 
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Babylonish talents, and its value equal to tr 
millions and a half of our money. The Phoenici 
were skilled in the manufacture of precious sti 
and, in a wonderful degree, in die art of dyeU| 
purple. They were also, for that early per 
expert navigators, as, commerce was their c 
occupation, and their principal source of wea 
The general character of these times, in regar 
the arts, and which is particularly exemplirie 
their works of architecture, is, that they hi 
taste for the sublime rather than the beautifi 
that they preferred magnificence to elegance, 
splendor to usefulness. To which we may i 
that, in all things, they were fond of show 
ostentatious parade; that they aimed mon 
dazzle the imagination than to affect the he 
that they would sacrifice millions at the shrin 
vain glory, rather than expend hundreds j 
work tending to the permanent interests of 
human race, 



FIFTH PERIOD, 

JVwfi the* Destruction of the Babylonian Empir 
% the Overthrow of the Persian Empire* 

'TTHB fifth period opens with a view of C 
A in possession of all the East. Asia 
continued, for a time, in a state of tranquil 
The Jews, though they remained dependent i 
the Persians, were permitted to return to ' 
own country, to rebuild their temple, • an 
re-establish their ancient worship. Cyrui 
length, inarched against Tomyris, queen oi 
Massage!*, a Scytnian nation j but being 
■ " . vqui 



a n bloody battie, he was beheaded bj 
- of tlie victorious queen. He „ q 
iccoeded by liis son Camhyses, who jgg. 
fcrd Egypt to the Persian empire. This 
nee also projected an expedition against the 
rthagimans: but the Phoenicians, on whom he 
Wndedfor a supply of ships, refused to become 
"ties in a warlike scheme against their former 

In 51? B.C. the Baby Ionia r.s became impa- 
ct imder the- oppression of the Persians, and 
«|ved to shake off the yoke. They therefore 
>t precautions lo store their city with all kind* 
BMfWoXn>3 of which, lo prevent anyunneces- 
ly consumption, they resorted to the most bar- 
row policy to be met with in history ■ they col- 
led nil die old men, women, and children, 
«rtber wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, or 
*n, and strangled them without distinction, 
a unexampled cruelty did not avail them. 
ms Hystaspes, then monarch of Persia, in- 
ed Babylon, and after a siege of twenty months 
it, through the treacherous artifice oF Zo-^ 
1. Its strength would otherwise have with-' 
' his utmost efforts. To prevent a future re- 
rf the Babylonians, from a confidence in the 
rth of tlwir city, he ordered the walls to be 
i down from two hundred cubits to fifty 
in height. He then marched against the 
roi, in his way subuoing Thrace ; but thia 
icm proving unsuccessful, he turned his 
gainst the Indians, conquering all the 
as far as the river Indus, 
lonians, in the mean time, revolted, and 
listed by the Greeks; but, after a war of 
■> they wen forced to submission, and 
treated 
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treated with great seventy. The Greek % 9 i 
had »c.*:t some ships ro die assistance of the L 
ans, took SardL, and br.nu it. This »'j enra 
the Persian monarch, th.:t lie resolwd upon 
moat signal vengeance on the Athenian-., n:;du 
tl\t entire auhj ligation of Greece. To rLis es 
d it ion lie wa» farther encrva raged byH'-ppi.is, ^ 
had taken rt-i'uge in the PerM-in court. Hipp 
a son oi Tiv. stratus, had. i: 1 < ■•■Hijuiiciiai xiiii 
brothe r 1 1 i pparclu:* , I cc .p. >e t i r .i n i <■ i A • : u 
Hisbro;hrr wa-» a>sa.v»i lifted, ami him»cl: b;.:ii- 
for an att<*Ji:;)t to revenue his death. Ti'.t e:w 
now rxc/.cd between t:* Grct k> ami ti.e Per-i 
terminated i,ulv with the deriructain of the. 1 
sian monarchy, 15. C :*.;u. 

^lardo:V:;:.5, the ki:iL;\ sn-.i-'-p.-iaw, wai t,\i 
at the head of the iiami- ::.->,:• armament now hi 
out fhx the invasion r.f Greece, b:.t partly f: 
acciiLnt, and parti) fn.:-i the inexperience of 
general, ti.e cxpviiitii::; miscarried. Hi-* i; 
arn". r v.«-» coa-ioeraj!'. dIm:r.Ma:d bv a Mir:;; 
oi" til- Tkr:icu:!i»; a -^rear p.i/i ot ills rlee: i 
deatrovc J !:v a tempi .<*! ;::::.; j.e n-- u: :ied ti • hi* u 
countrv u'th .ihame .aid u.ilii :i'.«ar. Ihc rev 
tion oi i):a*ii^ seemed :■• _ i ; a .-.i\:.i;:h, a::a 
in:ilii:e K; heLhrc:!. *'■; ti:v fail n re uf ;!.:-» cm 
prlbc. ilavi..^' di%ph:^ I M..rdt ::ii:.-, he »e::t 
another mickr. army, i.:: Lr the u mmar.dt>:"]> 
gnd Artnpln-nics. Of tlie*-. a hundred ;h(.u.i; 
foot , and ten V. vai*:\ : v : c ■ . v . : '. ry , we :v < >p pi ncil 
the gr^ii: Miitia les, cidy \.ith tuiihuiiiund Ai 
ii'inni, and one LLoua. s ndra:i;: > a:?i J and overthro\ 
with prodigious sLu^htc*", La ;he plains of j\ia 
thoii. It u compi-ted diat the 1'erMan* fast, 
thiak. expedition, no ie»s diHii twu hundred thi 
«and iuju. Dari'as, inao wue diaiiwajuned by 

success 
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corded in the annals of history. Accord* 
incient historians, it amounted, together* 
; superfluous retinue of servants, eunuchs, 
nen, to 5,283,220 souls. This prodigious 
is supposed, by some, to be an exaggera- 
The point it is unnecessary, and even 
ale, at this period, to determine. However 
e, the whole force was stopped, for threo 
ve days, at the straits of Thermopylae, by 
ivalled bravery of a small band of 300 
3, commanded by the immortal Leonidas. 
though he succeeded so farns to burn the 
Athens, after it had been previously de- 
was, nevertheless, every- where vanquished 
indland. His fleet was defeated at Arte- 

and Salamisj ajid finding the bridge of 
rbich he had erected ever the Hellespont, 
id by storms, he was obliged to cross the 
a a fishing-boat. Mardonius, one of his 
amnianders, was left behind, with an army 
X)') men, for ihr» piirpc;e of reducing thci 

r.nder tiiw' p.-.-w*. i ot }'u sia ; but at th« 
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coverably reduced $ having also brought a total 
struction upon the Sidonians, who had conn 
their assistance. 
B „ The year 403 before Christ is rem; 

4J)3. able for the revolt of Cyrus against 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon . C) rus, - 
had been appointed over Lydia and the ^a-co; 
assembled, under various pretences, an arm 
100,000 barbarians, together with 13,000 Gi 
mercenaries. With this large body of forces 
marched against his brother, Artaxerxes, ai 
tremendous battle was fought at Cunaxa, in 
province of Babylon, in which Cyrus was k 
and his army routed. Xenophon, the philoso] 
and historian, was commander of the Gi 
mercenaries; and though they were then 
leagues distant from Greece, he conducted, ^ 
astonishing military skill, the ten thousand w 
remained, through the heart of the enei 
country, in safety, to their native land. Tb 
the famous retreat of die ten thousand, so hi 
commended by the Grecian historians. 

Two years after, Agesilaus, king of Sparta 
vaded, the Persian dominions, carrying tt 
wherever he went ; but in die heat of his < 
quests he was called home to oppose the 1 
bans and Boeotians, who were desolating his • 
territories: these he overcame in the batd 
Coronea. From this period die Persians ra 
increased in prosperity till the time of A 
ander. 

The Greeks, as before observed, had deliv 
themselves from- the common enemy, by the 
tie of Plataea; but thi* event was succeeJei 
domestic dissensions, which proved tar more 

stnn 
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than even foreign invasion. The suc- 
Iiil'Ii h.nl niti'iuK*i1 their arms, and the glory 
id acquired in their various conflicts with 
-utiiiis, filled them with pride and insolence. 
e insolent ambition of Athens which must 
irdcd :is the real cause of the Peloponnesian 
i war which , tor twenty -eight years, con- 

to desolate the country, and to deluge it 
lood, which swallowed up numbers of the 
it and mo*t illustrious men of Greece; but 

tinally terminated in the reduction of the 
ninant power of Athens. The g c • 
n* became insolent and domineering 404," 
ir turn ; and the inveterate hatred 
which they persecuted the Athenians, at 
nemsiwi of the Peloponnesian witr, enraged! 
; ihem -ill the states of Greece, and was 
ally the destruction of (heir commonwealth. 
nohdas, at the head of the Theban armies-, 
■d iheni at t!ie celebrated battle of Leuctra j 
ight years after, still further humbled their 

at the battle of Maminea, in which the 
a commander was slain. 
ttgh the Thebans became independent and 
able among the Grecian states, solely from 
se councils and vigorous measures of Epa- 
das, the Lacedemonians had little cause for 
ion at bis death. This event may be said 
e paved the way for the entire subjugation 
■ece- by a foreign power. Macedonia, hi- 
an insignificant and barbarous nation, to the 
rf the Grecian states, began, under the ac- 
id enterprising genius of rhilip, to rise in 

and importance. Philip had studied the 

Mr AndwEpnminondas, at Thebes. During 

idenoe in this city, he had numerous op- 

E ~ portunitics 
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portunities of observing the divided and weak* 
ened condition of Greece. Of these opportuni- 
ties he was eager to avail himself; and accordingly 
lie early conceived the design of its conquest. 
Having, therefore, by his well-directed and vir 
gorous efforts, speedily settled the affairs of his 
own kingdom, which, in the reign of his father, 
jiad been considerably reduced by the IUyrians, 
another barbarous nation in its vicinity, he in> 
mediately prepared for his projected invasion. 
The crafty policy of Philip prompted him to eUr*- 
ploy evejy engine of power or influence. By 
bribery, by promises, and intrigues, he ga*ne4 
over to his interest many of the most considerable 

Jersons in the several states j and notwithstanding 
e had to encounter some opposition from the 
Athenians and the Thebans, and still more from 
the masculine and impressive eloquence of De-» 
mosthenes, he finally made himself entire master 
of Greece, by the battle of Chssronea. 

The circumstances of the country most be al* 
lowed to be highly favourable to the ambitious de- 
signs of Philip. All its great men had fallen, fnm 
intestine divisions and in domestic conflicts. 
Resides, that enthusiastic love of liberty, and 
thirst for military fame, which animated the sol? 
diers at the battles of Marathon and Platea, had' 
departed, never to return. In their successive 
batdes with Persia, they indeed obtained irnmops * 
tal renown, and freed their country from an in-» 
vading tyrant j but to their subsequent intercourse 
with the Persians must be attributed .that dege* ' 
neracy which prepared them to be the slaves of 
Jtfacedon. There are enemies more to be feareq 
than those in arms :' Persia communicated its iOr. ■ 
doleoce, its effeminacy, its pomp, its luxury-H 

vices 
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rice? more formidable than its armies ravagin 
£e;r plains. 

- Philip, having completely subdued Greeee,me 
itiied the conquest of Asia. -He was preparing 
to enter upon this great design when he tell bj 
WMccination. Hew succeeded by his sort 
Alexander, one of the greatest conqueror and 
■ -ii" .im-iiih one of the greatest pests, the world 
wrr produced. This prince not only adopted, 
nit extended, the ambitious schemes of his 
father. Being chosen general, by the Grecian 
Kaii*, again*! the Persians, he set out on hit Per- 
iliii fx[>t:,!unin with an army of ;}O,fJ0O foot and 
S00O bnM0i With this army he conquered the 
wbolt- force of Darius in three pitched battles— 
Kibe Grnnicns, at Issus, and Arbela; in the last 
of which tla- Persian power was totally broken. 
But the ambition of Alexander was not B c 
ttbe satiated with the conquest of Persia, 331" 
fa aspired to universal empire. He now 
traded and reduced Hyrcania, Bactria, Sogdri.i, 
id all that extensive tract of country at present 
lied fiukharia; and entering India, he reduced 
the nations to the river Hyphasis, one of the 
inches of the Indus. He would have proceeded 
B to the eastern extremities of Asia, but, his 
lien positively refused to follow him further, 
be was constrained to return, He retired to 
rlon loaded with die spoils of die east, where 
jed on the twenty-first of April, in the B c 
f-second year of his age, not without 333.' 
picion of being poisoned. His reign 
naed twelve years and eight months, and wag 
ed with uninterrupted success. 
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We shall- now take a cursory review of 
progress of learning, and of the arts,, in Grot 
The Gtecks appear to baste l>eftn so kappAy 
ganized as to be susceptible of whatever w J 
and elegant* T<>< this natural superiority' 
delightful temperature, of their climate* mi 
xxq doubt, have principally contributed. P J 
softness and sah)t>rity of the air# Uie regularity ; 
pleasantness of the seasons* . .the abundance i 
purity pf their waters, ad&d to which, the c\ 

Jarying face of the country, diveruilicd, ii 
lonsand different forma, by hill and valley, 
lofty mountains and verdant plain* — all the*: p< 
out Greece as a country singularly adapted 
awakening the human faculties into a happy 
tivity — a* fitting it for tlw birth-place of 
muses, and the nurse of poetic song. In nms 
the fine arts the Greeks are, to this (lay, nn rival 
Their works of architecture* of statuary, am 
sculpture, have furnished models which h 
never been surpassed, and rarely equalled. 
the unwieldy utassincss of the eastern pu 
buildings, tlie Greeks superadded elegance 
fceauty. Of this, the temples of Jupiter Olj 
pius, and of tiie Epliesian Diana, are strik 

5 roofs. Phidias, who flourished as early as < 
>• C. iia$ made himself immortal by his stal 
of Minerva, and of Jupiter Olympius. Al; 
the game lime Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Timantl 
attained to considerable excellence in the w 
art of painting. 

In tl*j various species of composition, t 
Jbave furnished the purest examples lor all succc 
ing nations. Poetry was cultivated and imprc 
by Ilcsiod and Homer, who flourished a thoiis 

ycara before U^ist, the la>t of whom is still 

gat 
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a* the first of epic poete. In dram a tic 
&*eh\lxx, Sophocles, £uripi<fe*, and 
ihanet, have deservedly gained high repu- 
Heradetua first excited a taste for proso 
CMttOOtiou. Hi* history, which he publicly re- 
dox! at the Olympic games, mm received with 
(Uttering applause, that the nine book* into 
«iiich ii i» divided were dcnonuirateit' after (he 
ttenea i)l" tJie nine mania. Xenophuu, and Tim- 
crdidea have, perhaps, attained » Hill more ek- 
rucdfank aruong hiitorians. Demosthenes, for 
U* nfcwtv and inpcaiou* clooucnce, ha never 
been rxuHled. 

AJttXHt every •poeic-st of phijoaophy was dill. 
gBMiy cultivated, indeed, by the Graeka; but, 
csorpt nw.raJ philosophy, A must lie allowed, with 
wry liule nicceM. The great Soerate* taught, 
far the most part, a rational and sound morality. 
The number of sects of pliilosf.pliv, as die Pln- 
taiuu, IVripatetict, Academies, Cyrcnaies, Stores, 
kc. fcc. founded to many schools, whence fiowed, 
(btpcalt with great moderation, atleast'as mueh, 
enor a* truth; and even tlris negative praise is, 
gerhapi, more than is deserved. Plato and Arifto- 
■e, (heir most celebrated philosophers, eonld 
tnrcely, though 'with desipn. have invented more 
rifectual methods of ccnj'c.unding and embarrass- 
ing (he human mind. We may draw, howevr, 
«oc imporiHiit conclusion from the great variety 
of phiWiphical seels v.'Lkli exi.lt J in Greens j 
■hn.li i... that their existence is an incontesi iUe 
prwrf of tite freedom of the Grecian states, hi 
lie deipotic government* of the i'.a.il there v.as 
bat owe sect; and ibis was composed of dm 
ftktU, who were the only depositories of ili'-.o 
tfinions, noppused uninrelliaiLile ur dangerous to. 
Wfyi am; but which constituted their lystcms 
if 
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of religion and of philosophy. In Greece, kno 
ledge Mas accessible by all who had a desire 
learn. . This freedom of sentiment is a capi 
gource.of the activity, the ingenuity— of the j 
neral mental superiority of the Greeks..— Weni 
proceed with our narrative. . i 

While die rapid and astonishing conquests 
Alexander were expanding tlje Macedonian e 
pire over .the greater part of the:: nations of i 
Edst, the Romans and Carthaginians were mi 
ing considerable advances in the West. . Il is i 
r/ious and important to trace the origin and.p 
gre.is of the Romans — to mark the' success 
steps, by which, from, a small bawl of lawl 
banditti, they ascended to universal doinini 
We first behold them as a- band of robbers, a: 
as such, despised and hated by the surround 
states : for Italy at this period, . like other ini 
nations, was inhabited by a number of small 
dependent principalities. The circumstances 
their si uuii ion naturally gave rise to contin 
animoMties, which were commonly settled 
battles, in which the Romans, partly from at 
dent and partly from superior courage, were 
most always victorious. This uniform suco 
added to their ever martial and active temj 
very early inspired them with ambition. Had 
neighbouring cities po.ise.ised wisdom sufrkicu 
have comprehended their own interest, and th< 
fore to have united their forces against th< 
this small yet bravo and aspiring people mig 
undoubtedly, have been crushed in their infai 
But the Italian cities were not only jealous 
the Roman but also of each other's power. ' 
Romans, therefore, had seldom or never to 
counter more than one state at a time, of wl 
the conquest was lc» difficult; and being kep 

pcrpe 
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;, or began tlie use of that weapon. 
Romulus, after he had conquered the 
s f found the Sabine buckler preferable to 
■d by his own people ; he in stand/ enjoined 
Hence the military skill of the Romans 
proved by the united experience of all die 
red nations. Another circumstance which 
rapidly to extend the limits of the Roman 
was the practice of always annexing tho 
red territories to their own. Their con- 
wars therefore, contrary to their effects 
R other nations, instead of weakening 
for them an accession of strength". 
Romans had made a considerable tigure in 
nor to the expulsion of the kings, By rc- 
; the appro^r. e load of a tyrant, their elas- 
its rebounded with additional confidence 
solution. Th/rr conquests now became far 
rapid and extensive. The consular state, 
surreedfid to the. r«*? r ;il nnwer. was inn- 
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only way, in those times, by which it was pos- 
sible to become pre-eminently distinguished. 
From the establishment also of a more just and 
impartial system of laws, every citizen felt he 
had a personal interest in the state. He was 
therefore animated to deeds of greater heroism : 
for he knew he fought for his wife, his children, 
his home — for the preservation of his laws, and 
of his country. 

In 501 B. C. the Romans subdued the Sabines ; 
eight years after the Latins; the city of Veii also, 
the strongest in Italy, was taken after a siege of 
ten years. 
B c But, amidst all their victories and sno 
399, cesses, their state was suddenly brought 
to the very brink of destruction by a 
foreign enemy. Brennus, at the head of .a nu« 
merous army of Gauls, made an irruption into 
Italy; and, having defeated the Romans at the 
river Allia, marched his victorious troops imme- 
diately to Rome, which he entered and burnt, 
without opposition. ■ He then besieged the capi- 
tal, whither the affrighted inhabitants had fled as - 
their last refuge. The intrepid Gauls ascended 
die Tarpeian rock, in the night, at a quarter 
where the capitol was most accessible. As the 
ascent in this place was deemed impracticable, 
the sentinels stationed here were not sufficiently 
on the watch, and had fallen asleep; every thing 
was favourable to their enterprise, which would 
now, almost in an instant, have been successful, 
whrn the sentinels were awakened by the cack- 1 
ling of some sacred geese kept in the tempteof 
Jupiter, and the few of the enemy which had 'as** 
cended to the top of the rock were tumbled: 
headlong to the bottom. This failure, however*- 

did 



ne was rebuilt with additional splendour; 
ow a general revolt took place among the 
s formerly subdued. The Romans were, 
er, successful in quelling these insurrec- 
and the state was once more raised to .« 
hing condition: yet its limits, at fi c 
2ath of Camillas, did not extend 3^/ 
Jian six or seven league* from the 

j republic, from the beginning, was agitated 
ernal dissensions, which ga\e encourage- 
to the conquered nations to revolt. The 
of these disorders may be traced to the ori- 
-onstitution of tlie state, llomulus had di- 
the people into two classes, Patrician* and 
«#. Between these there were pcrj>etual 
litics, arising chictiy from the encroach- 

and oppression of die Patricians. At 
, 011 occasion of the well-known secession 

Plebeians to the Sacred Mount, the tri- 
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yoke. In such times of anarchy there was m 
leader whom the armies were disposed to obey 
for from the decisions of the consuls themselve 
there lay an appeal to the people. They there 
fore resorted to the singular expedient of creatinj 
an officer, called Dictator, from whom then 
should be no appeal; but, as his authority was ab 
solute, his office expired with the occasion whicl 
gave it birth. He commonly led on the Roma] 
legions to war and victory. In process of time 
the people so far prevailed as to obtain the gran 
of having one of the consuls elected from thei 
own body. A greater union in the councils am 
measures of the Romans was the necessary con 
sequence, and the subject nations were awed into 
obedience. From this period, then, are to be date 
the distinguished prosperity and pre-eminent glor 
of Rome. At the death of Alexander the Greai 
they had gained considerable respectability in th 
estimation even of foreign nations. 

The Carthaginians, at this period, were accu 
mulating immense treasures by commerce; yd 
as they had hitherto encountered no powerful ri 
val, their advances in the art of war were far in 
ferior to those of the Romans. About this tin* 
ho\ve\ er, the island of Sicily rises into histori 
notice, which might be said to be the occasion < 
their initiation in the art of war. The first inhl 
chants of this island, of which history gives an 
account, were called Sicani, Siculi, Lsestrygonei 
&c. but of these we know little more than tb 
names. The Greeks settled some colonies hen 
B y* according to report, in the second year < 
Vio. the 17th Olympiad. These founded h 
vend cities, of which Svracuse was tl 
capital; and the Syracustna having, at lengd 

jubjecM 
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tLe original inhabitants, Grion became 
it king {tfsW by the Greeks tynml) R ( . 
ise. Neither the precise lime ^' S j' 
^ of the first invaMun of this 
by the Carthaginians is ascertained. We 
Id, pUU a part of Sicily was in their jtfwses- 
S early as 505 B. C; though twenty-fight 
aftXT they were loudly dispossessed by Gc- 
Tlte numerous attempts, however, of the 
aginians to regain their former ponies 11 un*, 
rije to many and bloody wars between them 
ic Greeks; and prior to the year 323 B.C. 
id them again possessed of a considerable 
if llie island, whence they could not heticc- 
rd be dislodged by the whole force of Greece. 
f be proper to observe too, that, after thu 
ictioD of Tyre by Alexander, tiie Cardia- 
ls had the command of almost all die com- 
: of the western world. Whether they had 
\y made any settlements in Spain is not 
■ ; but it 16 certain that they traded to thai 
ry on account of its gold and silver mines, 
i Wtet of which it was peculiarly abundant, 
lis probable that they traded to Britain for 
he of its tin. 



SIXTH PERIOD, 
tie Death of Alexander to the Destruction of 

Qartkagt by the Rmncm». 

E historical picture which the comruenee- 
nflBt of the sixth period presents, is that of 
» eastern part of the world, from the con- 
of Italy to the river Indus, united into one 
•».' I. F va* 
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vast empire, . yet without a head — a monun 
pillar to" the victories of Alexander, despot 
its capital. The western world teems with 
and savage nations, about to be brought in s 
tsuhjectioii to the rival republics of Rome a 
Carthage. — Alexander had named no suca 
but had left behind him a victorious, hithei 
invincible army, commanded by experience 
ambitious officers, all aspiring to the sup 
power. Amidst the terrible dissensions and 
flicts to which such y a state of things mu 
continually gH'ing birth, every individual c 
family of this great conqueror — his mother, \ 
children, brothers, and sisters, were all cu 
At length four new empires arose out o 
dominions gf Alexander. To Cassander we 
signed Macedonia and all Greece; to Antig 
Asia Minor; tO-Seleucus, Babylon and the e; 
provinces; and to Ptolemy Lagus. Egypt ai 
B c western on*s. Antigonus, howcvei 
301. * n S soon defeated andr killed by Sel 
■ and Lysimachus, at the battle of 
the greater part of his dominions fell to Scle 
but several provinces, in the prevalence of 
disorders, resolved to shake olFthe voke of 
cedonia; and hence were formed the kins 
of Pontus, P/ithvnia, Pergamus, Armenia 
C-appadocia. The two most powerful anc 
uianent empires vere those of" Syria a; 
Egypt ; the first founded by Seleucus, the » 
by Ptolemy Lagus. Greece had gained lit 
all these commotions and revolutions: thoi 
w as prevented indeed from internal dissensic 
was subjected to a grievous oppression fix 
Macedonian tyrant*. 
While the empire of Alexander was tjnn 



:is, lit flic Mat, by lilt' rival ambition at 

sjBWWj ihe Romans uud Cartfi i»bai pi 
Xtrting all their efforts, and making rapid 
es, in enslaving the nations of tlit- wn.t. 
I: diuo Mated, the Romans added one aficr 
■ to dwii unpinti till itiey bad r* „ c 
the whole nf Italy under their do- ■ ■'■,■)' 
.. They experienced but one check 
headlong toman of their victor**, This 
rom PyT&ls, king of Fpirui, whose etui- 
■mbltion conceived il an easy m Imu-ic.in 
fiiw all It.ilv. i\cccn\liiiglj', having g c _ 
I thai country, lit maintained a wnr ■& \' k : 
. yeanj when he was utterly over- 
i by Curtiu Dcutatin. 
Romans having now conquered and secured 
hlng at home, their ever- res ties* and «w 
§fi ambition atiimilatcd them .to look 
for conquest and plunder. A pretest was 
anting. The Carthagjuiana, by Wug in 
ion of a great part of Sicily, and baling 
ized upon Corsica and Sardinia, were too 
Klghbonrs of the Romans not to excite 
ealousy; and, agree<iblv to their most san- 
wishes, their as_.isi.mee was no.v solicited 
Mamertii.es against Hiiro king of Syracuse 
3, Carthaginians. They embraced the op- 
iry witli the utmost alacrity, imme- B c 
commencing a war against the Car- 2K -k 
am, which lasted twenty -three 

This is the first of the three runic van, 
brated in the Roman history, which ended 
to the disadvantage of Cartilage, owing, 
to the bad conduct of her generals. Its 
uence was, the entire loss of Sicily, and 
liter cf audita, to the UjiLli.i-mi.ins. 
- 1' 2 The 
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The Romans gained also another considerable ad- 
vantage in tliis war : they were taught by it the 
nrt of fighting by sea. A Carthaginian vessel 
being wrecked on the coast of Italy, it was used 
as n model j and in three months a fleet was fitted 
out, and intrusted to the command of the consul 
Duillius, who, in the first naval engagement, 
came off victorious. 

The progress, and particularly the event, of thia 
■war demonstrated to Hamilcar Barcas, the only 
able Carthaginian general, that, unless the most 
vigorous measures were taken, Carthage must in 
the end fall a victim to the ambition of Rome. 
I le conceived therefore, that the best, if not the 
only method of warding off this dreaded blow, 
would be, to raise themselves to an equality with 
Rome by completing the conquest of Spain; in 
which country they had already considerable 
/ possessions, whence they derived great ad* 
vantage in consequence of* the abundance and 
richness of its mines. Having therefore quelled*. *' 
rclx/llion of mercenaries, who had besieged Car-. 
thage, he immediately engaged in tiie undertak- 
ing with great ardour; but his death prevented it! „ 
completion. His soli Asdrubal prosecuted hi| „ 
design with such vigour and success, that die Ro-* {_ 
mans, jealous of his advances, prevailed upon (~ 
him to enter into a treaty, by which it waa sti» j 
pulatcd, that the river Ib'erus should be the boun> I" 
dary of his conquests. It is probable that ttt[ - 
treaty was never ratiiied by the senate ^ Caw 
thage; and if it had, Hannibal, the son of A**" 
drubal, and his successor in the command, wi 
had sworn perpetual enmity to the Romans, 
never haw been bound by any ratification 
withheld him from his revenge. At t ie age 
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; two consul* C. Tert'HtiiM ;md .1- l.ml- 
'■■iLii;i-, where lie overthrew (be Konum 
raoKt unexampled carnage-. rUnuibil. 
« (igiial vjctory, ia rhargeablf with n way 
Bfjble fcult, m delaying lo march his army 
aicly to Rome; which, iecoMtnjto nU- 
muw have (alien, in the genera] counter- 
an unresisting tacrine* la hi* Biinarier 
Fubius Mtttimus, who wm twtt-4 die- 
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ihage began to be envious of his rising gr« 
ness ; and he was not only denied the necess 
supplies, but ordered home to defend his o 
country from a Roman army, which had invac 
it> under the command of Scipio. 

Hannibal, even in the zenith of his good f 
tune, had, with provident wisdom, concluded 
alliance with Philip of. Macedon ; yet this prii 
seemed now to be possessed with similar infa 
ation : he did not perceive that his, own intei 
was involved with that of Carthage. Had Eh 
sent an army to the assistance of Hannibal, i 
mediately after the battle of Cannae, Rome mi 
undoubtedly, have been -forced to have accep 
that offer of peace which she so haughtily reject 
The conqueror of Italy, therefore, was obligee 
abandon his designs, for want of the small at 
tional number of twenty or thirty thousand mc 

Scipio's view in carrying the war into Afi 

was similar to that of Hannibal in his invasior 

Jtaly, and was attended with superior *ucc 

B c He was joined in Africa by Masmii 

1*8$.' king of Numidia, by whose aid Hanni 
was overcome at the battle of Zar 
Which terminated the second Punic war. 

The event of this war was the prelude to 
universal empire of Rome. The other nati 
of the earth were about to reach the crisis 
their fate. Egypt, Syria, and Greece, secon 
the ambition of the Rontons in hastening tl 
own destruction by intestine divisions and r 
tual wars. Syria, at this time governed by J 
tiochus the Great, notwithstanding a detect 
of the Parthians, was still very powerful. H 
pibal, therefore, having taken refuge in 
Court after his defeat at Zona, endearoc 



rMIAL HtSTORr. 

In Hm ince him that It was his interest to make 
»«t upon Hume. The monarch listened to thnt 
f\pi-r ifii '_<?'! general with attention and approba- 
tion; but his measures ware dilatory, his opera- 
tions rli-votd of vigour, and he neglected the wise 
«nuiKcl of Hannibal , -which urged tlic most speedy 
am: vigorous opposition to the Romans, by his 
bwation of their own country. Carthage also, 
■ mnibf infatuation, refused ill assistance 
a-rain-t that premd Cation, which, without provo- 
.■•■■, about to doom hertoirretriovabloniin. 
In Btrfopt, the states of Greece, indignant at 
tlic oppmrioti of Macecfon, had come to a rcso 
Vitton of shaking off the yoke. Hence B c 
«riRir)atej the famous AeJwan league, 2 W 
*-Jiich continued ISO years. The confe- 
f derate stales,' however, did not continue to act 
" in concert ; and on occasion of some new an* of 
tyranny from Philip, at this time king of Man- 
noma, the KtoVmns, who were the most aggrieved, 
lifter mined to call in the Unmans to their assig- 
nee against that prince. The Romans willingly 
flheyed the call; and the Etolians, by their ai.i, 
Wercam* Philip; but the advantages of tliei'n.- 
tory redounded chiefly to the Unmans. 

TTie Etolians having at length discovered ill ir 
error, aucmpted to correct it by an evrieilifii; 
Kill nif.r<- dangerous. They now invited Aniiu- 
ihtis, king tif Syria, to defend them against ihn 
Rctrum ■- Aminehus readily accepted this im it i 
(ion, while- he disregarded tlie wiser advice 'if 
Hannibal ; but was severely punished for his in, 

dance. The small body of forces which !v 
•d in Greecp were easily overcome, and !n 
1 *n obliged by ihe, Romans to retire beyond 
Hlornil Taurus, and amerced in an annual fine ^f' 
') ulcus ; a sum, indeed, which his rcvune* 

v erf 
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were inadequate to discharge. The Macedonia 
were by no means disabled, but still continu 
formidable. ' Perses, the successor of Philip, 3 
r*e wed the war; and the loss of a decisive t 
gagement is attributable only to his own cow; 
dice. His kingdom, therefore, submitted to 1 
Romans. 

The next object of ambition to the Bonn 
>B c was utterly to exterminate the Cartha 

X67." nians, who were still possessed of no < 
spicable power. They wanted no prefc 
for this: it was sufficient for them that Cartto 
was an unequal match for the omnipotence of 
Roman arms. War, therefore, was declare< 
third time against this devoted state; and 
flames (kindled by Scipio,,the second Africam 
in which it consumed, raged incessantly for 

B c venteen days. The same year, the Grec 

146. states were deprived by Rome of 
short-lived liberties which she pretem 
to grant them, by the entire destruction of ( 
rinth. 

The only other remarkable transaction wh 
occurred, during this period, is the oppressior 
the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Sy 
After their return from the Babylonish captiv 
the Jews had been subject to Persia till 
time of Alexander : they were afterwards in s 
jection either to Syria or Egypt, as the chan 
of war between these two kingdoms- happened 
determine. Egypt being at length consider* 
reduced by Antiochus, the Jews fell under 
power, and were treated by him very tyrannies 
On a report of his death, therefore, they sbo\ 
tome signs of joy; when Antiochus came aga 
them in all the .fury of revenge, took Jerusa! 
by storm, and committed such acts of cruelty 

outri 
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, that tin- wretched inhabitant! were coo". 

1 to fly to caverns, and holes of rocks, t* 
^e the fienoncM of his wrath. Their „ 
igion was abolished; their temple pro- 170" 
fan«J; and an image Of Jupiter Olympiua 
m up on the altar of bum! offering*. This pro* 
finaiiou ii supposed to be tile ahomiiiativn of titio- 
laii»n r ipoken of by the prophet Daald. In I07 
B. C. however, the true worship was restored by 
Mtttathia* in mott of the ritir* of Judea: next 
jew the temple was purified, and the divino 
rile* rc-establUhed, by Judas Maccabeus, To 
these events a long series of wars succeeded he- 
N-ocn the Jews and the Syrians, in which the 
Jews had rinnmonly the advantage. These were 
not finally terminated when the destruction of 

e took place; which catastrophe property 
Axel rise sixth general period. 



SEVENTH PERIOD, 

Tram the Dtitructina of Carthage tu tie Death 0/ 

frajmi. 

r pHE seventh epoch bfgins in the year R. C\ 
* 146, and present- the ruins of the Or ■ ! 
■tipire, in the declining states of Syria and ol 
Egypt. The Syrian empire comprehended, ni 
lirK. all Asia, as far an, and even beyond, thr? ri- 
te Indus. In 312 B.C. however, the Indian 
tnninee.* were reded, by Seleucns, to one 8.111- 
atKOttus or Androeottns, a native, for a reward 
•f WO elephants. This Andmcotrus subdued .ill 
fte eounrries between the Indus and the Ganges ; 
sad the greatest part of Iridic may, from this lime. 
It coiuidered as independent of the Syro-Mace- 
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donian kings. The revolt of the Parthians and 
P c Bactrians, from Antiochus Tfyeus, tended 
k 2b0. 8tl ll more to hasten its decline. The former 

held in subjection that vast tract of coun- 
try now called Persia, and could never after be 
subdued. In the beginning of this period, then, 
vre find the Greek empires of Syria and Egypt 
diminished by the loss of India, Persia, Armenia, 
Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Pergamus, and other 
countries ; and the general state of the world was as 
follows : Asia was divided into the empires of India, 
Farthia, and Syria, with the lesser states of Ar- 
menia, Pontus, &c. above mentioned. Arabia 
also, which had maintained its independence since 
the time of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, began, 
even in the sixth period, to rise into consequence. 
In Africa existed the kingdoms of Egypt- and 
Ethiopia ; the territories of Cardiage in subjec- 
tion to Home; together with the kingdoms of 
Numidia, Mauritania, and Gctulia, also about to" 
be swallowed up by the insatiable ambition of 
the same rapacious power. The barbarous and 
insignificant nations to the south of these, were 
objects unworthy of the Roman dignity, and 
therefore remained in security. The Gauls, the 
Germans, and a few Spanish nations, were the 
only people in Europe who dared to resist the ' 
Roman arms. These, from inferiority in military 
skill, engaged in a very unequal contest. 

In 155 B. C. the Spaniards, \vho had been sub» i 
clued by Scipio Africanus during the second Pum 
nic war, revolted, but were reduced by the de* 
B c struction of Nurnantia ; and the famished* 
];>j! inhabitants perished in those flames wl " " 

themselves had kindled. Attalus, king 
Fergamus, having bequeathed, at hU death, 
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:he Roman people ail his goods, they inlerpreted 
lis expressions in their utni;st Imiude, andsetzed 
jpon tiis kingdom, reducing it to a Roman pro- 
ufcf the name utAtia Proper. Majorca, 
Minorca, and Ivies, together with several B c 
aatioiii beyond the Alps, were likewise j^" 
nought into submission. 

In Africa tbe anna of Rome were equally suc- 
xssfnl. Numidia ami Mauritania helped B ^ 
•o extend tlie Roman territories; tin.' tor- i*0'„" 
uer of v. hieh was totally reduced. 

By (he decline of tile empire of Syria in the 
EM, (Jut Jew* Mere enabled to recover their li- 
berty, and even to give to their dominions an ex- 
Li) Cat which they po.^efsed in the days 
rf Dai id and of Solomon. The civil dissensions 
between AnliiicUus Grypus and Antiochus Cyai- 
RBDK, encouraged the cities of Tyre, Sidon, 
ftolemais, and Ga/,3, with other place*, to dc- 
doe themselves independent. These de- B c 
lections gradually promoted die decline of {q U '_ 
Ike Syrian monarchy, till Tlgranes, king 
rf Armenia, seventeen years after, completed in 
n&Kttou. When ihw prince was conquered li) 
ttme, Syria became a Roman province. About 
ftis time,' the victorious career of the Romans re- 
«thed a mighty check from Midiridates, king of 
Itnu. This ambitious a:id bloody tyrant c"i:i- 
fflenc.-.! his reign by the murder of his own n: - 
who had been left co-partner in the. kin .-■ 
He afterwards put to death the two K«»i; 
iiister Lftodicc, which she had by Ariar.iili 
_«f Cappadocia, in order to place on (he \ ■■ 
I'lhrone one of his own sons, a child n«i 
■* than eight years old. Nicomedes, king ii 
Waii, having married Laodice, tlie widow of 
Ami;.' 1 '".-. 
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Ariarathes, alarmed at these cruel and arbit 
proceedings, suborned a youth, as the third so 
Ariarathes, to be king of Cappadocia; sen* 
Laodice to Rome to attest his legitimacy, 
the consequent justice of his title. Ou the o 
hand, Mithridates, not behind them in arti 
dispatched Gordius, the governor of his son 
Rome, who declared that the youth who tha 
on the throne of Cappadocia was the third 
and lawful heir of Ariarathes. The Romans, 
ing thus made arbiters in this intricate affair, 
tied the dispute by depriving Mithridates of < 
padocia, and Nicomedes of Paphlagonia. Mi 
dates being thus crossed in his ambitious des 
upon Cappadocia, instantly flew to arras ag 
B c the Roman republic. This famous 

89/ the longest, and one of the most preg 

with danger and death Rome ever sus 

e J, was finally brought to a close by Pompei 

B c Great, after having lasted twenty-six y 

^3/ The kingdoms of Armenia, Cappad 
and Bithynia, had before submitted to 
Roman power. 

Not long after, the kingdom of Judea was 
B. C vcrte d into a Roman province by I 

£4/ pey, who at the same time obliged Hi 
nus, its sovereign, to resign Caelo 
and Phoenicia, which had acceded to Judca b 
conquests of his predecessors. All the east, tl 
fore, from the Mediterranean sea to the bo 
of Parthia, was now subject 10 the dominie 
Rome. 

In the west some remains of liberty still 
isted among the Gaulish and Spanish nit 
The Gauls, who were not finally subdued til 
time of Julius C*sar, mad? frequent and on 

irrup 



oru into luly. juliua Cicsar, moreover, in 
iriike expeditions, visited Germany and 
if but did little more than visit them, la 
r of those countries were his cunquenti 
extensive or permanent. In the civil wars 
ai him and Pompey, he seized upon the 
on at Mauritania, and those parti of Numi- 
!ticli bad been left in powewjoa of their 
• Egypt alone remained; Cyre- ^ c 
bequeathed to the Romans; and jg, 
ding Cyprus guilty of possessing 
the too fell a victim to bis avarice. The 
amours of Pwupey, Julius Ctesar, and 
ithony, with Cleopatra, the beautiful 
Egypt, served even more than the i titer - 
iions of the republic to prutractlhe dis- 
' that kingdom. Egypt, how- B c 
;n years after the bJttle of Ac- 9. " 
which determined the fate of Att- 
ain! Cleopatra, was reduced to ;i Roman 
ce. 

Jle the arms of the republic were thus vio 
t abroad, it was convulsed and tortured with 
ling dissensions at home. The bloody se- 
1 of the Gracchi, which engendered such 
and inextinguishable hate between the pa- 
H and plebeians, properly dated their origin 
he siege of Numantia in Spain. This small 
ifhich contained no more than 400u fighting 
misted for six years the whole force of the 
a army which besieged it, on oue occasion 
; it a most terrible and disgraceful over- 
'. Of the 30,000 which opposed the Nu- 
oec, 20,000 were killed, and the remaining 
jo hemmed in as to be allowed no possi- 
of escape, la this extremity they nego-. 
(i, I. G uatai 
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tiated a peace, by which it was stipulated : 1 . That 
the Numantincs should sutler the Romans to re- 
tire unmolested. 2. That Numantia should main- 
tain its independence, and be reckoned among 
♦he Roman allies. This treaty the Romans bad 
die iniquity to violate; but, to compensate this Vio- 
lation, ordered the commander of their army to 
be delivered up to the Numantincs, who insisted 
that his army also should be delivered up: this 
was refused, and the war being renewed, ter- 
minated as above related. Titus Semproniiw 
Gracchus had been one of the most active in 
promoting the above-mentioned peace with the 
Numantincs, and consequently had been in equal 
danger with the commander in chief of being 
gi\cn up to their mercy. 'J 'his was a disgrace his 
\iolence of temper. could not brook, and he dct<*r- 
miued upon revenge, lie began by esjujusing the 
cause ot the plebeians against the odious tyranny 
of the patricians; reviving the old law which 
enacted that no Roman citizen should possess 
more than ;iOO acres of land: the overplus was to 
be distributed amongst those who had no Iand«, 
and the. rich to be reimbursed from the public 
treasury. The riches of Attains, which had beef 
bequeathed to the Roman people, he also distri 
bute.d without opposition. In the destructive tr 
limits excited by these seditious proceedings, J 
was assassinated by P. Nasica; and, at the sar 
time, hundreds of his friends and adherents wt 
cut off by deaths of torture. 

Hi* brother, and successor in seditious inno 
tion, Cuius Sempronius Gracchus, enacted 
Sempronian law, which ordained, that no pel 
who had been legally depi ived of a magistracj 
misddiicuiK>rs should ocr alu-r be cap.ibl 



r Roman citizens. This wa* followed 
and murders in the city, and a revolt 
tout III.: stale* of Italy. To give the tini,!.- 
ke l<> this picture of genera calamity, tlic 
liii[* t'.niinns ufSyila and Mario* were de- 
the city with blood. A detail of the num- 

prescript inn* and matucm ordained bv 
iliuman tyrants; of the increa*ine heaps of 
A-liii-li day after day choked up i)«: street* 
uoucd tin: air. is enough tp frecae the. 

It is sufficient to observe, in thin place, 
•sc various honors ended in the perpetual 
ibip of Syllu. 

lever were die motives of Sylla, lie B c 
i bii resignation after having en- jo/ 
biolute power only two years. But 
aman outrages ot Sylla and Mariu* wen? 
led by tbo no lens faui contesU of Cauar 
mpey. Thews coaleils, after having pro- 
ill the varieties of calamity incident to ei- 
», were terminated by ihe battle of Pliar- 
a which Pompey was overthrown and his 
s totally ruined. Cssar, with all B c 
: dispatch, then crossed over into 43." 

defeated the republican army in 
intinent, reduced Mauritania to a Roman 
:e, and thus completed his victories in di.it 
. The events of the battle of Munda, 

between Ca-sar und the republican army 
tided by IVimpey the younger, elevated 
t6 absolute power, but annihilated the li- 
t the Roman republic. 

G 2 Carwt 
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- c Caesar had now established his own au- 
40/ thority on the ruins of his country 5 but 
there remained a few Roman breasts which 
still cherished the sacred fire of freedom, which 
still preserved an abhorrence of tyrants. Brutus, 
at the head of a number of the principal senators, 
entered into a conspiracy against the usurper, 
and he was assassinated in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age. 

B c Tyrannicide has seldom beeh found to 
59/ succeed. The^death of Caesar gave activity 
to the ambition of Marc. Anthony, who 
espoused his cause, and determined to raise him- 
self by the destruction "of Caesar's enemies. In 
tlie funeral oration which he spoke over his mur* 
dered friend, he exerted every effort, and tried 
every art, to kindle a spirit of revenge in the po- 
pulace. This insidious and inflammatory 11a- 
rangue had the desired effect, and the people 
from all quarters crowded to his standard. Tho 
republican forces under the command of Brutus 
and Cassius were finally defeated by Anthony and 
Octavius at the battle of Philippi. After num- 
berless disturbances, proscriptions, and massa- 
cres, Octavius obtained the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the empire, by his victory over Anthony 
and Cleopatra at the sea fight of Actium. Tlii 

g c event completed the destruction of there* 
07/ public; and Octavius, now saluted undefl 
the titles of Augustus and emperor, after ' 
reducing Spain, Mccsia, Pannonia, and a tei] 
other countries adjacent to the Roman terril 
soon established a profound and universal 
through the extensive dominions of Home.' 

^. d. The remainder of this period is 
l. able for the conquest of Britain by 



M 

rod Agricola, and (he destruction of Jem- 
foy Titus. The war with the Jews ori- 
?d from Oieir obstinate claim of Ca-sarea, 
i the Romans had added to die province of 
. Tite conduct of this war was first iie 
1 to Vespasian, to whom many of the cities 
a surrendered. He even proceeded so far 
ay siege to Jerusalem, but died before he 
■mplrti'd its reduction. This magnilicent 
enowned city was utterly destroyed by his 
tus, and levelled with die ground; B c 
*ws were dispersed into all nations, -#' 
never since been able to erect 
« into a distinct community. About ten 
r this great event, die southern parts of 
ere entirely subdued by Agricola. 
ai\ was elecied emperor of Rome amidst 
nanimous rejoicings of the people, and with 

ricurrence of the armies. Under the reign 
virtuous and benevolent prince, all things 
ed to promise peace and domestic tranquil- 
Trajan was possessed of great courage and 
try talents, as well as the more amiable, yet 
lazzling, qualities of justice and humanity; 
Ihe barbarians, w ho commonly commenced 
hostile inroads at the election of a new ein- 
, continued for the most part quiet and ohe- 
. The flacians, however, had the boldness 
tint from the Roman people a tribute e\- 
1 from the cowardice of Domitian. Tim 
:ror now suddenly appeared on die frontiers, 
o awed diem by his presence that they rea- 
eutered into a treaty of peace. This was 
after violated by Decebalus, the Daeian 
i when Trajan entering the hostile country 
i a bridge over the rapid stream <j 
63 tbe 
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the Danube, obtained a complete victory, thou 
with a prodigious slaughter of his troops, a 
Dacia became a Roman province. The empei 
then turned his arms eastward, passing throu 
the submissive kingdom of Armenia; and by 1 
skill and activity of his operations reduced Mei 
potamia, Chaldea, Assyria j and took Ctesiphon, t 
capital of the Parthian empire, appointing ovei 
a king — from an idea that this was the best n 
thod of retaining such a rebellious people in si 
jeetion. Still pursuing his conquests in the ci 
lie subdued nations then unknown; and it is : 
ported, that when he had reached the confines 
India, he lamented that he had not the vigi 
and youth of an Alexander, that he might expk 
new provinces and kingdoms, and add them 
the. Roman empire. The conquests of Trajan 
the east were splendid, and only splendid ; tl 
were neither permanent nor useful. As soon 
he had signified his Intention of returning 
R«»mc, the conquered barbarians appeared ati 
in arms, so that not an acre of territory was aoil 
to i he Roman empire. Trajan did not reach hon 
but died of a tlnx in the town of Selinn.-: <at>< 
A D wards called Trajanopolis) in Cilic'w , a 
1 17." with his death closes the seventh gene 
period of history. 

Agreeably to our plan, it is now necessary 
review the progress of the arts, sciences, ; 
learning among the Romans. It was not ti 
late ])criod of the republic that the arts appe 
at Rome; till the spoils of Carthage and J 
had corrupted and civilized the semi-barb 
conquerors. No literary relic exists of the 
asjes of the republic ; no popular song nff 
chronicle. Even of those writers who pav 
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way for our present classical models, the teach* 
of the Augustan school, little n-maini. We hi 
smlj* a few fragment* of Ertnitis rind Lucilin 
>'onuiKitcl)"ivcpo«e«LiitTeiiu(,tlipmo«t origins 
of (he Roman poets. The comedies of Phmhj 
*nd Terence prove that thn comic drama of tin 
sclents was I'm- lens perfect Own their tragedies. 
i tht succeeding more correct writtn loss ori- 
lsiiiy appears. The Augustan age was le« the 
» of genius than of tarts: poetry, priming, 
lilpture, architecture, music, Were all learnt If jiu 
t; and the. Koniiia imitator* rarely or never 
■ ro have improved on their prototype*. 
luture, perhaps, and architecture, are, by meli- 
us, incapnbk of improvement, Ofwicinrt. 
c we have little but wild mid incredible n«- 
Assorodly, modern painting t**eredi 
irtj though that had attained the ittmr. i 
s and correct nets of outline. The an 
fch perpetuaie* the gcnlu* of the painter is oi 
modern discovery. 

If the Roman and Grecian poet* he compared. 
the result will he little favourable to die lii.nnn,, 
(bough their fume h.n heen uinii.trd hy tin- wivi I. 
t* Grecian literature. We pn*xex* 'the bail id 
W Latins, Catullus, Vi^il, Ik*.', u,> name, r.i 
■pA celebrity birvu pcftauasL li. i 1 ■<■ writers 
■ know no rrnicJi to be tnu w tated , that it i* ftit 
'I reasonable to bctitste-, they harfl borrowed 
writer-. wllfltt (forks hue been !"•<. 
t has Inherited the fcnw of AIcsfu* ami 

us one frreat uk:iiii]s1it of orator* 
Her hi.inii.-ai model-, ate 1, •■. pnfal. 
r-.i want id' antiquarian research In I.jvyi 
* good koic ol balkiat and 'i'jcltus !■ oh/"*" 

SKcf 
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faced by an affected mannerism. Caesar's 
jnoirsare well -and plainly written. The r 
valuable commentaries of Sylla are lost. 

Her religion and philosophy also Rome rece 
from Greece. The same wild fables constit 
the belief* of the people $ the same physical, dre 
and moral systems were the tenets of the ru 
A selfish Epicurean philosophy was held by 
majority of the senators, which corrupted t 
individually, subverted the liberty of the repu 
and was. one of the most active causes in poi 
ing, and finally destroying, the empire. The 
characters whose virtues have entitled them tc 
veneration of after-ages, were of the Stoic scl 
Such weroCato, Brutus, and those good men 
were the victims pf Tiberius, and Nero, and 
mitian; Partus, Heloidius, and their fellow- 
ferers 5 men who were the martyrs of virtue j 
who have obtained no popular applause, bee 
their actions and deaths were connected wit 
great public calamity. 



EIGHTS PERIOD, 

« 

From the Death of Trajan to the Division g 
Empire under Const antine. 

HPHE dominions of Rome were now stret 
-* out to their utmost extent; and tins vast 
pure had swallowed up almost all the nations 
earth. It comprehended the greater part of Bri 
all Spain, France, the Netherlands, Italy, pa 
Germany, Egypt, Barbary, Bildulgerid, Tu 
in Europe, Turkey in Asia, and Persia. Wit 
gard to the state of India, at this time, histc 

«' 
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■alcnt. China was too remote even for the im- 
Uitiou of the Romans, who arrogated to themselves 
ihc empire of ike world. The northern parts of 
Europe, and of" Asia, swarmed with fierce and 
ravage hordes of barharia.ns, already formidable 
enemies of Rome, and destined soon to crush her 
pre-emtnence, and to trample her honours in the 
dost 

like every thing human, the empire of Rome, 
having reached the meridian of its power and 
(uSendour, began to dedine. The provinces of 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, revolted) 
Ihe PanhUna threw off their dependence; and the 
northern barbarians poured in increasing num- 
bers upon the frontiers. The Parfhians, however, ^ 
who had ever been severely galled by the Roman ' 
fdke, and therefore always restless aftd trouble- 
tame, 'were at length totally subdued by A D 
fesia, which country had been long in a i$_" 
Ejection to them; but the Romans de- 
led no advantsge from this event The enmity 
" Parthia to Rome was now transferred to thu 
TSians, who continued to infest the Roman trr- 
irin on the east, while the barbarians reiterated 
ir inroads on the north. 

rhat we may form a more distinct notion of 

fierce and terrible enemy Rome had to eu- 

rter, and of the instrument' by which she 

it will be necessary to sketch the outline of 

character, the manners, and religions tenet* 

lose savage nations of the north, who not 

wrought the downfall of that mighty empire, 

hanged the face of the whole western world. 

e fortune of Rome had triumphed over every 

ent, and, from the asylum of a band of ruf- 

ihat city had gradually become the mistress 

of t 
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of the world. The steady valour of her legi 
was invincible in the field, and the crooked po 
of hex intrigues succeeded in disuniting and we 
ening whatever enemies she had marked out 
subjection. But the dark forests of Germ 
were inhabited by a race of men, against wl 
the Romans, in the time of their republic, m; 
tained a doubtful contest ; the contest could 
long be doubtful between a free nation, here 
the enthusiasm of a warlike superstition, and 
timid slaves of Rome, accustomed to crouch 
neath every libertine or tyrant who oppre: 
them. Hie manners of the Germans have b 
delineated by Tacitus, the most philosophy 
historians. They elected their kings on accc 
of their noble birth; their leaders, for their ; 
sonal valour. The table of their chief was ru 

• 

furnished ; but it was furnished with abundai 
and the warriors who shared his feast, andrece 
sometimes of him a horse trained for war, so 
times a victorious and bloody lance, gratified t 
own favourite passion in the return they mad 
military sen' ice. Matters of small import 
were decided by their chiefs, but all thing 
moment were referred to the general assem 
here too they elected their leaders. The fiel 
battle was the only road to preferment; and 
only method to obtain the. favour of the God* 
by valour. 

The education of the Germans cave 1 
strength and stature $ and their strength was 
served by the remarkable continence whid 
peculiarly and honourably distinguished th 
" for there (says Tacitus) no one laughs at 1 
nor is it called the fashion to corrupt and be 
runted.". Thev looked upon women as their eq 
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QBipinlaB] and whoever wished for the 
•i a mnu, first made himself worthy ut" 

.term. TliCV '!ivni:-il 1 1 ! i ■ l.i ■ t'.n i .11 r.-tl I'y il, ■ 

i .uul wt lino frequent mention of prophet- 
ntttmdmg upon their armies. Nor ia. this 
rltul: fol, ttmslautly ft»(il t >>i]i_i: [liemsehv* 
■ in, mar or hunting, they left the study of 
es, ami the art of waling, b> the women; 
■w art win mi rnyitcrjwu u the wvwion was 
rut. Thr women were retpected, and then;- 
i- ■;.. respectable. 

'ieton of the earlier inhabitants of Ger- 
■iu Hi, tadrtence of n supreme God, 
jie universe, to whom all urinp wenj 
» lad obedient. He U culled in tin- 
c author of every thing that cxistethj 
1 ln*ing; thr ("'archer into COHCdlted 
e being that nevi«r rhanptli." Infinite 
r. boundless knowlfiipt: and in-nice, -u-ore his 
tiles. To erect statues to mis Deity, or to 
of confining him within the inclusure of 
, \vn» helJ absurd and impious. " It w.w 
Within woods, and consecrated forests, Unit 
could serve him properly. There he seemed 
ign in silence, and to make himself felt by 
aspect which he inspired." An infinite imm- 
f infcriordeitiis, andf.enii, redding in every 
rf nature, and chiTi-iin^ it< operations, were 
unions of tliis diiinitv. This supreme being, 
;h irritated by tin* sins of mankind, was rncr- 
, and capable of being appeased by prayer 
repentance. To serve him with sacrifices 
wavers, to do no wrong to others, and to be 
! end intrepid in themselves, constituted all 
morality they derived from religion. The 
A of these w-aj to be punished by a future 
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state of torment, and the observance rewarded by 
joys without number and without end. 

Such was the religion of the more ancient 
Scandinavians. But about seventy years before* 
Christ this degenerated Sabeism yielded to the 
institutions of Odin. 

. Sigge, the son of Fridulph, commanded the 
Ases, a Scythian people, situated between the 
Euxine and Caspian seas, whenPompey conducted 
the Mithridajtic war. As the priest of Odin, he 
assumed the name of that deity. Sharing in 
the defeat of Mithrklates, Odin collected together 
all who preferred danger and freedom to subjec- 
tion, and led them towards die north of Europe, 
subduing the nations in his way, and giving them 
to one or other of bis sons or companions. This 
extraordinary man was the inventor of the Runic 
characters ; and by his persuasive eloquence, his 
skill in extempore poetry, and his impostures, 
made himself respected as a deity. The Runic 
Chapter, or the Magic of Odin, is still preserved 
as his composition. He enumerates in it the 
wonders he could perform by his songs, mingling 
the operations of magic with those powerful effects 
which poetry lias been known to produce. The 
death of Odin was conformable to his life* Per- 
ceiving that his end drew near, lie called together 
his friends and companions, and, giving himsel' 
nine wounds in the form of a circle, told them 
whilst dying, that he went to take his seat amon 
the other Gods, wlicre he would receive those wl 
exposed themselves fearlessly in battle, and dir 
in arms. 

The religion of Scandinavia was now entir 
cLanged. Odin was worshipped as the supre 
being; and the lather and creator of mank 



Inned pari vt the Scandinavian roylhu- 
faJlialh, the phicU-roofbd hall, wh thrs 
f tMiii, where he received those who fell 
The joy* of heaven cumiited in culling 
mr lo pieces, and drinking ale out uf iIk- 
f their oticmiev. Nitilicim WW the place 
[for the feeble j it wi« & ifaoda «f Hda, 
h, the (bughteT of lite Scandinavian Satan. 
L»h vm her palace ; the thmtnold of her 
u Precipice; her able, Famine; her 
were Expectation and Delay; her bed, 
i and Pain." 

«d by this gloom)' and wild supentifton, 
-ink' the pasttnW of the Golbfl, It was 
n Denmark, that whoever solicited an 
t jjon iA the army ought upon all occa- 
attack one enemy, to face two, to retire 
e step back from three, and not to make 
il rctreattill utaulted by four. Thm in- 
»lth every itimulu* of honour, interest, 
(jion, rejoicing in battle, and hoping the 
nrj of ValhtBa from death in the field, 
ihed upon the Uonun provinces. The de- 
. death of (he Roman emperor Deciua ter- 
n's succe-sor into submU-iun ; and he 
to purchase peace from these formidable 
> by an annual (rihnu*. Hut the Romans 
indignity; and the death of Gal I us ex- 
it, placed Valerian and Galiiemis on tho 
Gallieuua is admirably characterized by 
: " he was master of many curium hut 
Ktences; a ready orator, an elegant poet, 
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a skilful 17:11 i!'-niT, an cxeellent cook, an J .1 

contempt ihle prince.*' WhiUt lit* philosop] 

uiih the \isionary Plotinns, or wasted hutii 

all (lie "refined debaucheries of an emperor 

Franks ra\at;ed Gaul and Spain ; tlie Allen 

(lenetraCcd e\en into Ital> , Hie e.'tir* of fTitl 

were plundered \.y tin: Goth*; nV dc^en 

Sparta anil Athens were captured by tliescb. 

rianii. Gal!:cum the while, with all the hid 

pbi1ofio;>h} of indifference, received rvjx'atei 

trHigrnee of im.*.. moils, cU fi-its, and n-belli 

and, cndca\ourii:i; by witri«iim.s to ImgU at 

fainy, singled out »nrnc pariit-itfar prodiii iff 

i!ic. lost pru\i:n:e, am! carelcsdy a* kef!, if* U 

must be mined unless it w.* supplivd ukh 1 

from E& pt, or arras cirth from Gaid r 

A *iu region of emperor*, ul*> had by 
sonal valour risen from the lowest order of ^-h- 
repressed the inrrwuls of '.lie barbarians, and : 
time delayed the fall of Home. Hut uhile 
delivered their subjects from die Goths, 
made them more cll'cetually slaves. De>j*> 
was .sy sterna! i/.»*d by Dioelc^iaii; he assumed 
diadem; hii» robe* were of silk and gold; .uul 
orbit ant fa \e> became necessary to support an 
pensive anil extravagant C"tah!i.<d.mc:it. Yet 
f>clt'bian grew .sirk of the pn^rant of empire, 
retired to the more em table r.ink nf private 
•' If (said the old emperor) I co-.dd .show Maxir 
the cabbages which I have pl.mti-d with my • 
hands al Salona, he would 1:0 linger urgf m 
reliiKjoLsb die enjoyment of happiness for 
pursuit «if pjuvr." 

Under Diocletian tlie government waa di\ 
into four parts. lie first took Maximiau as 
colleague on tiie throne; aud afterward* ere 



t Mupefor*. CwoupSui and G»- 

ittta in ilw MlmitiUtrjtivn. Thi* 

an «f toe gnwnum-ni nmdncad grrat dimr- 

.11 «rt*-*Jtioil i> i'vur-luM .nil iikI mQituy 

, vmA Mttnvtgii tii]uinn^ ad i-<ci- 

«t Mputl « lb U ul" ilk.' K'iuki «ai;<emrai 

ice the twpfc wotv kimI^c fc- «<jfM( (he 

L»fi;J uui -iivl iqpotfi, 'I'm cropir*. 



are 10 By/«iliuii) <iww tv-tn«n- p-js." 
This prtwml ii ni*n*l blow la 
Ttipirv; the wctJtTn und i«mi prevtiMW 
»tp:>riitc\l. iiiid pmoad l» dirifrnsrt ■> 
put itie Itiuiuu lo^ttii* wan %ii)nou»ii 
Ub- IUiuw and <l*c Duuubc to ibe cod ; mi 
wriors of liio empire Ix-iBij ih»w ibnwn 
:, an «*y 4cimi»iou *.»s aitUded lo die ia» 
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Vandals, and the foundation of the French mo- 
narchy laid. 
A D The Huns, who.se numbers and ferocity 
420." had impelled the Goths upon the llpman 
empire, soon followed in the .same career. 
Seven hundred thousand warriors obeyed the 



command of Attila: brutal in their appear* 
unco, and savage in their manners, they bore 
-clown every thing l>efnre them, and the ty- 
rants of Home and Constantinople trembled at 
the wrath of the Scythian conqueror. The vic- 
tims of his thirst of dominion gave Attila the aj>* 
-pollution of The scourge of God. 

Italy alone remained to the Romans of all their 
mighty empire, and this was converted into a 
' «A.D Gotlno kingdom by Odoaoer. Constanti- 
4^76. noplc. however, was still retained by the 
Kastern emperors. A few fugitives from 
the arms of Attila laid the foundations of Venice. 
In every other part the barbarians were tri- 
umphant, and win -rover they settled they esta- 
blished the tenure of military service. 

"When a tribe determined to occupy any country 
they had subdued, they divided the conquered 
lands, each soldier seizing his portion, as a settle- 
ment acquired by Ins sword. Of this he was the 
full and only proprietor. But to preserve* this 
property from the vengeance of the ancient inha- 
bitants, or from the more dangerous attacks of 
miooooding barbarians, every freeman bound him- 
self to take arms for the general defence j which 
compart if he neglected or refused to perform, 
the htrtbannit'i', or tine of sixty crowns, was le- 
vied upon hi in, and slavery or banishment was 
the consequence of insolvency. Allodial or in- 
ilo|)cmlcnt pro|>erty being thus subjected to mili- 
tary service, a new species of posbesston was gra* 

duillv 
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iht.'lv Mndkrakt, adopted from their custom* 
i»-hik tliry tcimiiiwrf in their native woodn. The. 
(irmuw chief* were ambitions of" cnlleeiing round 
Onr own perntaw a number of detached and de- 
rated followers; and MB have before rnafltioaed, 
.1 increased the number and courted the 
ttronr <tf these (Lfir tait Hut attendant*, hy pri* 
train «' arms and home*, and by profiue, thinie.b, 
inelegant. Inwpitalily. \Vinie Mad property ill 
bud wwi nnkumu-n, ihrfi 1 were ifac ptnj gt&i and 
the only nrward* v.-hidi eonkl In: hustmrwl, or de- 
11k mMc HBtUDlkl reeomperucs of 

i#*w naturally «ibsti tut ed innl*c«-9ftbe*e • 
honourable Criflo*, when the value of landed pro- 
frrtv rank- in bo understood Bnoog then. 

Ktuti-i ilm* gives «'o^ ailed I'l-.nficut, and in 
after aeytfrmla. Am! u» hy the -allodial property 
ibe prnwrstmrs «W« obliged tn appear iu anus iu 
ifcfrnrr of the community, so by these feudal te- 
nure* they subjected themselves to personal Ker- 
*ici* to him tror« whom they received sueh IhiiJk, 
Hw nlorc powerful \a*sals soon obtained the i-chs- 
finuation of their heneiiees d'.iriiv; !ilc, iind alter- 
want* the right of hereditary po^es.-aon. 'I'liu 
nurd* i>r beneficiaries of tin? crown moreover 
appropriated to themselves titles of honour ; and 
these personal marks of distinction, which the 
pobUc admiration liud bestowed on existing merit, 
a natural vanity transmitted from lather to son. 

Lilted above the people and rendered independent 
at* the iov* reign, every kingdom was broken into ;i, 

HiyBcparattprineipaliliesasitci>;ilai]icd]HiU'ei]iil 

rani. Thuit endleis raiieea of jealousy arose, ami 
■wMe-waating anarchy prevailed. Hcncethe pus. 
■Mora of independent laird, being cspiseil as iiuh- 
nduala to rapine and oppression, iouad ii-iieu'*- 
H i Kirji 
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sary to seek powerful protectors, by whom and 
under whose banners they might repel enemies 
whom they could not singly oppose: and hence 
the allodial or independent property was generally 
changed into feudal tenures. Excepting the cle- 
rical order, all the advantages and privileges of 
society were confined to an insolent and oppress 
sive nobility. The king, without prerogative and 
without authority, could neither protect the in* 
jiocent nor punish the guilty. The nobles, when 
they were not combined to insult .the sovereign, 
harassed each other by peqietual incursions, and 
enslaved their inferiors by the most grinding op*- 
pressions. 

The piarcrsion of a pure and simple religion to 
the purposes of disseminating hatred and legalis- 
ing slaughter, originated in the superstitions of 
those barbarous nations, whose manners and ir- 
ruptions we have l>een describing. When they 
were converted to Christianity, the)' changed the 
object, not the spirit, of their religious worship; 
The means bv which thev had been accustomed 
to conciliate the favour of their false deities, the.il 
absurd ceremonies, their confused doctrines, they 
still partially retained, under the idea of their 
being best adapted to render men acceptable to the 
all- wise Author of order and of reason. 

Such were the evils which followed the est** 

blLdiment of the barbarians. What then most 

have been the horrors which accompanied theiff*" 1 

irruption! A contemporary historian of some emit 

iience expressly declines the task of describing 

them, as beggaring the powers of language with* 

put success, and lacerating humanity without 

Utility. The destruction ' of tfre human speciet 

wai incredible. 

Hut 
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Bo* nothing can exhibit a stronger proof oflhcsc. 
devastations, than the total subversion of Roman 
CUiloni* atiir Homan civilization. In less than a 
century, new forms of government, new laws, 
dw manners, new dresses, new language*, new 
names of men and countries, were every where 
introduced. Lite/ature. and almost its very name, 
perished. A dense and heavy darkness covered 
Europe. Alfred the Great complained, that from 
the Humber 10 the Thames (here was not a priest 
who understood the liturgy in his mother tongue, 
or who could translate the easiest piece of Latim . 
«*1 tlwt from the Thames to the sea the «ccle- 
lustics were more ignorant still, hi the ninth 
itury, Ihrbaud, count palatine, the supreme 
fee of the empire, by virtue of his office, affixed 
all papers the mark of (lie cross, from his in- 
ability to subscribe his name. And so late as the 
14th century, Duguesrhlm, constable of France, 
•the highest officer of the state, and one of the 
greatest, men of his age, could neither read nor 
, Write. 

i The difficulty oi" irailupkin;: book* also con. 
tribuled loperpemate thin general ignorance. Tim 
Romans usually wrote their books on pajiei made 
of an Egyptian reed, called papyrus; but after 
the ootiipiesi of Lgipt |i- [he Su.nvns, in the (til 
raitury, all commerce factWHB thai cuuutrv nod 
Europe was cut off. 'Uh-v mm afaHged Ootid ■■■, 
IB place of die papyrus, t.i ".i itr.'\-i, thin;.; i.p"ii 
parchment; and as the jirico of that article was 
high, biioks became extremely rare and of great 
TMue, The counlsss of Anjou paid for. a copy 
«f the Homilies of Haimou, bishop of Halbvi- 
itatkj two hundred sheep, rive (mailers of wheal , 
and the game quantity of rye and millet. Uue 
circum- 
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circumstance will strongly mark tlie scarcity 
the materials, while it gives us occasion to 
gret it. The greater part of the old monkish i 
nuscript* are evidently written on parchrt 
from which some former treatise had been eras 
and in this manner it is probable that several 
the best works of the enlightened ancients h 
periihed. "We have lost the songs of.iVlcn 
which aroused Greece to freedom — the decad 
Livy, which developed the sources of corrupt i 
and would have made us more intimately 
miainted with the destroyer of .Carsar — and tl; 
annars of Tacitus, which would have tricked 
footsteps of despotism, and have followed the i 
manoeuvres by which a Sejanus crept into pov 
and his subsequent oppressions; oppresui 
which ultimately roused the people into danger 
indignation, and forced the emperor to sacri 
his minister that he mi^ht savt; himself. 

A fearlessness of danger and of death, a r 
and jealous sense of pergonal independence, 
::11 the ruder energies of mind and of body, c 
racterized the northern nations while tliey 
cinined in their native forests. These virti 
the generous produce of simplicity and equal 
gradually withered beneath the influence of 
feudal system. The jieople were brutalized 
oppressions, the higher ranks were corrupted 
a spirit of domination ; and were a gloomy-rain 
philosopher to seek for an «ra in history most 
grading tp human nature, he unquestioni 
would fix on the earlier centuries of the let 
system. 

But we must now display the state of the £ 
em empire. Justinian ascended the throne 
Coxutaniiuople about fifty years after Oda 
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had founded 3 Gothic kingdom in Italy. . D 
Three generations had corrupted the hardy 557," 
virtue of the Vandals, r ho had made Car- 
thage the metropolis of their African empire. 
Arianism vras the established faith of theVanilals, 
and Genseric and his successors have been brand- 
ed as the persecutors of the orthodox Trinlfciriaiis. 
The free profession of the Athanasiaa creed 
was allowed by Hilderic; but this mild lad vir- 
tupus monarch offended both parlies, because be 
per»eci!Eed neither. He was deposed and im- 
prisoned by Gelimer. The warper replied 10 the 
hArferciKV of Justinian, " ihit it was the ri;Lt 
ef a free people to remove or puniah their chief 
magistrate, who had failed in the execution of the 
tinglr olfice." Justinian resolved to deiirer or 
JWUMjtt hi* ally; Gelimer to maintain hie usur- 
pation: " and the war (»ys the historian) was 
preceded according to the practice of cmlized 
nations, by the most solemn protestations that 
each party was sincerelv desirous of peace." Be- 
lisarius, a Thracian peasar.t, who had risen (:y 
nlour and abilitv, was appointed general of the 
Soman armies: he deserved the important trui'. 
In ibis war, the contemporary Frocopms :•_- 
markf, that Africa was so entirelv dispeop!;- ',. 
that a person might travel several days with ". 
meeting a human being; and he adds, " it is so 
eiacewation [o say, 1h.1t hi the course of tin- « _: 
i/BO/VXi perished by die sword, and &nu: .,-. 
and pestilence." Gdlmer.was r ursneJ iiito Nu.. .'.- 
im. and besieged on the mountain where be 1 
■Mgbt refiige. His capture conouded the « .'-- 
and the Vandal monarch followed tl»e triumph ■: 
xVStaiius, still maintainjn; bi# dignity, aadei- 
daini!tig 
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clrmir»g as he passed, "Vanity! vau&i, . 
canity!" 

Flitted by the conquest of Africa, Justin'un 
voked a war w 'ah the Got lac conquerors of ] 
Daring tne twenty years that this war contin 
the contemporary Procopius estimates the la 
the Goths at 15,000,000; nor will this appea 
r redible, when we rind, that in one campaign 50 
labourers died of hunger. After the conque 
Italy, Justinian endeavoured, by benevolent 
ineifectual edicts, to remedy the evils -his a 
lion had occasioned. 

Theodora, the wife of Justinian, had beet 
most infamous of her sex. Ancient history 
furnish no parallel to this foid woman, whos* 
testable vices excite astonishment at - the dc 
v it)* of human nature. But Theodora was cro 
empress; and even the professors of a^mrt 
£U>n adored the sacred majesty of one wh 
disgraced the brothels of Constantinople. 

After the conquest of Africa and Italy, ' 
riiis closed his career of victory by del 
Constantinople, in his old age, from the 
rians. But fortv vears sen ice did not sec 
Jisarius from tlie charge of treason. His 
and honour, however, were at length r 
Inn tlie renowned veteran did not long su ; 
last instance of imperial ingratitude. 

Domestic di»cord and foreign losses ' 
*he Eastern empire under the successo 
finnn. The Lombards had establi*lied t 
in Italy; aud Cbosroes, the Persian 
jnade himself master of Syria, Lev: 
'— * ot Asia, wlien H< 
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ilii peace by submission and n.>- 
Wearicd out with these, lie (fenilMd 
it of* a man ; and the subsequent V/qjUtU 
icHim mur. without exaggenaos, "to witf? 
ef Movement* of Hannibal or AtexsMler, 
Jly tarried the war into Pfcrefe; and, wftflrf 
ersisnt and Avars besieged Constantinople, 
on his victories, till the fugitive Chostwi 
iimtt-ri'd by hi* own son, and be imposed 
term* be pleased as conqueror of the Kasi. 
ruigh Ac emperor equalled the heroism of 
ir days, the decay of literature and genius is 
iwhly manifested :n the poem published in 
raise by George of Pisidia. The reverend 
bdnara hi> hero to Moses, Alexander tlu.- 
. and Hercnleaj and exults in the damna- 
| ! . i , i h ii . who resembled BelsbaMstr, Pha. 
tdui llie old Dragen. Bat the -victories of 
■Hus hastened the ruin of the Eastern era- 
arts and agriculture decayed in the lung 
and the loss of 2U(),00(1 men exhausted the 
jth of that degenerate stale. A pilgrimage 
usalem, and a persecution of the Jew s, the 
; of his faualical clergy, concluded the active 
f Heraclius. The last eight years of Ida 
be sunk into the indolent stave of plea>ure 
ruperstttion, and beheld with the careless 
>f impotence the rapid progress of the 

considerable revolution also took , „ 
in France. Clovis, the founder of 4( ,7 ' 
ite French monarchy, made himself 
x of all the countries- between the Rhine 
ie Loire. In Spain a kingdom was erected 
b Visigoth'', ten years before the conquest of 
• by the Huruli. The respective kingdoms 
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of these two nations, extending in opposite direc 

tions, that of the Visigoths to the east, that o 

Clovis to die west, at length met; and the Loin 

constituted the common boundary. A war en 

sued, in which Clovis was victorious, whopusha 

his conquests till he had subdued the greater par 

of their country. Long before the Romans wen 

finally expelled from Spain, another kingdom hac 

been founded in the western parts of that countrj 

by the Suevi j which kingdom however was en- 

tirely subverted by Theodoric, king of the Goths 

and the Suevi pent up in a small district of Lusi 

tania and Galicia. In process of time they agaii 

erected themselves into an independent state 

. ^ which was a second time destroyed by Uv 

584. Goths, who now subjected all Spain, ex 

cept a small part that paid obedience l< 

Constantinople. But this part al&o they afterward 

A D wrested from the emperors, as well a 

c -,j:j/ their possessions in Africa, three year 

before. 



TENTH TERIOD, 

From the Flight of Muhammtd to thejirst Crusade 

A D r "JPHE tenth period commences with th< 
&:*. flight of Moliammed, called by hi 

followers the JJegira. The seat of pre* 
eminent power in the world is again to be cuau< 
ged, and another revolution about to take place 
destined to extend its influence over the moH 
considerable part of the known earth. All thing 
seem to conspire to as>i*t this great revolution 

Ttii 



iron* and dhrH«l among thcBiaelve*; white 
,l\tl>*. win BN Ifl LH tilfl bUITUDMBtl <>f tlli» 
nam change, from tbeir origin lived by 
ler. ami were inured m war. There v. a* 
•upcniiitkd to thii habitim! ami oypffflttw 
wm a new ami powerful superttitUm, « hlch 
*d tin- higher martial i-iitlm-dimm, and cna- 
ilii-m u «4wsvj dwiij "i' nii.it nottifeig 

*oiild lir- [rapoufUe lo develo'pe tin- cwvti 
U which art- in fuilow, without trying 
* of ihechnraiter uflhe Mohammedan 
rid "1" Itl loumk-r.— Tl.c religion of 
>l degenerated from SuIwihiu into a Uir- 
i idolatry. There were, however, many 
and numerous sect* of Christian* scatter* I 

heCOUIIIlV, HH^l ij-novimt ;is individu^!., »i:d 
■ most i-nminted faiih. Mah.iinel was lmm in 
of a noble family, at Merca. After the. death 
3 parents, the np| .region of lii, uncles, dc- 
i him of liis iiilivriiiiiu-e. Ho entered into 
en ice of (.'adijah, a rieh ami nohle uidou , 
i he soi>ii afterwards married. With (,,-r 
red in peaee and obscurity till the fortieth 
rf his age, at whieli lime he a^iimc.d the 
f a prophet , and proclaimed the religion of 
lormi. Throughout llu- Koran the unity of 
* every when- inculcated ; and the inspira- 
i Abraham, Moses, and CJhrist, is allowed 
abomet; Imt he declared himself to bo the 
i»ed comforter — tin- last and greatest of the 
L.I. 1 nrafiluU. 
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prophets. The belief which, undfc the n* 
ij>/<i/*, ho» preached, i* short and simple*--* < 
God, and Mahpmet is his prophet. Ewrl 
torments were to be the lot of all inh\Jrls, 
ever their infidelity might have been excti! 
ignorance, or elevated by virtue -, but the p*i 
of the Arabian prophet is full of pearl* an 
monds, costly banquets, rich wines and 
eyed houris — but saints and martyrs will c 
the sensual delights, and be absorbed in tl 
«>f theopathy. 

The success of Mahomet was wont 
and though obliged to, fly from Mecca, th 
gress he made by his arms and doctrines was 
After his death, Persia, Syria, Egypt, At'ric 
Spain, were rapidly overrun by his devoted a 
thusiastic followers, the Saracens. The Sa 
began ill. Omar, their third caliph, destroy 
library of Alexandria, sagaciously rems 
with the insolent logic of a bigot in the pte 
of despotism, " that if what was contained 
books accorded with the Koran, it was su 
ous j if opposite to the Koran, impious." 

Prosperity, however, introduced a love 
arts and moderation. After the iirst four < 
came the race of the Ommiadae: they r 
ninety years, and have been stigmatized 
rants. These were succeeded by the Abassj 
whose dominion continued rive centuries, 
was the aera of the grandeur and magnificc 
the caliphate ; and the Arabian character d 
itself from the spots which it had receive* 
the rage of superstition, and became kno 
the three distinctions of their forefathers— 
tility, valour, and eloquence. 

The destruction ol the Alexandrian libi 
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rich «mic have questioned ) was amply rein- 
ed hy I he severity libraries which the Arabuiin 
■din Spain. The most excellent of the I-itln 
■rpfc wcilets MM translated into Ariibic, and 
mamiMn'iptK of that language we have been 
■agt'd tohopctnr rhe contents of uV Km fo- 
rt" Ltvy, and the annals of Tacitus. Nor 
be Arabians deficient in men of original 
- Ahpbarwbi and .\vkcum have deserved the 
i of Asia for their im-dical and philosophies! 
ij and Averrne* in Spain became deserved!? 
shy his elucidations of the civillaw. Among 
.! "i u'l i-. we find Alndfeda and Atrulphara- 
vhmr works have been severally translated 
e l-atiti language. They resemble the wrii- 
f Ptularch, by the number and miinttenesi 
jmocdoWe which ihcy record, and arc pro- 
Mlljr interesting by thus introducing us to * 

I .•cqoaHiiunoe with the uwomhi of their 
ryroen. The oio«l profuse munificence, ter- 
•evcrity to their opponents, and a generous 
Xmrr to fallen enemies, appear to distinguish 

The desperate valour of the Saracens was, 
rt, owing .to llicir steady belief in pre- 

is is a dighl sketch of the manner-;, die 
laes, and the tenets of flic Saracens. TKy 
*r experienced the uyjol fate of empires: 
inthtir proper, m.-^n'rhcem in their ycnitii, 
radually sin kinc into eft'eiTihuev. The Turks, 
: of fierce barKirians from the mountains of 
i, c erpoweifd the Saracens, and hud enn- 
d Syria, al>oui: tlie middle of the eleventh 
rv; hot a, these bad cmbr.-u cil the same rc- 
s tenets, and Mere in-pi red will) the same 

II fiittiini-'-nij tins conquest induced no sa- 

1 ■• luuiy 
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lutary alteration in regard to the other parts c 
the world. 

While the Saracens in the East, urged onwan 
by a furious religious fanaticism, were grasping a 
universal empire, a different but no less bakrfil 
superstition, grafted on die pure doctrines c 
Christ, wib erually artr e in brutalizing and eO 
slaving the barbarians of the \Ve.-»t. From th 
establishment of Christianity bv Constantine, th 
bishops of Rome, amid.st the perpetual fluctuation 
in the fortune of surrounding governments, well 
still increasing in power, and attempting to stretd 
their authority over the cmjHirors themselves 
Their influence even enlarged after the destructioi 
of the Constantinopolitan empire ; for by their in 
solence and intrigues, aided by the barbarous ig 
norance of the Italian sovereiinis, thev liecaml 
the judges of ihose princes, who patiently sub 
mitted to their decisions. The bishop of Rom 
had seized upon the principal authority in the crt 1 
and which appertained of right - to the duke ff 
pointed by the exarch of Ravenna. He had lio* 
ever an ambitious and dangerous enemy to opp 
in the Lombards, who projected the conquest 
A D Italy, and had already, under the cone! 

^ijtj. of Luitprand their kintr, taken Have 
and exj>t!led the exarch. The. Fope 
solved to rein state hi in in his authority, by 
assistance of the Venetian-*, who are now 
mentioned as a state of any consequence; w 
accordingly was accomplUhed. 

Some time lxrfure a violent dispute lnp 
between the Pope, Gregory the Second, a:n 
emjvror of the Jiast. re>pecting the wor? 
images. The propriety of thi* absurd v 
was warmly defended by Gregory, and as - 

ivj 
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I by Leo, who commanded all 

his dominions to be broken in piciT4. 
, relying upon the powerful superstitin* 
Dpfc, opposed the st. commands : and liin 

Kavonna, who was subject to the cm- 
is tlterctore ordered to force him to « 
."e; and, in ran.' of refusal, unauthorized 
r even assassinate liim. The distressed 
of the Pope excited the compassionate und 
1 of l.uitprand, though lie had before rr. 
»u hii conquest. This prhioc now 
Bis designs, and, joining with the p;irti- 
iii holineas, great numbers of the leono- 

im age, -breakers, were liarb.iroii-lv i.v\— 
he ti.uch, and also the duke of Naples. 

excommunicated, then torn in pieces by 

fury of the people ; and the subject i K 
bate mere instigated by Gregory ton> 
hclr allegiance to the emperor. 
Ued a powerful army, resolving on ven- 

Thc Pope, rtlamx-d at the.-e formidable 
oris, sued fur [..otcctioii to the Vrench, 
i hostile to the emperor's edict, and the 
lie of all the surrounding nations who 
i condition to nppi»e him. Apt''." '■')■' ■>" 
sfore made to Charles Martel. then maj or 
and a treat v proposed; but before it 
concluded all the parties concerned died, 
ine Coprouyinus, the successor of Leo, 
the example of Ins predecessor in his on- 
to image-worship, and moreover prohi- 
: invocation of saints. /.achary. who 
d Gregory 111. in the pontificate, intient- 

h'ls enmity to the emperor, (.'harlot 

"as succeeded in the sovereignty of [''ranee 

ij who equally with his father favoured 

I J die 
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the side of the Pope. The state of tilings there 
fore had not changed, though the agents in th 
subsequent events were different. The Roma 
people, in furious zeal, expelled all the officers c 
the emperor; and the I/oruhards, awed by France 
suffered the Pope for a time to govern the exarch 
ate; till in the year 75*2 Astolphus, king of Loin 
barely, was so successful in reducing the papi 
territories, that he even endangered Rome. • Ii 
this emergency the Pope applied to Pepin, whj 
obliged Astolphus to restore the places he h* 
takt*n, which were given to the. l'^pc, or rather t 
St. Peter, and were hence suled £'/. Pefu'x patn 
monv. His holiness thus obtained cou^itlerabi 
possession* inltalv. Charlenvipie, by annihilatinj 
A p the kingdom of the Lombards, secure 
774* him in hi-* dominions, and was crown© 
king (if Italy. Not long afier Charle 
magne conquered all the low Countries, Gcf 
A D many, and part of Hungary; and in it 

«in». vear ,S(, ° was crowned by the Pope eu 

peror of the Wc-t. 
'ITie state of the world at this time mav be iIt 

« ■ 

exhibited in miniature. The empire of the An 
or Saracens comprehended the greater part 
Asia and Africa, extending from the river Gar 
to Spain. The Eastern or Constantinopolitaii' 
pire was much circumscribed, consisting on! 
Greece, Asia Minor. ;:nd the, provinces adjoi 
to Italy. France, Germany, and the grr 
part of Italy, composed the Western Empire. 1 
Charlemagne. By far the greater part o 
known world was therefore divided into 
g-isat empires. Britain, liowever, at tins 
wa«* possessed by the-£:ixons, and divide 
*'Jyc;: kingdom* (called the Saxon Hept 

b 



n which, though unmolested bv bntgn 
>, there existed perpetual animosities arid 
The Venetians also retained a small pur- 
iadcpeutlcucc i the Picb and Scot! enjoyed 
'jtmuieii freedom: the Scandinavians, how 
under the names of Dobm and Normans, 
\vaiiy in a Hate of liberty, and preparing 
11 their HtRhera neighbours. Tin- gre.it 
i of China and Japan, by reason ef their 
tots, lived aacoocerned in the continental 
;■«* trf ihe West. But wliit is De>t re- 
'le at this period is, that iha nufanrity atf 
|M had beeomu supreme! Charlemagne 
:cd to receive Iris crown at die hands of his 
> and the differences of his successors were 
«d to papal arbitration, 
the state of the world is perpetually 8ue- 
— aii observation particularly exemplified 
•Apt] «f which we treat. On die death of 
the son of Charlemagne the Western Em- 
s divided amom; hi* tliv-.-f child :vn. l:.-<\- 
Uests ensued ; of w liieli the final issue was 
Igh Capet obtained the sovereign power. 
',7 the Saxon Heptarehv was riissohe.t. 
;bert crowned sol,- mon.nvh of Ktiglaud. 
Hies now i-.-i>l.-*l Jiritain, and, lias inp; sub. 
Upr, 
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nmhition of the powerful barons; In the'Mal 
met an empire, the caliphs, Nultatw, emir*, J 
waged continual war : new fco\crvigutii*t w« 
daily arising and -daily «lttstrcjycxl ; and amidst 1 
universal slaughter and devastation, the wb 
uarth seemed in danger of being laid waste , i 
the human race to sutler a total annihilate 
'J 'he dangerous activities now abrnad in the wm 
urging thi'ir mad career in a thou .and varit 
nud opposing directions at length nut at h poii 
whence tin y *ct out again with accumulated fo 
nnd fury, but all towards the Mime objorl. 'I 
Crusades, by concentring the. passions «f mi 
Kind to one. object, prevented the; continuance 
domestic nktughteni. 



EI.RVKNTH PERIOD. 

From thv Crusades to the Peace of 1801. 

r "pHK caliphs, while Valentine and the iidjac 
* count rici continued subject to them, had* 
couraged the resort of Kuropean pilgrims to Je 
Mlem ; but on the decline of' their power, th 
holy vagrants were e^po^ed to outrages of ev 
kind, from the insults and attacks of the TurV 
banditti. From an opinion that the end of 
world wits at hand, which became popular ah 
the close of tin? tenth century, I hew pilgrim* 
were, wonderfully augmented, There were the 
fore continually Hocking home indignant v 
nes*eH of the danger which attended theSUitini 
the holy city, from the cruelty of the Ttii 
The heai u of racu thus charged with the en 

burti 



(material* of superstition and revenge, ev 
I the- touch of Teicr the Hermit. This 
eloquetil enthusiast van from province to 
tilth a crueilix in hi* hand, and int.'eml 
with the fierce contagion of religion* 
Deeply affected by the insults which 
to the holy Sfpuk-lire, hf hint 
■ urn tkoaaand swords leap from their 
!» to avenge its cause. Six millions of 
raging with hatred anJ thirsting for 
iMunied tile image of that cross) attixt'il 
i, in the sgonies of death, da author of 
•glen had csclatiued fur his persecutor*— 

ergivtr tliiw, for they kuow not whai 
lenngj as if the giant hand of 
ban np all Europe, from it* founda- 
c. jjjMMUd the List mass n]>oii Asia, 
■tris of their enthusiastic valour wrcst- 
tbi- infidels part of the Lesser A*i.'>, all 
id Palestine. Jerusalem was taken; and 
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from every pulpit. Every term of invectr 
exhausted. The infidels were represented 
cursed, sacrilegious, and devoted by heaven 
struction. The success of the armies 
fought in defence of religion was painted as 
and certain — and to decline engaging in tl 
was rendered infamous, and a mark of cots 
or of infidelity. Every invention was stral 
devise expedients for encouraging and inf 
the spirit of fanaticism ; ancrj as the occasion 
convenient, the infidel enemy was now 
sented as contemptible, to raise the hopes ai 
rice of the people — now terrible, to alarrj 
fears ; but always as inhuman and detests 
kindle their rancour and malignity. The) 
ever, who returned from the expeditions 
compelled to represent their enemies as si 
to themselves in the inventions of war, and i 
sterity of virtue 5 and gave honourable testin 
their humanity in their treatment of their ca 
These extravagant expeditions were, in 1 
ministration of Providence, the distant sob 
illumination and subsequent refinement 
people of Europe. In their march towar 
Holy Land, the barbarian multitudes were 
tually strucjc with astonishment at the no 
cence, the arts, and the elegance which the < 
empire exhibited. The priest* who accoac 
the crusaders, on their return to Europe, e 
ed themselves in writing histories of thei 
quests, and diffused among the western 
doms notions of beauty and gtandeur befb 
known to them. Accordingly, we disco ve 
,gfter the first crusades, greater splendour 
courts of princes — a more refined taste in-p 
and amusements— and among the higher i 
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tain romantic spirit, which preMBtad the roa- 
sts for virtue. 

Im the change in the fctate of property and 
eromciM was nmre immediately discernible. 
ny of the nobles wen? ruined by their military 
ences, and sold their territories to llieir r«. 
[live mojiurehs. Many wi'v perished with* 
heirs in the holy war, and their fiefs nf course 
Sited to the crown. Hence the dangerout 
>er of the aristocracy WM lessened, and the 
ctivu administration of the country strenjrihen-. 
by an accession nf patronage and privileges. 
oeS not appear, however, that the hearts of 
crusaders thermelics were meliorated by their 
edition ; on the contrary, they gmt more (a- 
?, and greater b-irbarians. 
"he Latins retained possession of On.nmliuo- 
fat the jie.riotl of sixty years. At tlw cxpira- 
of that time it was recovered by the Greeks j 
a aeries of princes, littli- t,nn«n Bud little de- 
kig to be knenvn, held >h~ dMtme till Con- 
iline Palajolngiis, the last .,:..! tta D D I >irln- 
of Uk: Byzantine en)pci"is, lust hi, life and 
empire. After a iicg<i of fifty-three A D 
t, Constantinople was taken by the ) 4J j| 
•ka — the church of St. Sophia was con- 
ted Into a mosque, the inhabitants sold as 
*t, and the imperial cilv nt (.'nnslatitine be- 
te- the metupolii of' tin' OlUini.in empire. 
Ike capture of Constantinople was not how- 
f Without its beneficial consequences to Europe. 
commerce was transferred to Venice and Ge- 
ij and the number of learned Greeks whom 
1 event drove into the West, conspiring with 
ftvour of the Popes and the Medici family* 
ItottCeatiBVeiiLkDOf priatiiig, kindled tie 
love 
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love of knowledge, and supplied opportunities to« 
wards it throughout Europe. 'An intellectual 
gloom had pervaded the western kingdoms ; these 
new rays prevented this gloom from darkening 
into total night. The chain between the ancient 
and modern literature has never been broken, 
though the links which ha\e preserved its con- 
tinuity have been occasionally mean and of vile 
materials. This incipient diffusion of knowledge 
prepared mankind for the reformation. Man be- ' 
gins the career of intellectual improvement, when " 
he begins to read, to think, and examine. The 
immediate object of literary pursuit is of little v 
consequence, compared with the habits uf mind ' 
which it generates. 

During the absurd contest between the Cm- 
saders and Mahometans for that small territory c 
called the //<»/// land, Jcnghiz Khan appears, c 
breathing destruction to the nations of the East. 
The principle which he adopted after conquest 
was utter extermination. In the rapidity of hil 
conquests he vied even with Alexander — in the f 
extent of his cruelty he surpassed every conqueror F 
which ever existed. He obtained the sovereignty * 
^ D of the Moguls in the fortieth year of lui 
120 1. a £ e - 'l ae Moguls were a people of east, 
Tartary, divided into a number of distinct 
principalities, as at this day, but subject to am 
sovereign called Yang-khan. Jenghii Khan, one/, 
•f these petty princes, and originally bearing the 
name of Temujin, was, at the age of thirteen, 
unjustly deprived of the greatest part of his in*., 
heritance. At the age of forty he reduced his re* 
bellious subjects; and, in the fury of revenge, or-» 
dered seventy of their chiefs to be thrown into a| 
many cauldrons of boiling water. Xhu was thfti 

first 
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id specimen of his ferocity. lie oftcr- 
■rereame and killed Van-- khan A 
(known in Europe by the name ■ ■ 
rJohnof A«iat. From this period 
rr became irresistible. In UOli he was 
Khan of the Moguls and Tartars, and 
the title of Jeogta Khan, or the HON 
aofKtoi, The following nation* won ■ 
ame subject to UU dominion— -the king-- 
Hya in China, T;ingut, Kitay, Turkcs- 
ism. Great Bukharia, Persia, anil part of 
w whole of which were reduced in the 
ice of twenty -six years. The dn isiation 
;hlcr committed in these conquest* are 
credible. It is computed that UM<*0«w6q 
eings were buti:herci! duriii^ tin; twenty- 
years of his reign. I i is death rid ^ D 
1 of die most cruel and bloody 1. 2 ,,-,' 
•hich perhnps ever infested the 
["he conquest of China and Korea wan 
d by his successors ; who also attempted 
:tion of Cochin-china, Toug-king, and 
it failed of success. Hulafcn, after having 
Media, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
orgia, Armenia, together with the A p 
art of Asia Minor, took Bagdal, and i^..' 
id to the empire of the Saracens. 
the death of Jenghiz Khan, his im- 
mpire was again broken down into a 
: of small kingdoms, of which the seve- 
es, however, owned allegiance to his 
Jl the time of Timor Belt, or Tamer- 
lie Tartars, in the mean-time, urging 
iquests towards the West, forced tlie 
xin the remains of the Greek empire; 
i« empire, once so powerful and exten- 
[> K iiWj 
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sive, was, in the time of Tamerlane, nearly cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow boundaries of the walls 
of Constantinople. 

A D The family of Jenghiz Khan at length 
1335. becoming extinct in Persia, Tamerlane, 
one of the petty princes of Tartary, dur- 
ing the civil war which ensued, conceived the 
design of aggrandizing himself, after the manner 
of his predecessor, through the divisions and con- 
tests of his countrymen. The pretext of Tamer* 
lane was to spread die Mahometan religion : for 
the tenets of Mahomet had become prevalent 
among the Moguls. In the space .of live yean he 
had reduced all Bukharia; and by the year 1387 
he had subjected all Persia, Armenia, Georgia, 
Karasm, and great part of Tartary. Then par- 
suing his victorious career towards the West, hs> 
conquered all the countries to the Euphrates* tools 
Bagdat, and, entering Russia, pillaged the city of 
Moscow. Afterwards, he directed his course t*« 
wards the East, and conquered all India ; Spiff 
and Constantinople were the next victims of hi 
ambition. The sultan Bajazet was forced to rah 
the siege of Constantinople, and in a subsequ* 
engagement was defeated and taken'prisoner. I 
the event of this battle, the power of the Tut 
was almost broken ; and a long time elapsed 1 
fore they were able again to lift up their hei 
Tamerlane had set out with a view to eooq 
A. D. China, but died during the expeditt 
1405. resembling his ferocious predecessor b 
circumstances of his death, at ab 
those of his life. Tamerlane is said to hive 
more humane than Jenghiz Khan. The prii 
of the latter being to exterminate the oatk 
coiujucied, ip order to make room for hii 
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hr employed his army in beheading ore 
red thou > 1 ml prisoner, m a time i — whereas 
Iwmer seldom amused his sportive rmolty 
tin* ill-mil (il more tlnui three or fiwr thou* 
at unit- wine of whom he ordered lo ba 
ini in large mortars, and tthma 10 be build- 
Jwug Willi bricks and mortar, into wall*. 

art* the fiendish qualities generated in the 

. ol" ilc-pol :. 

..' feHJBtion .if the empire of Tamerlane, 
Jiat of falghils Khan, closely follow cd hi* 
Hit- eonquwod nations all shook off the 
, and recovered their independence. The 
• mumed to the siege of Constan- A D 
lei uiidn-stjii'v had now nothiagtoop- 1453". 
ihem their erlurts proved successful. 
k period of which we are treating is marked 
■««*! wonderful ami important discoveries, 
e influence will doubtless extend to re- 
tt posterity. The drst of these is the ma- 
1 compass, invented in the year uji.?. The 
nunicauVm between distant nations heing 
facilitated, the improvements in navigation 
rapid. The commercial states of Italy, the 

considerable of which were Venice and 
m, established a regular commerce with 
ports of Egypt and the mercantile nations 
je East ; and through this channel they 

enabled to commence a traffic in the rich 
actions of India— commodities from which 
nerchants derived enormous profits, and which 
! greedily bought up by the nations of Europe, 
•ring the l Oth and i.'itli centuries, alm.wt the 
b commerce of Europe was in the hands of 
Italians, then more commonly known bv iho 
llMton of Lombards. But towards die mid- 
K a ( ■ ^ dlo 
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die of the 13th century, the northern nations be- 
gan also to be inspired with the commercial spirit. 
The cities of Lubec and Hamburg first opened 
a trade with the Italians : this trade was consi- 
derably interrupted by the piracies of the Dunes, 
the Norwegians, and other barbarous nations in- 
habiting the coasts of the Baltic. These cities, 
therefore, were under the necessity of entering 
into a league, offensive and defensive, with the 
Italian states. The advantages derived from this 
confederacy were soon perceived ; and, in a short 
time, eighty of the most considerable towns, di- 
bpersed over Germany and Flanders, joined in the 
alliance, which from Harm, a Gothic word signi- 
fying a society or corporation, was entitled the 
Hansen tic league. Commerce was now reduced 
to system, and conducted by common laws enacted 
in general commercial assemblies. Staples were 
established in different towns, particularly at 
-Bruges in Flanders, in which were deposited the 
costly productions of India and manufactures of 
Italy, as well as die more bulkv commodities of 
the north. Commerce thus jiossessed an activity 
and systematic regularity unknown before. This 
powerful association became formidable in a civil 
point of view: its alliance was courted, and iff 
enmity feared, even by despotic sovereigns. 

Bruges being the centre of communication be 
tween the Lombards and Hanseatir merchant 
the Flemings, availing themselves of their pn» 
imity of situation, carried on an extensive tnv 
with both; by which means Flanders and the a 
jacent provinces soon became the mast opufo 
populous and the be*t cultivated of the Europ 
nations. The singularly flourishing state of A 
provinces inriied Kdward III. of England tf 

attt 
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■(tempt to introduce a taste for commerce among 
' .objects; and particularly to work tip 
in!., h. m.i- manufactures those raw materials 
whi.h England furnished to foreigners. Ho 
therefore offered rewards to Flemish artisans who 
would come aod settle in his dominion*, and 
enacted laws for taje encouragement mid regula- 
tion of trade: these prudent regulations soon 
gate rise in the woollen manufactory, nnd en- 
dud a general spirit of industry among his peo- 
ple, *hich hns raised England to the highest 
commercial nud political tank among nations. 

The next considerable in\ emion is that of gun- 
powder hi lite year 1344. This invention is com- 
aoonlv attributed to a German monk, though its 
component parts were certainly known to friar 
aBKon : but there is reason to believe that the use 
«f gunpowder and fire-arms was previously em- 
ployed in Tartar;' ; and that those Europeans 
van are supposed to have served in the armies 
1 of Tamerlane first introduced it into Europe. It 
n however nt' little Col w<|Ui'rl<A hou tins poii:^ is 
M iacided. The substance of gunpowder, when 
applied to purposes i.t war, tUiv.uii -..i n. ■ ■\i l >- 
I auuaie the human race ; but the effect) ot the 
■mention have been far different from what had. 
leen apprehended. War is now reduced to a iv- 
aysteni, and may therefore be studied as 
■ftuly as any other science, Nations are thus 
ht more nearly ujMin^ level with each other j 
a Bugle engagement seldom or twvei determines: 
fa ate vf a nation as formerly j and from rene- 
Wnce it has been found, ih .it '.'.».■, .n the present 
mu we. not only less tie.rii.-ut. but attended 
ink infinitely less carnage. The general consc- 
fwwc i*, Uiiit the moderns possess these ci\ il ud- 
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jii1.igf*s over llu- ancients — that as wars arc les« 

cement, and particularly levs destructive aiul 

eeiM\r, their property becomes more secure, 

lifir prosperity more permanent, and their civil 

condition more happy. 

Hut the art which of all others lias exerted, and 
will for ever continue to exert, the most benign 
and extensive influence on the moral condition of 
mankind, is the invention of printing. This won- 
derful art was invented in the year 14-l«)j and, 
what is very remarkable, was made known almost 
immediately after literature had begun to make 
mime faint .struggles lor a revival. It therefore 
accelerated its progress by the communication of 
indefinite additional force, and lias erected an im- 
passable barrier against the return of the human 
race to tlu> abjectness of prim.eval barbarism. 
The ad\anccment of learning, and of general il- 
lumination, .soon after received a new and pow- 
erful impuUc by the reformation in religion, 
which u a* begun by Martin Luther in 1.517, Tha 
••fleets of tlii-* great e\ent, however, were by no 
means confined to religion. It is distinguished n 
lining kindled the liiM .sparks of intellects 
ener ry, lo which wr are indebted for all the giv; 
improvements that in subsequent times ha' 
Me.vsed the human species. 

The i>loumv and di-.a.trous period, emph? 
eallv styled the rim k tn\m % which preceded the 
formation from pupen , threatened to overwh 
the human mind in e\eiiastiug night; but it 
decreed, by tin* gracious power which wat 
over the lair of mortals, that a collision of a' 
eious incidents should at length strikeout ;i 
destined to kindle a flame ofdivincbt light, i 
should overspread the nations with a glorioi 
undecjyinj^ diligence. The Lutheran prif 
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rived and rapidly propagated uvorvariou* 
■1 Kumpe; ami iiii-ii, awaking tram their 
■ ■1 dnmber, bqgdn to feel and exalt in their 
" d power*, now iirmt>il for a muuly and ge- 
►fMwiiicti in that lyrwrnv of unpefirtitton 
. tiny by which they hud been enslaved, 
xnin.ln in which euperrtttion had tor centuries 
crttmiehrd, wen- now thrown (tewitj the 
■s by which the human mind hnd so long 
t-ni.' haii led were broken : she had once mor« 
ige to lift her head ; to tread the asend walks 
jrniitg mill of science; to (fcercise her rege- 
ed powers in mulling fresh diseovcriea in re- 
II arid polilieal truth. But our limits will 
rrmit us u enlarge farther upon this intc- 
ig topic. 

milder spirit erf policy begun at this period 
[war. ll may be, that the superior wisdom 
e moderns, enriched by the hud as well as 
ood examples of their ancestors, had taught 
, that tn engage ill freijucnt and destrnetive 
though tliey may be followed by ihe splen- 
of a triumph, and a temporary extension of 
ory, e;in never be produethc of ladling ad- 
ges to a eumnuiiiitv; that tliey must nlti- 
y lead to the impoverishment and misery of 
ate. Jim there is another cause which had 
ihly n nnicU greater share in the production 
\, general ehaiige uf sentimeni, than even 
nhjrtunate examples of our forefathers. The 
sion and improvement of eommcree had 
red the eoniieLiions of the several nations of 
rorld, jiariii'iilarlv of Kuiope, more nume- 
ind intimate; their interests came lo be in- 
rven with each other, and all, more or less, 
concerned for the welfare of each. Thin 
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good understanding among the several Euro 
states was also promoted by a policy ent 
new* attention was now paid to the balai 
power, which tended to preserve peace, by 
venting any particular state from gaining an 
due ascendency. 

But the most important event which di 
guishes the latter part of this period is the d 
very of America. The circumstances which 
pared the way to this great discovery are w< 
of unfolding. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth cen 
Venice and Genoa were the two most consu 
hie mercantile states in Europe ; indeed they 
indebted for their support entirely to trade 
navigation. Of these, however, Venice ha 
the advantage, as she engrossed the whole < 
merce of India, the most valuable in the w 
but which had hitherto been carried on thr 
the tedious and expensive channels of the ii 
parts of Asia, or by way of Egypt and the Red 
It is reported, that the Christian adventurers i 
army of Tamerlane, on their return, by thei 
aggerated descriptions of the immense weal 
India, stimulated the avarice of Europeans, 
first suggested the practicability of arriving a! 
country by sea. . Whether this opinion had 
been hinted to the man who was destined t 
the discoverer of America, is not known. 
lumbus, however, a native of Genoa, pa 
paring in the jealousy of bis countrymen ag 
the rival state of Venice, was desirous of 
curing for his own city a share of that trafl 
which she was enriched. Even at this peril 
found means to possess himself of an ace 
notion of the figure of the earth, and coo© 
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'.-<t of filing to India by the west-a 
apparently so i himerieal, as to be rejected 
iv.-lv by hi* iwn country, by France, by 
i, «ml Pcmigal. Fraught with -i vast idea, 
w still thought practicable, his mind w-ai 
it to despair, notwithstanding his disap* 
;nts : he applied, as his I Mt resource, to the 
I' Spain; where, chiefly through the inter* 
<pieen Isabella, and after a suspense of 
rara, he was equipped with * fleet of three 
od proceeded on this novel and important 
ion. After sailing thirty-three days he 
tely discovered land, and soon reached one 
tnhaina islands, which was contiguous, not 
t of India, but to the immense conti- 



meeessary, and even improper, in this 
j enter into any further detail in regard to 
overy of the new world. The ambition 
Europeans had now received a new direc- 
td America became the object of number- 
snturers from the most considerable states 
pe. Spain was enriched by the vast (man- 

precious metals thence imported, though 
1 by murders, and massacres, and exter- 
na, too harharous for the ear of humanity. 

Spaniards and Portuguese had amassed 
mense treasures, and planted prosperous 

in America, their great success excited 
.iropean nations to attempt to share the 

'ortuguese, about the same time, hycait- 
recping akmg the western c<>a.it uf Africa, 
overing cape after ..ape, at length reached 
■e of Good Hope, doubled it, and thus 
a passage to tiff Ka*t Indies by sea. To 
tliis 
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his discovery the English are iiklcbteu for thei 
valuable commerce in India, and their consider 
?l>lc possessions in that vast and opulent rcgior 
All the fur/ and desolation of war ^a» now tram 
ferred to thc*e remote countries and Europe w 
xnained in a Mate of comparative tranquility 
England, after perpetual wars and blood»hed,whk 
for years served to desolate thobi* unhappy com 
tries, at length obtained a decided superiority, sue 
reeded in making the largest and most numeroi 
settlements both in America and India, and coi 
frequently derived from them tlie greatest share i 
cumiierce a: id of wealth. 

In Europe, cor.iidcrable revolutions happen* 

A. D. in ^i >a ' n - T^ M°° rs ar ^ Saracens we 
H9i. totally expelled by the taking of Grenada 
tlui Kingdoms of Arragon and Castile we 
united by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabel! 
and the nates of I Iolland revolted, which had lo 
t>een in subjection to the Spaniards. An < 
stinatc contest ensued, which ended in favour 
the slates, which were finally declared a free J 
A r>. P^* an< ^ afterwards raised tliemserves 
- * ioop! respectable rank among the nation 
Europe. 
In A.-ia no important event has taken 
since die capture of Constantinople by the 1 
The grand divisions of that great continent 
follow : Silxria, which comprehends tht 
tract of wild and barbarous country, extent 
it>> northern and eastern extremities, Uun 
power of Russia. The middle portion of f 
tinent, from A*ia Minor to China and K 
posseted by the Tartars, a savage and < 
race— c ire n instances which prevent thf 
formidable to their uciebbocrs. Thewes 



nil Minor to the river Euplinfles. fa oceu- 
the Turk*. The vmiteim of tho Arab*. 
*w bare lately seen M extensive, .ire- again 
-cribed by toe contracted boundaries of 
•ti peninsula ) but they have pruwrved 
rated iudependem-e. The limits of iVlm:i 
more confined than tier. Indis, lo thg 
Persia, the kingdom tile of the Grctf 
comprehends all that country extending 
* Indus to beyond the Gauges : the British 
ions in this quarter contain bWKI OMntJ* 
Srwg of people. Further to the east ave 
J the kiuguotiwofSiam, Pegu, Thibet, and 
i-China. The moat easterly ptirt of tho 
-in itwvqpiod by the grwl empire of Chin:., 
E UtiuitN of Japan. 

UHai, Egypt Mill Wong** lb tire Turk*, 
Ibey Mihdued in 15 !7i tliey IMM ri)U ■ 
I jarfadictios over the stntes of rlnrbflry. 
iterior parts, at tliis purio,!, are hnrbnrom 
tte known. On the western cutsta are estn- 
1, particularly by the British and Porta- 
numcrous settlements — some in a Iloii- 
[ condition. The Dutch are allowed to r* 1 - 
x southern extremity. In regard to the 
1 coasts, scarcetv ativ discovery has been 
lne islands belonging both to Asia and 
i are either in the hands of Europeans, or 
sed by savage tribes. 

the beginning of the eighteenth century 
c was divided into the tullnwing nations : 
ID, Muscovy, Denmark, Poland. Britain, 
any, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, 
■and Turkey in Europe. Russia, at this time 
ntry highly barbarous and uncultivated, haj 
making a rauiJ pcogre:s tow-arch- civui?stion 
1 ■mi 
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and refinement, and must one day becom 
most formidable power in Europe, from the' 
bers of her inhabitants, and the vast exte 
her territory, Poland, which served as a b 
between her and Germany, has since beei: 
membered by the unexampled injustice of 
two powers, in conjunction with Prussia ; 
though die colleagues with Russia in this n 
6us partition possess those parts of the ] 
territories , contiguous to their own, still I 
xnay be said to have advanced one step furth< 
•wards supremacy in Europe. Her ambit ioi: 
signs upon the Porte likewise have been toe 
cessful, and given her a vast ascendency in 
quarter; while the dismemberment of Pe" 
and other great political events that have 
taken place, have wholly destroyed that ba 
of power which once regulated the Chr 
states. 

The revolt and subsequent independence < 
British colonies in America were thought i 
time to have given the death blow to the B 
interest on that continent, and to have div 
ber of her distinguished superiority. It doe 
however appear that this has been the 
Though the colouies have been disjoined froi 
mother country, her real strength is perliaps 
concentred than diminished. They were a s; 
did, yet in many respects an useless appa] 
Extensive dominion at home, and numerous 
iiies abroad, are the pride of every country ; 
their possession* has always been ruinous ti 
end. Distant colonists, as was the case wit] 
Americans, will in time throw off die leai 
strings of the parent country, and karn to 
«xul act like men. 

Wil 
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Without presuming now to erect tho Frcnth 
revolution (to which the independence of tins 
A-iir: null states paved the way) into a twelfth an J 
. ihitinci historic epoch; wc have Utile doubt but 
I th.it the great vnatt to which it ha* already given 
-■ ■.-, and still more those which are destined 
k :>■ .tier to now from it, will juttly entitle it to 
''.i-. di.'tuiclioii htmi iuiuvc hi-.uiri.iiij. To givo 
■ ■■!> i alight sketch of tlie cireumitances that 
led to thii grand revolution, would be moumpati- 
| hie with the designed brevity of this preUniiuary- 
I fiewj llii.')' are beside* *o recent, and so well 
known, that it would be unnecessary . We shall 
therefore only remark, thai die general atate of 
the world is materially dilfcrcnt from what it 
*« about half a century ago. The principal 
changes, however, relate to France, whicli by 
(he treaty of the last peace retains many of her 
conquests, besides establishing a new form of 
government lor herself, and moulding several 
other states according to Iter will. The balance 
itfll vibrates : how the scale will preponderate at 
bit we pretend not to determine. The priiiiji].l'ra 
whicli have been developed in the corneal are per* 
hapi more formidable than extent of territory or 
force of arms. 

The revolution in France is certainly one of the 
moat stupendous and dazzling events that has ever 
occurred in history. It is impossible for the 
humane not to regret— not to shudder with hur- 
lor at the barbarities and murders which, during 
id progress, have been continually presented to 
the view. The laws of its establishment) like 
those ni Draco of old, have indeed been written 
la blood. Yet the means, rather than the end, 
arc to be mai&u with reprobatioif, Xo behold at 
Vot. i. L great 
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great and enlightened people, enslaved by the 
gross and withering superstitions of popery, and 
by the no less powerful oppression of a civil des- 
potism, resolving to break their chains, and to 
breathe the air of freedom, must create in every 
generous breast emotions of sympathy and con- 
cern. Eroud, as Britons, of the enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty ourselves, we cannot re- 
joice in seeing other nations slaves. The horrors 
which have disgraced the cause of the French 
may, in part, be regarded as effects arising from 
the obstacles they have had to encounter : irregula- 
rities and crimes, even of a deep die, are inseparable 
from all great revolutions,' in which an appeal is 
made to the dregs of the people. But let us hope 
that the picture will now be changed — that this 
great nation will henceforth be principally occu- 
pied in cultivating the arts of peace and of do- 
mestic prosperity — that it will no longer excite 
the jealousy of other countries, but will learn to 
regulate its conduct by the mild and benevolent 
principles of that transcendent religion which 
breathes *' peace on earth, and good-will to- 
wards men." 



CHAP- 



t'NIVERSAL HISTORY. 



CHAPTER T. 



k History of Mankind from the Creation to tie 
Lelvgn. 

V S the design, in writing an Univerjal His- 
*. tory, is avowedly to present the public with 
compilation that may prove at once satisfactory 
& instructive, it is deemed indispensably ne- 
ssary to commence the work with a brief ac- 
unt of the cosmogony, according to the inspired 
rration of Moses. An endeavour shall be made 
show, with all possible conciseness, from the 
ne authentic source, the manner in which the 
rth was again overspread with the sons of Adam, 
sterior lo the providential deliverance of ei^bt 
rsons from the divine judgment ; and, atter 
nilucting the reader to the period when the in- 
position of the Deity occasioned a confusion of 
iguages at the building of the tower of Babel, 
i of consequence gave rise to the dispersion of 
mkind, the task shall be methodized in such a 
inner as to give the most clear, authentic, and 
isfactory account of each particular history, 
m the earliest records to the present period- 
Of the Jirit creation of the heaven andthe earth 
■re is do particular description in the sacred 
L 2 volume: 
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volume : norwas itrequisite that the inspired author 
of the Pentateuch should express himself in any 
other terms than those which substantiate the im- 
portant truth, that they were created by the im- 
mediate power of God. 

The earth, subsequent to its creation, was a 
fluid, dark, and shapeless mass of matter -, but, 
at the sovereign command of the Almighty, the 
cheerful light appeared ; the firmament expand- 
ed, to divide the upper from the lower waters ; 
the congregated floods retired to their destined 
bed ; and the dry land was crowned with a rich 
profusion of herbage, fruits, and flowers. 

These great occurrences, having occupied the 
three first days, the succeeding one was jlevoted 
to an illumination of the newly created globe : 
the face of heaven was accordingly decorated 
with myriads of stars, and the greater luminaries 
were so disposed as to distinguish between day 
and night ; and to divide the seasons of the year. 

The waters were then replenished with an 
abundant variety of fish ; the odoriferous air was 
fanned by the pinions of innumerable birds; the 
verdant meads were stocked with cattle} and 
every part of the earth was inhabited by Its ap- 
propriate tribes. »To complete, and truly to ex- 
cel the whole, God created man, on the sixth 
day, of the dust of the ground ; and infused into 
his body the breath of life, or immortality ; .in 
consequence of which man became a living sou!. 
Woman was also formed oat of the side of the 
man, who was cast into a profound slumber for 
. that purpose. 

Thus, by the creative influence of the Eternal 
Spirit, were the heavens and the earth finished in 
the space of six days, when that which at first 

• was 
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was no other than an unformed chaos, exhibited 
so exquisite and beautiful a system, that the ador- 
able architect himself" pronounced it very good, 
and all tbt son; of God sbonttdfor joy *. 

God having contemplated with pleasure 
the work of his hands, placed the man and 4( j (M ' 
his wife, who were named Adam and Eve, 
in thegardcn of Eden \, giving them instructions to 
drew and keep it, allowing mem the free use of the 
fruit with which it abounded, — with tills si»gle re- 
servation, that they should abstain from the pro- 
duce of a particular tree, denominated the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, of which if ihey 
presumed to eat they would incur the penalty of 
inevitable death. This declaration was made in 
the most solemn manner, and our progenitors 
were warned by their Creator to avoid the only 
danger that could befall them. 

fortified with such a caution, and situated in 
a paradise which God himself vouchsafed to 
honour with his immediate presence, Adam and 
his beloved partner were capacitated to enjov all 
the blessings of creation, together with the com- 
pany and converse of their beneficent Maker, 
who is said to have brought every living creature 
to Adam, to see what he would call it ; and to 
have established those names which were then 
imposed by h is especial favourite on the various 
objects presented to his view. Their felicity, 
however, appears to have been but of short 
duration, as the woman, being deceived by the 
subtlety oi the serpent, violated the divine in- 
junction in her own person, and afterward* en- 

of Eden, see Genctti ii. 8. 
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ticcd her husband to a participation of her crime. 
At this moment innocence forsook the human 
bosom; and the hapless pair, who, though naked, 
bad hitherto lived with each other unconscious of 
shame, now perceived their situation with the 
utmost confusion, and made themselves aprons of 
fig-leaves to supply, in some degree, the want of 
raiment. 

When God, at the accustomed time of the 
day, repeated his customary visit of love, and was 
beard walking in the garden, the self-con- 
victed offenders attempted to conceal themselves 
«mong the foliage of the trees.: and , on being 
called from their retreat, Adam alleged his naked; 
Tiess as an apology for his disappearance. An ex- 
planation now ensued, producing a full confession 
pn the part of the culprits, and terminating in 
the threatened reward of disobedience. The of- 
fended Deity, in pronouncing judgment, first 
cursed the serpent above all beasts, condemning 
him to go on his belly $ assigning him dust for 
bis food 1 and decreeing that a perpetual enmity 
should subsist between his seed and that of the 
woman, till, in the fulness of time, the, latter 
should prove completely victorious over his adver- 
sary : thus shadowing our redemption by a Sa- 
viour. The woman was condemned to bring 
forth her tender offspring with excruciating pain, 
and to be subject to the dominion of her husband : 
and Adam was doomed to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, in consequence of a curse, 
which God imposed on the ground, for his^ake, 
declaring that it should bring forth thorns and 
thistles ; and that, after much fatigue and toil, 
he, the offender, should return to the dust, from 
Whence he was originally taken. At the coc* 

elusion 
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elusion of this awful sentence, the Creator, tem- 
pering iiulgmnit with mercy, clothed hi* fallen 
rreatures with skins, and compelled them to quit 
the confines of Paradise, lent, by imprudently 
eating of the fruit of the tree of life, they night 
render themselves and their ruined progeny ttir~ 
ttallt/ wmiched. To nvoid the possibility of such 
a circumstance, and to obviate every thought of 
* return to their once blissful abode, • cherubim 
was stationed at the eastern extremity of the 
pui'den, with a flaming »word that turned every 
way, to guard the passage to the tree of life. 

To what part of the eurtli the unhappy pair re- 
moved, in consequence of this expulsion, is un- 
certain ; but it appears that Cain, the eldest ion 
of Adam, was born in the first year of 
the world ; and the second, named Abel, 4 ^ 
(he year following, These persons, not- 
withstanding their near affinity, soon discovered 
symptoms of the most opposite dispositions; [he 
elder being gloomy und avaricious, (lie loi.ii ,: r 
virtuous and ingenuous: their selected employ- 
ments wen: also of a diltcreiit nature, — Cmi\ un- 
dertaking the labours of husbandry, and Abel 
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late with bim upon the absurdity of his impious 
behaviour, demanding what reason 'he could pro- 
duce in justification of his anger; and explicitly 
declaring that the refusal of his sacrifice resulted 
entirely from his own misconduct, without the 
slightest attempt of Abel to supplant him in the 
divine favour. Cain's heart, however, was too 
stubborn to bend to the reproof of his Maker ; 
and, instead of profiting by his salutary counsel, 
he resolved to assassinate his brother with the first 
convenient opport unity, and actually accomplish- 
ed his sanguinary intention while conversing 
with his destined victim in the field. 
B c After the perpetration of this horrid deed, 
337s! Cain, being questioned by God respecting 
his brother, replied* in an evasive manner, 
that he knew not where he was; and churlishly ask* 
ed whether he was to be considered as his brother's 
keeper. But he was soon convinced of the om- 
niscience of his holy interrogator, who appalled 
his guilty soul with a full relation of his trans- 
gression, and solemnly condemned him to become 
a fugitive and vagabond on the earth, which, 
having received the martyr's blood, would hence- 
forth withhold the blessings of her fertility from 
the hands of his murderer. 

This sentence, though comparatively lenieut, 
was deemed so harsh by the criminal, that, in an 
agony of grief, he exclaimed, it was insupportable 5 
and, at the same time, intimated his apprehen-. 
sion of perishing by the hand of some fellow* 
creature, in consequence of the wretched condi- 
tion to which the Almighty had reduced him* 
This fear, however, was immediately obviated, 
by a particular mark, imprinted on his persoo, as 
a token that no one should presume to molest 

him* 
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him, under pain of incurring a sevenfold pnnisli- 

Elnding it impossible to obtain any other mili- 
gut ion of his sentence, Cain departed from 'he 
place of Ml nativity, and nettled, with hi* fjinily, 
in the land ot Nral, where he built ;i city, anil 
called it, after the name of his son.' Enoch. 

Shortly after the tragical effect of Cain'* resent- 
ment, In-, afflicted 'parents were consoled by the 
birth of another «on, to whom Eve gave the 
mine of Srth, because he was api<vinltd'm%\v&& of 
the murdered Abel. 

The sacred historian, having confined himself 
chiefly to the lined* Scth, relates but few pant - 
cular* respecting that of the fratricide: it is, 
however, probable in itself, and consonant with 
the assertions of profane authors, that his poste- 
rity were extremely im<|uttons, and were, on that 
(U-Tiiunt, designated in Scripture by the name of 
men, and the daughters efmeit, whilst the rdi^inm 
children of SkiIi were honoured with the ap|«-[la- 
tion of the am of God. 

Alter recording the births of Kilos, Cainan, 
Mahalalecl, ami Jared, who are all extolled by 
the oriental writers fur their virtuous precepts 
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troduoed by transgression into the world ; and he 
accordingly resigned his spirit into the hands of his 
Maker, in the nine hundred and thirtieth year of 
• his age. The place of his sepulchre is not mention- 
ed in Scripture, yet various conjectures have been 
formed upon the subject : thus the oriental Chris- 
tians affirm that he was embalmed by four of his 
descendants, and deposited, according to his own 
desire, in a certain cave on the summit of a 
mountain : St. Jerom stations his remains in the 
cave of MachpeJah; and the generality of the 
primitive fathers suppose him to have been buried 
on mount Calvary, in the very spot whereon 
Christ, the second Adam, voluntarily suffered on 
behalf of his fallen creatures. 

After the decease of Adam, historians inform 
us, that the children of Seth, abhorring the pro- 
fligacy of Cain and his descendants, removed to 
the mountain where the body was interred, and 
there, devoted the greatest part of their time to 
the adoration of their Creator. It is also assert- 
ed, that by contemplation of the celestial bodies 
they here laid the first foundation of astronomy, 
and engraved their inventions on two pillars, one of 
which was to be seen in the time of Joseph ui. 
At length, however, the integrity of these men 
was shaken by the enticing allurements and per* 
sonal accomplishments of the daughters of Cain; 
and, in consequence of some intermarriages with 
that family, their manners gradually degenerated, 
till, at length, their wickedness was great in the 
earth, and every imagination of their hearts waa 
polluted with iniquity. 

There were likewise in those days persons 
whose extraordinary strength and stature were 

equally 



equally remarkable with their acts of rapine and 
impiety : these were, m out probably, the offspring 
of the murderer, both by father and mother, who 
tyrannised over the weak, by dint of superior 
power. A similar mode of conduct appears lo 
have been adopted by some others, who are ad- 
verted to in holy writ under the appellation of 

Tbe wickedness. of mankind now increased 
rapidly with the increasing population, and the 
earth was literally tilled with violence) yet the 
forbearance of God was continued towards them, 
and he mercifully resolved to grant them the 
space of one hundred and twenty years for re- 
pentance ; during which time he declared, his 
spirit should strive witb man, in order to awaken 
him to a sense of his depravity, and eventually t« 
recall bim to the paths of peace and virtue. 

It is here proper to remark, that, notwith- 
standing the f.'irml corruption, one man ,,'^' 
was found perfect in his generation, and 
walking humbly with his God. This person was 
Noah the son of Lnmech, who exerted himself, on 
every occasion, to introduce a reformation both of 
worship ami conduct ; and to this end undertook 
the laborious task of public 'admonition, warning 
his auditors of the fatal cuiisrquniccs that mmlie- 
suit fronu heir enormities. His zealous counsel w as" 
however treated with disdain, and the deluded 
race continued in the practice of every vice, till 
God is said to have been grievid at bh heart for 
the formation of his incorrigible creatures, and, at 
the end of their fruitless probation, to have de- 
creed an universal deluge that should utterly 
destroy them, together with the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the Held. Frgro ibis trejiien. 
do us 
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dous sentence Noah and his family were excluded, • 
having " found grace in the eyes of the Lord," 
and the venerable patriarch received instruction! 
concerning a certain vessel which he was appoint- 
ed to build for the preservation of his own family, 
and for such a quantity of animals of every spe- 
cies as would be sufficient to replenish the 
earth again, when the threatened flood should 
subside. 

In obedience to the divine command Noah 
undertook the construction of this vessel, men- 
tioned in Scripture by the name of the ark. With % 
respect to its dimensions we read, that its length 
was three hundred cubits, its breadth fifty, and 
its height thirty. Its form was that of an oblong 
square with a flat bottom, and a sloping roof, ele-. 
vatcd one cubit in the middle. It consisted of 
three stories, each of which, excluding the thick- 
ness of the floors, might be eighteen feet high, 
and was divided into separate apartments. It 
was, in all probability, well supplied with light 
and air 5 and though it had neither sails nor rud- 
der, it was admirably contrived for lying steadily 
on the surface of the water, and for thus preserv- 
ing the lives of its various inhabitants. 
B c The appointed time of vengeance 

2U48. tamg come, and the ark completed, 
Noah went on board, in the year of the 
world 1()5(3, with his wife, his sons, and his 
daughters-in-law, taking with him all kinds of 
beasts, birds, and reptiles, by pairs and by sevens, 
as he was expressly commanded j while the rest 
of mankind, regardless of his repeated warnings, 
continued to indulge in luxury and dissipation, 
till the flood came and overwhelmed them with 
a swift destruction j for, in the adf-same day, 

were 
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were iho fountains of the grunt deep broken up. 
the windows uf heaven were opened, aorl the 
inundating 'otretits \n% jjs In fall, trhirtflnioiiiil 
ed without 1 11 tcini iimit >tfti>r forty dayi ami furry 
it-. -- 1 ■- ! - - The waters nUo incrensed gradiuilly 
during the space of five, mouths, when they nw 
lo tlie elevation of tweniy-scve.n feet ubovc ilm 

The irrevocable decree uf Heaven having been 
thu* awfully acconipliihcd, a wiml wit* eau*ed lo 
pan over the earth, in consequence of which the 
water* began to assuage, anil nn the first day of 
their decrease they sunk no considerably, thai the 
a'', rested on the tuminlmns of Ararat. This 
happened on the scvcnlccnih day of the invent li 
month, or (he skth of May ; and by tlie firm day 
ut the tenth mouth, answering to our oilMttuntti 
of July, tlie lops ot tlie neighbouring hill* hc!;,ni 
to appear. 

Towards the end of the ensuing month, Noah 
opened one ol tin- windows in the ark, and m-hi 
forth. i raven, which tlcw In and fit. [ill the ,;i,il, 
was dry, hut nrtordc.1 him no satisfiielniv inn lli- 
gcuec; he therefore lei out a Jove three >\n res- 
allowing seven day, toclapsc bctwmi 



it;, bringing an olive leal" in 
ihat ihe flood was gi* ally : > 



Witt now in the six. hundred and first ye.ir 
of his age, removed the covering uf his vessel, in 
order to take a vie wot the *ti rrvunding scenery . and 
Vol. J. JM JistovciiJ 
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discovered that the surface of the earth was per- 
fectly free from water; he continued, however, 
in the ark till the twenty-seventh of the se- 
cond month, or the eighteenth of December, 
when he came forth, in pursuance of the divine 
command, together with his wife, his family, and 
every living creature which had been intrusted 
to his care for one year and ten days, according 
to the antediluvian computation, or during the 
space of three hundred and sixty-five days of our 
present time. 

Having thus given a concise account of the 
universal deluge, with a strict regard to the wotd 
of God, we feel it our duty to lay such particulars 
before our readers as, being gathered from profane 
authors, may afford collateral evidence of this 
dreadful catastrophe. The Cbalktins supposed 
this event to have happened in the reign of 
Xisuthrus, who, being warned in a dream that 
mankind should be destroyed by a flood on the 
fifteenth of the month Daesius, built a vessel of 
extraordinary dimensions, and by that means pre- 
served himself and his family from ruin, besides a 
variety of fowls and quadrupeds that wcte re- 
commended, by Cbronus or Saturn, to his protec- 
tion. The flood being come, and soon abating, 
Xisuthrus sent out certain birds, which, finding 
neither food nor resting-place, returned to his ship 
with their feet daubed w ith mud, but from their 
third excursion they returned no more. Tin* 
circumstance convincing Xisuthrus that the earth 
was again visible, he opened the side of his vessel, 
and finding that it rested securely on a mountain* 
he came out with all his companions, and raided 
an altar, whereon lie sacrificed to the gods. The 
Egyptians were certainly no strangers to this ge- 
neral destruction by water, as several of its par- 
ticular 
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ruhr eircrmutancea arc to be found in their his- 
vrf of ( i-.ii n uud Typhon, especially ilie very 
ay when it cotumenewl, or when Osim was 
shut up into ilir ark : th? name of Typhon also 
iitjnifict a defcgq or i nun rial ton in contcqurnre 
ol whieh the Egyptian prirsti havrr given that 
name to (be KM i and Typhnn or Typhrnu is re- 
presented by llir! l.iilin putts as an enormous 
giant Warring RgtmU heaven, but finally van- 
quished by Jupiter, aud overwhelmed with water. 
'1'tic inli.ibujiii. ut" Ii,i;t>fulii in Syria a*c Kiid to 
have exhibited a chasm in the earth in the tem- 
ple of Juno, which twallower! up tlie waters of 
ibr deluge. The /adum 8'jmi/u ir.ll u*, that in 
consequence ol a general defection in the tour 
tribe*, of which the fir«t rave of men ntMMLed, 
God's indljpi iiion wh jij.il)' roii«)d, indue sent 
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CHAPTER H. 

The general History from the Deluge to the Confusion 

of Tongues at BaheL 

B c TMPRESSED with the most lively grati- 
2 3 47 * A tude to the author and preserver of his 
existence, Noab, immediately upon hi* 
landing, erected an altar, and offered a burnt sacri- 
fice of every clean beast and of every cleat) fowl. 
This act of piety proved highly acceptable to God, 
who graciously affirmed, that he would no more 
curse the earth for mans sake; but, on the con- 
trary) it should retain all its privileges, and enjoy 
an uninterrupted succession of seasons, till the pe- 
riod of its final destruction. The patriarch was also 
honoured with the divine blessing, and received 
permission to appropriate all living creatures to his 
own use, and to eat of them as freely as of the herbs 
and fruits of the earth : he was, however, strictly 
commanded to abstain from the blood of animals, 
and to avoid shedding that of man ? at the same 
time receiving authority to punish the crime of 
manslaughter with death. 

God likewise vouchsafed, on this memorable 
day, to make a solemn covenant with his favour- 
ed mortals, respecting the future safety of the 
habitable globe; and promised, as a sacred token 
of his inviolable decree, to set his bow in the 
clouds when it rained, that the posterity of 
Adam might look on it, and contemplate the 
effects of his sovereign mercy. 

Having received die warmest blessings and the 
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most inestimable marks of affection from his 
appeased Creator, Noah descended from the 
Mountain, applied himself to husbandry, and 
pLmted a vineyard. At the time of the vintage 
lie became inebriated with the juice ot'tbe grape*, 
and lay carelessly uncovered within his tenl. In 
this situation he was discovered by his son Ham, 
who immediately battened to inform bis brothers 
of the circumstance, and invited them to behold 
ilie disgraceful attitude of their parent. Sbem and 
Japbet were, however, too modest in themselves, 
and tan tender of the patriarch's honour, to com- 
ply with such a request; and therefore, having 
provided themselves with a garment, they went 
backwards and covered their father, with filial 
decorum; in return for which they were remu- 
nerated with an ample Mt-ssinij;, whilst the poste- 
rity of Ham were loaded with the most dreadful 

■Subsequent to the recital of these particulars, 
Moses informs us that the patriarch paid thn 
debt of nature in the nine limwred and tifncili 
year of his age: and the orientals have a tradition 
lint he was buried in Mesopotamia, where ih'.y 
show his sepulchre, in a castle near Dalr Abiuiali, 
or" the monaster}' of our father." 

All mankind being the descendants of the 
three son* of Noah, who were preserved from 
destruction in the ark, we may be naturally con- 
sidered renii-> if we pass them over without some 
particular notice. We shall therefore sketch nil 
inch circumstances, respecting these person 1 , or 
their descendants, as shall appear of most im. 
porta nee to nut design . 

Japhet, who, not withstanding hisdisad- : ,", ,,,' 
vantageotis position in the sacred history, 

ftl 3 VMS 
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was the eldest son of Noah, was pathetically blessed 
by that patriarch, for his pious behaviour, in these 
terms:— "God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be 
his servant." This appears to have been spoken 
in the spirit of prophecy, and has been fully 
accomplished in the great possessions which fell 
to the posterity of Japhet in different parts of 
the world ; in the overthrow of the Assyrian 
empire by the Medes, in conjunction with the 
Babylonians; and, finally, in the subjugation of 
the Canaanites, the Babylonians, the Egyptians, 
and other descendants of Ham, to the children of 
his elder brother. 

Of the children of Shem there is little more to 
be collected from Scripture than their names and 
the ages of the patriarchs in the line of Peleg 9 
till we come to Terah, the father of Abraham; 
we must therefore have occasional recourse to 
the conjectures and traditions of Jewish and 
Christian writers, where we shall find some par- 
ticulars worthy of attention. 

The birth of Shem must have happened in the 
year of the world 1558, as at the birth of 
Arphaxad, two years after the deluge, he was one 
hundred years old. The only action of his life 
recorded by Moses is that which he performed 
together with his brother Japhet, and for which 
he obtained the blessing of his father. He is 
said to have lived five hundred and two yean 
after the flood, and to have died in the six hun- 
dredth year of his age, leaving behind him five 
sons; viz. Elam, Ashur, Arphaxad, Lud, and 
Aram ; the second of whom became the founder of 
the Assyrian kingdom, according to'thiscxprea* 
declaration of Moses — " Out of that land 

(Shinaar) 
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(Shinaar) went forth Ashur, and butlded Nineveh 
and the city Rhoboih, and Calah, and Resen, 
between Nineveh and Calah -. the same is a great 

E!am may probably have been intended by the 
more moderate Persian historians, when they 
asserted, that their first king, Caumarras, was a 
em of Shem : and litis idea is strictly consonant to 
the Mosaic account. 

Arphaxad had one considerable ftdntotage 
above his brethren, in having the patriarchal 
line continued through him. Many authors 
derive both the name and nation of the Cbaldeans 
from tbia person ; and Joseph us, concurring in 
the same opinion, assures us, that he was the 
prince of the Arphaxadeans, at present called 
Chaldeans. It has been already observed, that tin 
was born in the year of the world 1658, and 
it appears from tiip sicre.d records that he lived 
to the ag<". of tour hundred and thirty eight 
years. 

As we find no cirenmstance re'. itM :n S : ;• 
tore respecting the other sons *''?•• I- ,kI "'■'' 
Aram, we !,hall dismiss our remarks or UU 
family, and return to that of Noah, whn-e 
youngest son, Ham, now demands our alien- 

When Noah was .icquai:u-d with them! '.i- 
eacycr his Son's conduct, he (.pryii-mnced a heavy 
corse, not indrxd against the offender himself, 
but agal'isi a branch of hii posterity --"Cu»--d," 
says the patriarch, " be Canjai:-, a servaiu "f 
servants shall he be i:nio his brethren." This mi >■■ 
filling upon a son of Ham rather than upon him- 
self, has ocrasioned many conjectures anion;; tTtt- 
loatned. Some have supposed that Noah ex- 
pres=ed 
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pressed himself in this manner to avoid cursing 
Ham, whom God had so recently blessed on his 
quitting the ark; others are for extending the 
curse both to Ham and his descendants, whom 
they therefore consider as the progenitors of the 
blacks; and a third class imagine, with a greater 
appearance of truth, that Mofes, by reciting this 
prediction, designed to raise and invigorate* the 
spirits of the Israelites, who were appointed to 
engage and finally vanquish the children of 
Canaan, previous to their complete possession of 
the promised land. 

Ham, in consequence of his undutiful beba* 
vlour on an occasion which should rather have 
excited bis compassion than his ridicule, has been 
considered by the generality of authors as the 
first introducer of impiety after the deluge; 
and the infamous character attached to his name 
in their writings is perfectly consistent with 
Sanchoniatho's account of Cronus, who is suppos- 
ed to have been the same person. 

To form an opinion by the number of 
names mentioned by Moses in the three ge- 
nerations of Ham's Hue, which exceeds the 
number of persons descended from both his 
brothers in the same degree, the most numerous 
issue of the three sons of Noah must certainly 
have belonged to the youngest, and the greater 
division of the earth must consequently have 
fallen to his share : yet Moses has recorded no 
particular circumstances relating to any of his 
first descendants, excepting Canaan and Nirarod. 

Canaan, whom, according to Scripture, we mar 
suppose to have been the fourth son of Ham, . 
|s believed to feave lived and died in the country 

distinguished 
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distinguished by his name, where his lomb was 
formerly fliown in a cave of the mountain of Leo- 
pards, at si small distance from Jerusalem. We 
are equally at a loss to ascertain the time of his 
birth and the length of his life, neither of these 
circumstances being mentioned by Moses. Some 
writers, however, have ventured lo affirm, that 
be was bom in the ark, and that, being the fruit 
of unseasonable incontinence, he was himself a 
profligate man. That part of Noah's curse, which 
tbrctold the humiliation of Canaan, aa becoming 
a servant of servants to his brethren, seems to have 
been wholly accomplished in him, without in- 
tending to the rest of his brethren. With respect 
to Stent, it Whs fulfilled in the memorable victo- 
ries of (he Israelites, and the subsequent achieve- 
ments of the Assyrians and Persians: and with 
regard to Japhet, we Fee a completion of the pro- 
phecy in the successive conquests of the Canaanitr's 
by the Greeks and Romans, in Palestine and l*lirti- 
niciu, but more especially by the total fitlbjugati ui 
of the once haughty and flourishing sons ot Car- 
thage. 

Canaan seems to have been known to the an- 
cient heathens, as Sanchonialho gives the nam,: <.f 
Cbna to the first man who was called a I'htra.i- 
cian. We have no particulars in holy writ con- 
cerning his sons ; but their descendants will he 
treated of in that part of our history which con- 
tains their transactions with the children of Israel. 

Nimrocl, the sixth son of Cush, is mentioned in 
the book of Genesis as a mighty one in the earth, 
and a mighty hunter before the Lord ; and we 
are there told that "the beginning oUiis kingdom 
was Babe), Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the land 
of Shinaar." These words seem clearly to imply, 
that he was a person of uncommon strength an 1 
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courage. The term a mighty hunter has been 
variously interpreted; some understanding that 
he was a great tyrant * ; and others accounting 
him a virtuous prince, who, being naturally of a 
martial disposition, and ambitious of distinguish- 
ing himself by his valour, armed a number of vi- 
gorous young men, and, by training them to -the 
toils of the chace, rendered them equal to the 
task of braving danger with unshaken intrepidity. 
^ c Nimrod is supposed to have been the 
1998. first man who obtained the regal dignity 
after the flood : and the four cities men- 
tioned by Moses constituted an extensive kingdom 
in those early times, when few kings could boast 
of more than one. By what means he acquired 
the sovereignty, we are unable to determine, but 
it was most probably by the force of arms ; in 
consequence of which we suppose Ashur to have 
been driven from Shinaar, when he went and 
founded Nineveh, and other cities in Assyria* 

Much time and labour has been exhausted by 
writers in attempting to trace Nimrod in the 
annals of profane history. M. Roll in and some 
others have asserted, that he was the same with Be 
lus, who founded the Babylonish empire, and wh 
was afterwards worshipped as a god. Some hav 
imagined hkn to be Ninus, the first Assyrian moi 
arch : others suppose him to have been Evechoi 
the first Chaldean monarch after the deluge.; a 
some of the Jews affirm that he is Ararapb 

* This opinion teems to nave resulted from tbe nm» 
Kinirod, which implies a rchtl \ and in consequence of 
reproachful appellation, the character before us has 
represented as a rebel against God : an insolent opprc 
the first author of the worship of are ; and the Srst per 
tflt oo the icore of religion. 
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the king of Shinaar, of whom mention ia made by ' 
the facred penman, his, however, difficult to 
resolve this controverted question, nor have we 
any satisfactory knowledge of liis immediate suc- 
cessors. Various conjectures have been also form- 
ed concerning the time and manner of his death; 
some pretending he fell by the hand of Esau, 
■whom they make his contemporary ; and others 
affirming that he perished amidst the ruins of t 
Babel, Which was overthrown by a violent hurri- 
cane. Scripture ia, however, silent upon these 
pobits; and theaucient traditions, varying from each 
•tiler, afford .at best but at) uncertain authority. 
Itf is now requisite that wc should return to 
the immediate descendants of Noah, who, after 
the deceaie of their parent, thought proper 10 
quit the vicinage of Ararat, and to establish theni- 
lelves and their families on some other part of the 
earth. Willi this design they incrlled from the 
cast till they arrived at a plain in the land of bb.i- 
naar, which they immediately destined for th;-ir 
future abode. On this spot, which proved dif- 
fidently attractive to icrrniuMe their journey, rh/y 
resolved to erect a city, and a tower whose top 
might aspire lo heaven, for the express purpo-e 
of avoiding the dispersion of their families. The 
building was accordingly begun, bricks being 
used instead of stone, and slime or bitumen sup- 
plying the want of mortar ; but God, whose in- 
iinite wisdom had decreed the welfare of his 
creatures by the very circumstance which ihe 
builders attempted to elude, compelled litem 
to relinquish their project, by confounding then 
language, so that one could not understand what 
another said. The city now took the name of 
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Babel, or confusion , and the dispersion of m 
kind* immediately ensued. 

Prior to this important event, which, accord 
to the Hebrew calculation, happened just be* 
the birth of Peleg, in the year of the Hood 1 
all mankind spoke the same language and li 
together in one body; but it now become in< 
peosably necessary that they should divide th< 
selves according to their respective tongues . 
families, in order to people the earth. 

This dispersion and the subsequent plantinj 
nations were performed in the most orderly rr 
ner; for we are informed with regard to the % 
of Japhet, that, " By these were the isles of 
Gentiles divided in their lands; every one a 
their families, in their nations/' The accc 
given of the sons of Ham ends in a similar n 
ner, " these are the sons of Ham, after t 
families, after their tongues, in their, count 
in their nations:" and that of the sons ofSj 
terminates thus ?— " 'fhese are the sous of Sb 
after their families, after their tongues, in A 
lands, after their nations." All of which t 
tervc to corroborate and justify our assert 
Notwithstanding, some writers have iroag 
that the first plantations were ritfide. wit! 
any method or regularity, every colony b 
settled by chance, and each individual 6ei 
oa hi* portion as chance or caprice directed. 

Allowing Shcni to have spent the remail 
of his life, alter the confusion of tongues 
i>hinaar *, vvc may endeavour to follow hit 

scene 

* It would b* c*trerocly difficult to wcei-tain 
pTrci-Jon what m-ru the ancient liil, iu oftfcc fai>4of 5sl* 
Wc*r«.tvJJ that 'the lv*" *t*A cn\ jJ b*l*-l *trt a 
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sccndants in their migration. There were seven 
chief's of Ills line concerned in the dispersion, viz. 
his five sons already mentioned, Salah the sun of 
Arphaxad, ai)d Eber the son of Salah, who seem 
40 have setiled from Media westward to the sea- 
coast of Aram or Syria. 

Eiam fixed his habitation in the country of 
Elam *, lying to the south-east of Shinaar. 
Asbur's territory, first distinguished by his own 
name, and known to the Greeks by the name ot 
Assyria, wc find lying contiguous to Elam's, on 
the west or north-west. Arphasad seems to have 
settled in Chaldea, where his descendants conti- 
nued till the time of Abraham; yet some authors 
have assigned him a place in Arrapachitts, a 
province of" Assyria; and others, who confound 
hi at with Catoan, pronounce him founder of the 
' Chinese 

were earned from 'Jerusalem 'bv Nebuchadnezzar I., iii.j 
house of Ida c-xl in SL-iluar; by v.hieii wc under:!;:]. .1 i '..-. 
lenipleuf Hclu* in Babylun. Three other cities arc :.!-■■ 



wintry, ft may, however, be presumed lhal blilnin 
Apok in mere to the north lh.nl to lilt -out), ol Kabel, .,':-■ 

■ft,,: Eupl.'rali-s ahd the -Ji'.-r-i,' Several tracei of'th- ii:,ii..: 
Shiner -ire discovered m U.e «-rili,i S * of v»rj..|i. ;u.l , 
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Chinese monarchy. Salah *, the son of Arphax* 
ad,/ might probably have settled in Chaldea, 
where we suppose there was sufficient room for 
his posterity till the time of Abraham; and for a 
similar reason we imagine the abode of Eber 
to have been in the same country. With respect 
to Lud, we are totally unable to ascertain the 
seat of his habitation: he is indeed fixed Yy 
Josephus in Lydia $ but it appears needless that 
he should have wandered so far from his friends -, 
and the ancient f name of the Lydia ns is a strong 
objection against this opinion. Aram, the 
youngest son of Shem, obtained the countries of 
Mesopotamia and Syria, which, exclusive of 
Phoenicia and Palestine, comprehended all the 
territory westward of Assyria as far as the Medi- 
terranean ; and Aram's name is accordingly 
given in scripture both to the whole of these coun- 
tries and their several regions. 

Within or near the land of Aram the four 
sons of Aram may be supposed to have planted 
their respective families, it is generally believed 

name. Stephanus mentions it as a part of Assyria; bat 
Pliny and Jo»cphus make it a part of Persia, whose inhabi- 
tants arc said by the latter writer to have descended from 
the Elamitcs. 

* Salah has been supposed by some to have settled ^in 
Susiana in Persia, because they find aitown in that part of 
the world which formerly bore the name of Salab. This, 
however, is but a weak authority for their belief, as Mo*» 
rocco, Spain, Phrygia, Armenia, and Hyrcania, might, 
respectively claim Uiis patriarch for their founder by the 
same means, each of these countries having had a town of 
the same name. 

■ f It was universally acknowledged by the ancients, fliat 
the Indians were first called Mssenes, and Lydians from 
JLydtu the ton of Atys. 

i * . 
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that Uz, lbs eldest, founded the city of Damascus, 
and gave his name to the circumjacent country; 
Hul is stationed by Bochart* in Cbolobetene, 
a part of the Greater Armenia : Getherf may be 
allowed a seat near tlie river Centriics, between 
Armenia and theCarduchi; and Mash or Me- 
shech is said to have fixed in Armenia, near the 
mountain Ma sins J, which is commonly supposed 
to be the same with Ararat. 

Ham is supposed to have quitted Shinaar on 
the ill success of the popular undertaking, and 
to have obtained the sovereignty in Flio'iiii i.i ; 
this, opinion at least is consistent with the idea of 
Ham and Cronus being the same, person : but, 
according to those who imagine bim the same 
with Menes, he must have reigned in Egypt, 
whieh is indeed frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture by the name of the land of Ham : but as 
we have no positive authority to decide the 

Eoint, we shall proceed to the consideration at' 
is descendants. 
Cash, his eldest son, is mentioned by the an- 
cients as the father of the Ethiopians, who in the 
time of Joiephus were generally distinguished by 
the name of Cusheans. Yet, from various pas- 
sages of holy writ, we are rather inclined to sup« 

whr.-.- |. -. h.-ftin «i:l,Ch..l .., CI. 
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pose that be seated himself in the south-eastern 
part of Babylonh, and in the adjoining part of 
otisiana, still called Khuzestan, of the land of 
Chuz ; from whence his descendants, in the suc- 
ceeding ages, migrated into Arabia * j though it 
is now extremely difficult to fix the quarters of 
any of them with precision. 

With respect to the nations descended from 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham, we briefly ob- 
serve, that the Ludim are supposed to be the peo- 
ple above Kgypt, at present known by the name 
of Abyssins : the Lehabim are judged to be the 
Libyans of Cyrenaica : the Naphtuhim are said 
to have settled in Marmarica : the Pathrusim are 
evidently inhabitants of Pathros'or Thcbaii : the 
Casluhim are believed to have settled in that part 
of Lower Kgypt which Ptolemy and some others 
have called Casiotis : the Philistim originally set- 
tled in Kgypt, and afterwards removed into Ca- 
naan : and the Caphtorim are regarded by all the 
fathers as the Cappadocians. 

The settlement of Phut, who stands in the 
place of Ham's third son, has afforded a subject 
of controversy to the learned, some of whom 
imagine that Africa was divided between him 
and his brother Mizraim : but as some passages of 
sacred history seem to militate against this opinion, 

* It appears from Scripture that a part of Arabia near tbo 
Kcd lea u;u distinguished by the name of Cu&b: Cushan 
nnri Midian an* mentioned as neighbouring people dwelling 
in tent* : ami the Arab* arc expressly raid to border on the 
Cu«hitr»; who, therefore, could not have been the Ethio* 
piun*. CuhIi, ui'eordint; to the traditions of the Arab* and 
Persians, *au% kin^ of the territory of Babel, und rcnided iu 
£r4k; and Dr. H>de suppose* that Cush reigned in Ba« 
bylonia, and that hit po»lcrity migrated into Arabia* 

WO 
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we shall oot presume to determine upon so great 
an uncertainty. 

Of tanjan and the plantation* of his descend- 
ant* we can speak with a tolerable degree of con- 
lidence . but deem it most advisable to defer 
their history till we come to treat of Phoenicia 
and the land of Canaan. 

All we can collect from Scripture relative to 
Japhet is, that he retired with his family from . 
Shiuaar, and rised his habitation to the north of 
the countries occupied by the children of Shem. 

Gomcr, his eldest son, is mentioned by Joseph us 
as the father of the Gomerites, or Gauls of Asia 
Minor, who inhabited a part of 1'hrygia : Magog, 
in all probability, settled on an isthmus between 
the Euxine and Caspian seas: Madia is gene- 
rally supposed lo have planted Media: J avail pro. 
bnbly took up his abode near Ionia, in the lontli- 
westpartof the [,es-er A'ia : Tubal and MeslieWi 
are supposed io have resided near their biotlnc 
Magog ■ .md Tirus i- universally believed to It .».: 
led in- colony into Thrace. 

Having thus gm-n a concise account of rlie 
nation. inuremeil io the first dispersion of oun- 
Kind, we shall now take a retrospective vmi <<l 

some p.uti.-ol.ir- winch have been hitherto t- 

led, in order tu preserve the thread ot oui mi- 

The luxury of the antediluvians, particularly 
wilh rrg.i.d tu their nligiun, policy, am a:n| 
sciences, would certainly be considered as .1 mh- 
ject ol great value, were 11 possible loexpatiaifl 
upon these points with a strict regard to truth j 
but as the sacred volume affords but little whtreoti 
we m:ght ground our nisertioe.s, and the pag< <-f 
pioiaae history ,. clouded with fable, we mmf 
N 3 candidly 
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candidly acknowledge that our remarks are found- 
ed chiefly upon conjecture. 

With respect to the religious rites of the pri- 
meval race of men, we can only venture to af- 
firm, that they offered sacrifices, both of animals 
and of the fruits of the earth ; yet some writers 
have attempted to prove that all the patriarchs, 
from Adam, had certain times and places set apart 
for the celebration of divine worship'*, and de- 
voted a portion of their property to the main- 
tenance of the priests. 

Their politics and civil constitutions are hid in 
impenetrable darkness, and consequently afford 
no foundation even for conjecture. It is however 
probable, that the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment was set aside by tyranny and oppression ; 
and that this change took place much sooner 
among the descendants of Cain than those of 
Seth, We also imagine that their communities 
were but few, and consisted of vast numbers of 
people, previous to the union of the families of 
Seth and Cain ; and that all mankind, subsequent 
to that imprudent junction, constituted but one 
great nation, divided into several disorderly asso- 
ciations, and living in a state of anarchy, which 
indisputably tended to contaminate the thought- 
less race with an universal depravity of manners. 

Even with regard to their arts and sciences 
but little can be said ; as they appear rather to 
have devoted their time to luxury and dissipation 
than to useful discoveries or mental improvement. 
The last generation of Cain's line found out the 

* The sabbath was certainly instituted immediately after 
tl.e creation, nor is it likely that its obtGirtace vas ever 
vholJy discontinued, 

art 
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art of working metal; and music seems to have 
been invented about the same time. Some have 
supposed that the science of astronomy was cul- 
tivated by the antediluvians ; but this opinion 
has no solid foundation : and the erroneous opi- 
nions of those who have attributed various books 
to the patriarchs Adam, Scth, and Enos, are too 
absurd to merit a serious refutation. 

The antediluvian world is commonly supposed 
to have been exceedingly different from that 
which we now inhabit, and to have been stocked 
with a greater dumber of inhabitants than the 
present canh is capable of containing : and in- 
deed this idea seems tolerably well founded, when 
we consider the surprising length of men's lives 
previous lo the deluge, and the numerous gene- 
rations that were then contemporary. 

Various causes have been asoigtied by different: 
authors lor this longevity : some imputing it to 
the sobriety of the antediluvians, and the extreme 
simplicity of their diet : others supposing that it 
re=nltcd from the pcailinv excellence of the plants, 
herbs, and fruits, that were Jin! appointed for the 
subsistence of the hitman race ; and others assert- 
ing that it was the natural consequence of a 
strong and rigorous constitution. 

Each of these opinions may h<\ considen-u ;n 
jtjTt.it:ng of the truth, though jn reality they will 
not bear the l est of Uri.-i c.wimiuation : fur, it 
we readily admit the idea that some, or even 
manv, of the antediluvians were remarkable on 
account of their lempirjnef and simpHcit;; we 

ferity of them were strangers to these virtues, 
at a time when they are said to have been 
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tat'injt and drifting, marrying and giving 
rnamage, tilt the flood came and -swallou 
them up. 

With respect to the wholesome or nutritious \ 
tties of the vegetable world* it may be justly si 
posed that they were less degenerated in those d 
than in the present: yet it must at the same time 
remembered that sin had entered into the wor 
God had inflicted a curse upon the ground 
man's sake ; and agricultural labour was ei 
then as requisite as it is now. We are i 
therefore to imagine that the natural world • 
hibhed that brilliancy of beauty, that abund 
fertility, and that unspotted purity, at the ti 
to which we advert, that literally glowed ui 
the whole, and pervaded each constituent part ', wl 
first created : when man, the image of his Great 
roved, unconscious of sin or shame, amidst 
matchless delights of Eden ; rejoiced in the friei 
ship of his Qod ; and viewed with guileless r 
ture die subjugated tribes of inferior anim 
Then indeed we may naturally suppose that ev 

Eendent fruit which decorated the verd 
ranches, or swept the embroidered ground, i 
indeed replete with flavour and nutrition ; t 
cverj r blade of grass possessed inherent virtu 
and that every plant of the earth was, in 
language of its Creator, very good. But no soo 
bad Adam transgressed the divine command, j 
forfeited his own innocence, than creation be] 
to languish beneath the influence of the cur 
and many of the plants and herbs became use\ 
While Others were rendered disgusting and poh 
out. Consequently the longevity or the ant< 
Juvians cannot be justty attributed U> the sea 
given, camp. 
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A* to the opinion that the long lives of those 
men were hut natural e unserve nets of the pecu- 
liar strength of their stamina, or first principles 
bf (heir bodily Constitutions, we are willing to 
receive it as a concurrent though not an kitquati 
cause: for Shem, who received hit birth before 
tin: deluge, and possessed all the virtues of the 
antediluvian constitution, fell short of the age of 
In* forefathers by three hundred years, bccnanc- 
the greatest part of his life was passed after his 
egression from the ark. 

From these consideration*, therefore, wearcin- 
clined to impute this longevity rather to the tain* 
hrioui constitution of the anttdituvi-in air than to 
any other cause . and, upon the supposition that 
this lir became contaminated and unwholesome, 
after the flood, it will appear consistent that the 
pristine crasis of the human body should have 
been gradually broken ; ami that the life of man 
should consequently have been shortened, in suc- 
cessive ages, to the present common standard. 

Whether men were permitted lo regale on ili« 
flesh of animals before the flood, is a (iiicstiiiii 
that has been lung and ficipieiyly controverled. 
Those who imagine it was unlawful before that 
period, found tlitiv opinion upon ( .od's assignmj 
vrgeUbki for food to man and beasts at lite crca- 

is'oah received to eat flesh after the deluge : am) 

that animal food was included in the general 
grant of dominion given to Adam, over lb, f. b 
bf tb, u,t, lb, fowl of Ibt .sir, arid rvtry Irving ibtn% 
ll:it ,Hi>v,J upvii lb. ,:irlb : and indeed this suppo- 
sition receives a great degree of' strength t\»\\\ 
tilt hid*, that beasts were divided into titan and 

M.7AJJI 
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vnckan before the flood ; and that animals were 
sacrificed to the Deity*. 

• With regard to commerce, it was, in all pro- 
bability, carried on with greater facility before the 
deluge than afterwards ; as there was but one lan- 
guage in the world. Yet it is evident they had 
lip idea of navigation, and of extending their 
trade to remote partf., by the assistance of any 
kind of vessels ; or otherwise some families 
might certainly have escaped the flood besides 
that of the patriarch Noah. Indeed it is suf- 
ficiently obvious that commerce, however it 
might be conducted, was not as necessary at that 
time as it has been since ; not only because the 
wants of men have been greatly increased, in pro* 
portion to the injury which the earth and its va? 
fious productions received from the overwhelm- 
ing flood that was brought upon it; but alsq 
because they resided together in greater numbers, 
and could easily obtain every article they desired* 
by bartering with their nearest neighbours. 

We now come to consider a few particulars 
relative to the postdiluvian*, which must of ne- 
cessity occupy the remainder of our chapter, as 
we shall hasten to present our readers with tht» 
xpore regular history of particular nations and 
authenticated customs. 

It has already been observed, that the first form 

' of government was patriarchal ; and indeed when 

we contemplate the honour that is due from a 

child to a parent, and the natural propensity 

which children have to apply to a father's autho- 

* It is but reasonable to suppose, that under the first 
patriarchs, a* well as in the days of the Jcviih lawgiver, 
such fruits and animal* w<*uld be offered tw t»od at were hi 
for sustenance, rather than tho*c which were of no u»e to snip. 

lit/ 
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for the decision of their disputes, and 
termination of their little dissension*, it is 

iciently obvious tbat tbe descendant 1 ; of the 
ixrehs would voluntarily submit, ween grown 

to the government and authority of their. 
er, rather than to aoy other person. Such a 
srnment was more a protection ,tl?an a re- 
nt ; and it was certainly impossible to fix 
liberties, peace, and fortunes of a family in 
:ter security than while they continued in the 
it of a tender and affectionate parent. , 

Ins, fathers of families, by an almost insensi- 
Aange, might be come political monarch*} and 
er by leaving worthy heirs, or 'naming tlieir 
lessors, might lay the foundations of here- 
ry or elective kingdoms, under various man-, 
: and constitutions, as chance, necessity, and 
gn, happened to coincide, 
onsidering Noah therefore as the common 
■nt of the new world during his life, we may 
Kise that his posterity regarded him as their 
eme governor, and that his 50:1s Sham, Ham, 

Japhtt, were chief rulers of liiL-ir respective 
iches in particular, as their sons again were 
Is or governors of their particular families 
;r their fathers. Thus, for instance, we pre- 
e, that each son of Shem not only termtuat- 
itl disputes among the members of his own 
1y, but also gave them such laws as he i ma- 
il would prove most conducive to their hap- 
:ss; yet his authority extended no further : 
n case of any dispute between the three chief 
ilies, an appeal must have been made to ml 
h at the only common and acknowledge^ 
■ire. 1 

'his unity of government was however df 
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solved at the death of Noah, and mankind were 
consequently divided into three grand parties, 
which, having lost their common ruler, regarded 
themselves as independent of each other, and ac- 
knowledged one supreme governor to lead each 
separate party. Upon the decease of these chiefs, 
their descendants were again divided in their 
political state ; and thus, by degrees, they became 
ranged under several independent rulers ; which 
seems to have been the state of the world for a 
considerable time after the confusion of tongues, 
and the consequent dispersion. 

But when the increasing families began to ex- 
tend their plantations, and to build towns or vil- 
lages, it became indispensably necessary that the 
government of each society should be vested in 
one person, who might reunite the chiefs under 
the same authority, and execute such laws as 
were best adapted to the peace and prosperity of 
the community. The recollection of the patri- 
archal government, and the happy effects which 
resulted from it, were sufficiently impressed on 
the minds of the people to induce them to elect 
a single ruler, who was accounted worthy of do- 
minion for his paternal care and tenderness, 
rather than to trust their welfare in the hands of 
several individuals, who might be influenced by 
party prejudice, or distracted by a diversity of 
counsel and opinions. 

In this beginning of political societies almost 
every town was governed by its respective sove- 
reign, who being more attentive to the welfare 
of his subjects than the aggrandisement of his 
own name, restrained his ambition within the 
precincts of his own dominions, without attempt- 
ing to invade or annoy bis neighbours. Some- 
times, 
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limes, however, the jealousy of a more powerful 
prince, a martial inclination, or some inevitable 
dispute, led these monarchs to the Held of battle, 
from whence they seldom returned till one pnrly 
was completely vanquished, and his possessions 
\trcrc added to those of the conqueror, who, elat- 
ed with victory and thirsting for future glory, 
led forth his combatants to other enterprises, and 
by uniting several territories, formed a kingdom 
of greater or smaller extent in proportion to his 
ambition, ability, and success. 

These first conquerors regulated their mode of 
behaviour at these times according to their differ- 
ent interests and dispositions. Some of them, 
regarding the objects of their conquest as creatures 
unworthy the smallest comforts of nature, plunder - 
' ed them of all their possessions, and condemned 
them to languish out the remainder of their days 
in wretchedness, labour, and disgrace; an ex- 
pression which first introduced the distinction be- 
tween freemen andslaves. Others deemed it more 
advisable to remove the vanquished people, with 
their families, to some new countries, where thev 
might form an establishment, and hecomc useful 
to the victor by cultivating ■ueh portions of land 
as were assigned them. Others with a greater 
degree of moderation suffered the conquered l.> 
purchase their emancipation from slavery, and 
allowed them the free enjoyment of their ancient 
customs and privileges. On condition of their pay- 
ing an annual tribute. But the wisest and most 
politic of those men, who carried war into fo- 
reign countries, conciliated the esteem of the 
vanquished by treating (liem as su'i/uts instead of 
rhvft, and granting them n full participation of 
those comforts that mw lodged in the hands of 
Vol. I. O the 
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the conquerors. By this method the lire oi 
mosity was soon extinguished, e\erv prej' 
was gradually obviated, and the interests o 
contending parties were finally united. 

Upon the supposition that Ham is designe 
the Cronus of the Phoenician history, it wil 
pear that ambition began to make some dis 
ance in the earth even during the life of ^ 
who was expelled from his settlement by hi: 
grateful son. But the first act of usurpatio 
corded in the sacred volume is that of Nir 
who plundered Ashur of his possessions, 
compelled him to remove from bhinaar 
Assyria. This revolution, however, whi< 
supposed to have happened about thirty 
'after the dispersion, extended no further th 
some of the new planted nations. In* those 
tlements, which lay at a greater distance, 
probable that a simplicity of manners prev 
during several ages, and that wars did not 
among them till the increasing colonies beg: 
press upon each other, and to experience 
inconvenience which results from a con 
situation. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that Noah 
his family were acquainted with some of the 
aud inventions of the antediluvians ; and it i 
tremely probable that they explained such p 
cvAan to their descendants as were most usef 
common life : but it seems unlikely that at 
the finer arts or more speculative sciences si 
have been improved in any degree till a cons 
able time after the dispersion; as we must re; 
allow that numerous inventions were swept 
the face of the earth by the destroying del 
and that a great length of time must of nece 
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have been required lo restore those arts, and to 
polish the manned of those persons who, on 
their first settling in a new country, found suffi- 
cient employment in cultivating the land tur 
their subsistence, and in erecting habitations for 
the convenience of their families, without deni gn- 
ing any farther improvements. Tiiey were also 
frequently obliged to wander from one place to 
Bean in quest of a more convenient residence, ' 
and therefore it is sufficiently obvious that a con- 
siderable, time must have elapsed previous to the 
erection of towns and cities, and the subsequent 
settlement of provinces and kingdoms. 

Commerce, though rendered extremely diffi- 
cult by the confusion of tongues, was nevertheless 
carried on with vigour after the dispersion; as 
the necessities of men were greatly increased by 
their separation; and those who settled in new 
countries, finding the want of* many conveniences 
they had left behind them, and at the same 
time discovering many valuable production- in 
their own settlement, wei-c induced to vi-.it de- 
parts in which they had formerly reiided, for the 
purpose of exchanging their newly discovered 
commodities for such articles as thev stood in 
need of: and by this means the first foundation 
seems to have bran laid lor foreign trade, which 
soon diffused itself in such a manner as to mi 
persedc the greatest oiistaclei, and finally to sug- 
gest the idea of navigation, which has render' d 
the faithless and tempestuous ocean subservient 
to the interest; and accommodation of disU::t 



It may perhaps be expected that we 'In!! rsv.v 
enttr into the contrive) ted subjects of what lan- 
guage was generally ij'" 1 '-'"' 1 before the build::^ 
O I cl 
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of Babel ; in what manner the memorable con- 
fusion of tongues was effected; and how many 
different languages were then formed : but as we 
are much more solicitous to enrich our volumes 
with authentic and agreeable narration, than to 
sua*. tl}em with dry/ and useless controversies, we 
shall merely observe, that in all probability the 
Hebrew tongue was that which God first gave to 
diis creatures, or at least we may venture to affirm, 
that if the Hebrew cannot substantiate its claim, 
the primitive "language was entirely lost at Babel : 
with respect to the /:hwho; in which the me* 
morable confusion was effected, there is no doubt 
but it was the immediate act of God, who is 
solemnly described by Moses as coming down to 
view the builders, and to accomplish his great de- 
sign; and as to the number of languages then 
formed, we confess ourselves unable to resolve 
the question, and deem it of too little importance 
to occupy either our time or attention. All wo 
luiow frem good authority is, that the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Egyptian languages were formed as 
early as the time of Jacob : and it seems probable 
that the languages of the chief families were fun* 
damentally different from each other, though the 
dialects within each branch had a mutual affinity. 
A variation which seems well adapted to bring 
about the designs of the Almighty, relative to 
the division of mankind into societies, commofu 
wealths, and kingdoms, 
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"CGYFT is situated between the forty-eighlh 
^-* and fifty-third degrees of longitude, find the. 
twenty -fourth and thirl v-third degrees of north 
latitude: its length, from north to smith, ia near 
six hundred miles; and the breadth of its coast on 
die Mediterranean, from east to west, is about 
three hundred miles ) but it grows much nar- 
rower above the division of the Nile, so that in 

each side of that river leave a plain between them 
of so small an extent as may be crossed with fa- 
cility in less than one day. The boundaries rjfitm 
country are, the kingdom of IScunar and the u- 
taraets of the Nile im'the soul h; tlieMediternire.il: 
sea on the north ; the lied sea and the istlnur.» ■ ' 
Sue* on the west; and a region of Lybia, calie.i 
JVlarmariea, on the west. 

To ghe , Hear idea of indent Egv,,t it will l W 
necessary 10 divide it into three principal part-, 
distinguished hv the apnell.ilions of the I'pper 
Kgvpi, orTluku.: ll.r Middle !',;'vrit, or Hr '.n- 

nomis; and the Lower ligvpt, v.huh include, the 
Delta. 

Thchais, so named hy Hie Greeks after its prin- 
cipal city Thebes is the most southern part of 
Egypt, next to Ethiopia, and is almost equal in 
extent to all the rest, including the traits <>t 
O 3 couut'.y 
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country on each side the Nile down to the Hep* 
tanomis. 

Among the numerous famous cities that for* 
merly embellished this part of Egypt, we must 
enumerate, on the western side of the river, Lyco- 
polis, or the city of the Wolves -, Hypsele, now 
called Aboutig; Aphroditopolis, or the city of 
Venus j Ptoiemaisj Abydus, celebrated for the 
ifcagnificent palace of Menrntm j Little Diospolis, 
or die city of Jupiter; Tentyraj Latopolis 5 Great 
Apollinopolis and Elephantine: and on the op? 
polite side stood Antaeopoiis, Passalus, Panopolis, 
Chenoboscia, Caene or Neapolis, Apollinopolis oc 
the village of Apollo, and the celebrated Thebes, 
which nifeht indisputably vie with the most illu* 
strious ojues in the universe, whether considered 
with respect to its extent, wealth, or population. 
Previous to its destruction by Cambyses, its extent 
is said to have been no less than titty-two miles 
and a half: so great was its wealth, that, after it 
had been plundered by the Persians, three hun- 
dred talenis of gold, and two thousand three bun- 
dled of silver, were found among the remains of 
the pillage ; and its population has been described 
"With peculiar animation, by Homer, who inform* 
Hi, that from each of its hundred gates issued 
two hundred warriors with their horse* and cha- 
riots. Some authors have, indeed, supposed tfiat 
by the gates here spoken of are to be understood 
either the temples of the city, or the palaces of certain 
powerful princes, but as this supposition is avowedly 
founded upon the assertions 4f modern traveller* 
respecting the ruins of Thebes, we beg leave to re- 
mind our readers that Mr. Brpwne found sufficient 
vestiges in \7y-2, to establish a contrary belief. 

I 9 from 



" Prom * the roof of the great temple at Aksor," 
says he, " may be seen an insulated mass, toward 
the south, which has apparently been a gate ; and 
some other imperfect remains may be discovered 
with a telescope, in the directions west and norl h, 
under ihe same circumstance a ; so that from tlio 
situation of these, ruing, precisely opposed lo each 
other at the three cardinal points, it seems c*» 
Inanely probablo dial they w ere three of the gates 
belonging to the ancient city." 

Among the august remnins of this justly cele- 
brated city have been discovered some temples 
and palaces, which have triumphed over the cor- 
roding influence of time, and still exhibit lo the 
anaazed spectator a profusion of majestic columns, 
exquisite statues, and brilliant paintings. Indeed 
we cannot give a livelier idea cither of these objects 
themselves, or the ttrniiu effects of their appear- 
ance upon a contemplative mind, than by re- 
peating the following words of M. Souuioi, who 
visited the spot in the summer of J/78: " It 
would be impossible," says this traveller, " to de- 
scribe the sensations I experienced at the. sight of 
objects ,-n trulv grand and majestic. It was not 
limply admiration, but an exstary which suspend- 
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md was more than 
.! to pr-.-itrate myself in veneration K- 
enlj the erection of which seemed to 
surpass the genius and the powers of man." 1 le 
then proceeds to describe the enchanting scene in 
the following manner: " Colossal and other v;i- 
gantir statues, obelisks, avenues formed by row J 
pfsphinxej wbich are still visible, though ghamc- 



* Yiit M-vot'a Voyjgci md Jaitls, vol, x 
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fully mutilated, porticoes of a prodigious eleva- 
tion, immense colonnades, the pillars of which are 
some twenty and some thirty feet in circum- 
ference; paintings which still retain an incompa- 
rable brilliancy ; granite and marble lavished in the 
structures j stones of astonishing dimensions form- 
ing the magnificent roofs j and thousands of pro- 
strate columns which literally strew the ground, 
combine to strike the beholden with equal admir- 
ation and amazement*." 

At a place called Biban-el-Meluke, are to be 
seen the sepulchres of the ancient kings, all of 
which are hewn in the free-stone rock, and appa- 
rently formed upon one general plan, though dif- 
fering in the formation of the respective parts. 
The entrance is by a long passage which opens 
into a chamber, and from thence branches out in 
two directions, the one leading to the grand apart- 
ment, with a sarcophagus of red granite in the 
midst, and the other leading to various painted 
cells that are embellished with a variety of figures 
and hieroglyphics. 

Heptanomis, or the Middle Egypt, so called 
on account of the seven nomes or prefectures into 
which it was divided, comprehended all the 
country on both sides the Nile, fromThebais to the 
point of the Delta, where the river divides into 
those branches by which it enters the sea; and 
this part of Egypt was formerly celebrated for 
the number and magnificence of its cities, of 
which the most remarkable were Memphis f, 

* Vide Mavor's Voyages and Travels, vol. xxiv. p. 59. 

•f Memphis, supposed to have been founded by Menes tke 
first Egpytian monarch, was tor severvj ages the metropolis of 
the whole kingdom. It contained many beautiful temples, the 
most splendid of which ii said to have been that of the god 
Aprs, who, under the form of an ox, received (he devotions of 
blinded inhabitants, v 

Acan- 



Acanthus*, Heradeopolisf, AnlnocJ 
tinoopolis*. 

This part of Egypt being almost universally ce- 
lebrated for iLs numerous curiosities, it would cer* 
tainly be dec-mod unpardonable if we nbould at- 
tempt to pass them over in silence ; yet, as we oris 
anxious to avoid prolixity, we shall content our- 
selves with giving a concise description of the 
tnwt i<itcn't/i,ig objects, viz. die obelisks, the py- 
ramids, the labyrinth, the lake of Moeris, and the 
Nile. 

Rollin has justly observed, that " Egypt seem- 
ed to place its chief glory in raising muniments 
for posterity;" and that the Romans, despairing 
to eipia) the Egyptian architects, thought it a suf- 
ficient honour to borrow from that people the 
most splendid ornaments of their capital. 

Sesostris erected in the city of HelipolU two 
obelisks, each uf which was one huiulivd asiJ 
twenty cubits high, When Augustus Ca;sar had 
reduced Egypt to a Homan province, he caused 
these obelisks to be transported to the imperial 
city; but thinking it impracticable. to move .i 
third, which is said to have afforded employment 
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to* twenty thousand men in the reign of Ramises, 
he suffered it to remain without molestation. 
Constantius, however, erFected what Augustus 
durst not undertake, and actually ordered this 
stupendous monument to be carried to Rome. 

These obelisks formerly abounded in every 
part of Egypt: their shape was that of a quadran- 
gular taper spire, terminating in a point, to serve 
as an ornament to some open square ; their posi- 
tion was perpendicular, and their decorations con- 
sisted of such inscriptions and hieroglyphics as 
were commonly used by the Egyptians for the 
purpose of disguising the mysteries of their re- 
ligion. 

The pyramids, which have been deservedly 
classed by the ancients among the wonders of the 
world, never fail to excite the curiosity of those 
persons who wish to contemplate tke artificial ra- 
rities of Egypt, and we shall therefore speak of 
those stupendous structures in the most copious 
and satisfactory manner that the limits of our 
design will allow. 

There are several of these monuments in differ- 
ent parts of "Egypt, but those which have been 
chiefly noticed by travellers are situate on the 
western side of the Nile, in the vicinage of Jizah, 
which seems to have succeeded the ancient Mem- 
phis. The number of these pyramids is about 
twenty, but as most of them are stationed at une- 
qual distances in the Lybian desert, we have only 
received a satisfactory account of those which 
stand pretty near each other, and are the most re- 
markable, though some of the others are of a very 
considerable size, and have really been neglected 
without cause. 

The 
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The first and roost beautiful of these pyramid* 
is erected upon an advantageous and rocky emi- 
nence, that ri-.es from (lie sandy deserts of'Lybia, 
about a quarter of a mile from the plains of Egypt. 
The north side of ihe structure, Luring measured 
b}' a radius of ten feet in length, taking two se- 
veral sections, was found by Mr. Greaves lo be 
6y3 English fuel. The otlier sides were examined 
by a line for want of an even level, and a conve- 
nient distance to place the instruments. The al- 
titude, it" measured by its perpendicular, is 46 1 
feet ; but if itbe taken as the pyramid ascends 
inclining, then it is equal, in respect of the line* 
subtending the several angles, to the latitude of 
the baa'u i by « hieb it appears that the height of 
die laigi-'t pyramid, tliougb greatly exaggerated 
by the ancients, is in reality short of the height 
of St. Paul's cathedral in London. If we picture 
to ourselves four equilateral triangle-, on the sides 
of die square basis, mutually inclining til) 
they terminate in a point (for such is the ap- 
pearance of the top to those who stand below ) sac 
shall obtain an accurate idea of tile true iisre.re 
and dimensions of this pyramid, die area of whose 
basis contains 4»o,'.M(j square feet, or something 
more than eleven English acres of ground, a pro- 
portion sumciendy monstrous to stagger our lie- 
lief, if the fact were nut established beyond 
dispute. 

' The ascent to die summit of tlie pyramid is 
contrived by a succession of steps, which running 
about the building in a level, made a narrow walls , 

TJie a e .'i-ps are made of massy polished slum.'. 
The louermuM is about four feet deep, and three 
' bioad, but' they diminish in size towards die tup, 
and they end iiot in a point as mathematical py- 
ramids 
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ramids do, but in a little flat or square consisting 
of nine stones, besides two which ha^e fallen from 
the corners. This pyramid has been so materially 
injured by the effects of the weather that it can- 
not be ascended with facility, except on the south 
side or at the north-east angle. 

The entrance into this wonderful monument of 
. human industry is by a narrow passage, which 
opens on the sixteenth step, in the midst of the 
north side. It goes declining with an angle of 
twenty-six degrees, and is in breadth exactly 3^ 
English feet, and in length ninety- two feet six 
inches. At the end of this passage there is an- 
other, similar in appearance but a little rising, 
where the lowermost stone of the roof forms a 
sharp ridge, beneath which there is sometimes so 
small a space that a man must prostrate himself 
on tho ground in order to pass through. Tins 
difficulty, however, is chiefly owing to the 
sand which is blown in by the wind, as the pas- 
sage, when cleared, is of the same dimensions 
with the entrance.- 

Beyond this straight is a steep m3ssy stone, by 
which the curious traveller may ascend to the 
lower end of the first gallery. This has been de- 
scribed as five feet broad, five feet high, and 1 10 
feet long; the pavement, consisting of white po- 
lished marble, rises with a gentle acclivity : and 
the sides and roof are constructed of unpolished 
stone, less compact than that of the pavement.* 

At the end of this gallery are two passages, 
one low and horizontal, and the other high 
and rising. At the commencement of theiower 
passage; on the right-hand, is a ciri»dar well, 
lined with white marble, and measuring some- 
what more than three feet diameter. Pliny 
9osertedthat this well wag eighty cubits deep, but 

it 



it is now almas! filled with rubbish, and does not 
possess a depth of more than twenty feet. 

About fifteenjeet distant from this well is an- 
other passage of exquisite workmanship, which 
runs in a level 1 10 feet. and then terminates jn 
an arched vault orchambcr, standing due east and 
west, half full of rubbish, and of a sepulchral 
smell. The length of thjs room is nearly twenty 
feet, its breadth about seventeen, and its height 
ml her less than fifteen; the walla are plastered 
"over with lime, and the roof is covered with lar^e 
(mooth stones, which are placed hi a shelving 
position and meet above h) an angle. 

The second gallery, divided from the first by 
the wall in whicli is the entrance to the last- 
nwn tinned passage, is by no nieana inferior 
either in curiosity of art or richness of materials 
to the rau-t splendid buildings ; it rises with an 
angle of twenty-sis degrees, and is 154 feel in 
length from the well beneath, but if measured on 
the pavement it is wimt tiling less, on account of 
a vacuitv of about fifteen leet. The height of it 
is twentv-six feet, and tlie breadth H feet, of 
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the midst, thero bei 


nga stone bench of one 'toot 


and ,'.y, in bivadtl 


l, and as much in depth, on 


each side of the wall. 


The stone of which this gal- 
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is while marble very evenly 


cut in large tables a 


id finely polished. 
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The inner anti-chamber is separated fron 
former by a stone of red speckled marble 
hangs in two mortices about two feet lower 
the roofj and three feet above the pavement, 
second closet leads to another square pas 
formed entirely of Thebaic marble, and ope 
to a sumptuous and well-proportioned room, 
ated in the centre of the pyramids, equi-di 
from all the .sides, and almost in the midst beV\ 
. the basis and the top. The floor, the sides, an 
roof, consist exclusively of fine marble, 
stones which cover this room are of a surpr 
length, and actually resemble a number of 
beams designed to sustain the enormous wi 
of the pyramid above. The length of the chai 
on the south side, where the first and second 
of stones meet, is 34^ English feet; the brc 
of the west side, measured in the same mai 
is i;W ; and the height is about lp feet 6" inc 

This magnificent chamber contains the m 
ment of Cheops, or Chercmis, whose body ] 
ever was not deposited in this place. It coi 
of one piece of fine speckled marble cut sn 
and plain, without any sculpture or in scrip 
its figure is that of an altar, or of two cubes i 
set together; its position is exactly in die i 
dian, and almost at an equal distance froi 
•ides of the room, except the east, from wh 
is twice as remote as any of the rest. A h< 
space is observable beneath it; and a large 
has been removed from the pavement at the ; 
next adjoining it. In the south and north sic 
the chamber are two inlets, evenly cut ii 
walls opposite to each other, which seem to 
been designed for the reception of lamps. 

This is all that is worthy of notice in th< 
pyramid, except § cu^our echo which flu 
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tieed as answering four ot five tuner, and 
M. Lucas asse rts will repeat ten or tpctce 
iistinctly. We are, however, at no loss 
>unt tor this effect when we contemplate 
rrow entrance, the long galleries which lie 
continued line, and the termination of those 
es in the centre of the pyramid, 
second pyramid, situated at a small distance 
die former, has been but imperfectly de- 

I either by ancient or modern writers. He- 
s merely asserts, that its magnitude falls 
jf the other, though "its altitude is equal, 
iat it contains no sub terraneous chambers, 
-us informs us, that its architecture resem- 
e former, but that the dimensions are less 
s hundred Grecian feet; and Pliny makea 
Ference to be still greater by forty-six feet: 
rabo has ventured to affirm that both these 
ids are equal; and Mr. Greaves, on the 
of a person who measured the second with 
assures us that thr bases of both are alike, 

lilt the height is not inferior to that of the 
This structure has no entrance; the mount 
eh it is built are much smaller than those of 
it; the sides, instead of rising by degrees, 
moth ;mile<iiul: und ihe whole fabric, ex- 

II Hie south side, is quite entire. . 

a convenient distance from the north and 
ides of this pyramid are Iwo very stately 
of architecture, cut out of the rock in a per- 
ular direction, and squared by a chisel for 
■coinmndation, : l s it is supposed, of the 
an priests. They are about 'M feet in 
and 140(1 in length : the entrance is by a 
o]H.'[iin£ hewn out of the rock. The inlc- 
thibits a square cl^mbiy, and a passage 
to some other apartments which are dark 
T 'i and 
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and filled with rubbish. Tlie north part of the 
exterior is inscribed witli sacred Egyptian charac- 
ters, and the structures themselves running pa- 
rallel to the sides of t{ie pyramid, and meeting in 
a right angle, make a very agreeable prospect. 

The third pyramid, erected on an advantageous 
acclivity, at the distance of a furlong from the 
second, is mentioned by Herodotus as measuring 
300 feet on every side, and as being built to the 
middle of Ethiopie marble. Diodorus, who gives 
the same dimensions of the basis, asserts, that the 
walls were raised fifteen stories with black stone 
like Thebaic marble ; and that this piece of work, 
on which the name of Mycerinus, the founder, 
was engraved, far exceeds the other pyramids in. 
respect of its architecture and the richness of its 
materials : Pliny's remarks are nearly similar, 
except with regard to the distance between the 
angles ; and Beion tells us that it is but a third 
part larger than that of C. Cabstius at Rome 5 and 
that it consists of basaltes, which is harder and 
more durable than iron itself, llie.se persons, 
however, have been greatly mistaken respecting 
the substance and colour of the pyramid, which is 
in reality built of a clear white stone, somewhat 
brighter than that in the other two. And Reion's 
assertion with regard to its dimension is really an 
unpardonable oversight of v?(X> feet in little more 
than 300, which, exclusive of the authority of the 
ancients, Mr. Grea\es imagines the side of this 
pyramid to be, and the altitude to have much the 
same proportion. The name of Mycerinus is 
now obliterated by the corroding tooth of tune. 

lew questions have been disputed with greater 

warmth than. that which relates to the builders of 

these stupendous morttiments. Josephus imagined 

they were erected by the Israelites during their 

jf- hard 
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hard captivity under the Pharaoh* ; • but this opi- 
nion seema fully refuted by the language of 
scripture, which informs us that die slavish cm- 
ploymem of Israel was .the making of bricks, 
■whereas all these' pyramids are constructed of 
stone. Others suppose that they were erected (in 
con HKAM nee nf Joseph's: solemn prediction) for 
granaries to lay up corn during the seven plentiful 
years; but this ides is altogether groundless, since 
the //'cure of a pyramid is Uie tea if cafadoux of any 
regular matin maiiral body, and the small dimen- 
sions of the rooms within utterly overthrow such 
a conjecture. 

Herodotus affirms that the greatest of the three 
most remarkable pyramids «.;.• erected by Cheops ; 
that the second was built by Cephron, brother 
and successor to the former prince; and that the 
third was the work of Mvcerinus, the son of 
Cheops. The Ar,ih writers, howovei, mention 
Other founders of these three pyramids: and in- 
deed (hue is so little atTi cement 'upon the. subject, 
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numents were erected it is generally "supposed 
tliat they were designed for sepulchres and mo- 
numents of the dead. Diodorus informs us that 
Chemmis and Cephren intended the first and 
second pyramids for their own sepulchres, though 
it happened that their design was frustated : all 
those near Memphis are, in fact, supposed to have 
been royal sepulchres, and the tomb*, which niay 
still be seen in the greatest pyramid, fully esta- 
blishes such an opinion. 

Why the Egyptian monarch9 should have bur- 
dened themselves or their people with such an 
enormous expence, as must of necessity have been. 
attached to the building these pyramids*, is an en- 
quiry of an higher nature, though possibly an-, 
swered with greater facility than the former.— 
Aristotle has supposed them ihe work of tyranny, 
. and Pliny imagines that they were built partly 
from ostentation, and partly out of state policy. 
But the true design seems to have sprung from 
the Egyptian theology, which taught its votaries 
that so long as the body was preserved from docay 
the soul continued with it, and hence we may 
observe the great pains and curious precautions of 
the Egyptians relative to the bodies of their de- 
ceased friends. 

The reasoii why a pyramidal figure was gene- 
rally chosen f for the monuments seems to have 

* This tomb is hollo* within, uncovered at the top, and 

. sounding like a bell. The outward superficies is 7 feet 3 

inches and a half in length, and 3 feet 3 inches and three 

quarters in depth. The hollow in.ide is G p * feet long on the 

we^t side, '2 * t broad at the north end, and '2 ,3, deep. 

f It U proper to observe that all the £gy;>tian pyramidaart 
not of the same form, some being round and alrnost conical, 
and others ri*iog with a kis uikiiyaUeu, and not &o pointed 
at. the cog. 

been, 
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been, because it is the most permanent form of 
structure; for, by reason of the gradual copitruc- 
tion towards the Lop, it is neither overburdened 
with its own weight, nor subject to the making 
of r;tin as other buildings are. 

If it be admitted as truth that the stones made 
use of in building the pyramids were fetched 
either from ihe quarries in the Arabian moun- 
tains, Thebais, or Ethiopia, it will appear suf- 
ficiently probable that one hundred thousand men 
were actually employed in this labour, ten thou- 
sand every three months : but as pome modern 
travellers have observed that a great part of these 
structures are built with a white' sandy stone re- 
sembling the rock whereon they stand ; we are 
rather inclined to suppose that mottof the mate- 
rials were found 11 poo the spot, but that the marhla 
of the inferior was brought thither from other 
places. 

Pliny and D'odorus arrive in the assertion that 
no less lh:m three hundred and sixty thoii-.:::id 
men wwe on ployed in i-irrtmg the fir-t pyramid. 
It is said that twenty years were spent in the, 
work j and Herodotus tells us that there was in 
his time, an inscription on the pyramid w hich 1-:- 
presM'd rliiit Uifjfi talents of si her or 4V.i,\:'-\, 
tis. f-d. sterling was expended in garlic, 111-!;., 
onions, k< ti-.r the workman. 

they could lind no beauty in these moriun -".: ;, 
we must certainly arknowh dge them proclaim, ■-, 
and we have 110 doubt but I hey were rather de- 
signed as proofs of ancient power thin models 
of beauty. Anrie.nt authors have pronoun <■>•;! 
thenj magnificent beyond expression ; and i-\- ri 
the modems am cbiiyxd tu ix^'e^s that no y>'- ■- 
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tate now in being could possibly raise such enor- 
mous and expensive piles of building. But that 
which we deem most admirable in these pyra- 
mids is, tfie incontrovertible evidence they anord 
of the early progress made by the Egyptians in 
' astronomy, for the four sides of the great pyramid 
are turned exactly to the four quarters of the 
world, and consequently show the true meridian 
of that place. This precise position,' which was 
. evidently the effect of art and design, serves also 
to show that during the long space of time which 
has elapsed since tke erection of the monument, 
no alteration has taken place in the poles of the 
earth or the meridians. 

The celebrated structure, situate in the Hera- 
cleotic nome, near Arsincie, and distinguished by 
the name of the labyrinth, seems to have been 
designed as a pantheon of all the Egyptian deities 
that were worshipped in the provinces, and as a 
place for the accommodation of the general as-? 
sembly of magistracy of the whole nation. For 
this reason every nome had a hall or palace ap- 
propriated to itself: the whole cdilice. according 
to Herodotus, containing twelve. These halls: 
were vaulted, and had an equal number of doors 
opposite to one another, and encompassed with, 
the same Avail. Thi> truly wonderful building 
contained no less than three thousand chambers, 
fifteen hundred of which were subterraneous, and 
set apart either for the sepulchre of the kings who 
built the labyrinth, or for the abodes of* the 
sacred crocodiles. These were never shown to 
strangers j but Herodotus informs us that he 
viewed every room in the upper part, in which 
he found sufficient to engage his attention and to 
nil him with astoiu*hment. Innumerable exits by 

different 
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different passages and infinite returns, afforded a 
thousand occasions of worrder, v. hilt- his conduc- 
tor led him from a spacious ball to a chamber, 
from thence in a private cabinet, and thui through 
other passages that led to the more sumptuous 
rooms, where the roofs and wails were completi-|y 
incmsted with fine marble, and adorned with ex- 
quisite sculptures. The halls were sin rounded 
with beautiful polished columns, and at the ter- 
mination of the labyrinth sturd a. pyramid of I'jo 
hundred and forty feet high, decorated with large 
figures of various animals. 

Other writers have asserted that this edifice 
■was situate in the midst of an immense square, 
and completely surrounded with buildings; that 
the porch was of Parian marble, the floors paved 
with vast flags, and the roof appearing like a 
canopy of stone; that the interior consislec! of 
the temples of several deities, and galleries lli.it 
were adorned with a profusion of exquisite pillar*, 
images of the gods, and eolo-sal statues of ibo 
kings; that the passages were so numerous j>u! 
intricate as to rend-.T a zt'xh: indispensably neces- 
sary, and that several of the rooms were so con- 
structed, that a noise like that of thunder rever- 
berated through thorn on opening the doors. 

Such is the general description of this struc- 
ture, whose solidity w:;- mi great as to withsland 
for several ages, not only the injuries of time, but 
the rage of the inhabitants of Heracleopolis, who, 
as worshippers of the ichneumon, bore an inve- 
terate hatred to the labyrinth and the crocodiles 
that were there deposited. Even at the present 
day a considerable part of it may be seen at tic 
southern extremity of the lake Moeris, and thirty 
milts distant from the ruins of Arsinoe. 

However 
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However curious and magnificent we may 
deem the Egyptian pyramids, and the justly cele- 
brated labyrinth, Herodotus pronounces the lake 
of Moeris infinitely superior ; and boldly affirms 
that it is the noblest and most wonderful of all 
the works of the kings of Egypt. The ancients 
described it as measuring 36UO stadia in circum- 
ference j but modern travellers assure us that its 
breadth docs not exceed half a league; that it is 
about a day's journey in length, and that its cir- 
cumference is about twelve or fifteen leagues, 
which will be found sufficiently prodigious, when 
we consider that it was formed by human labour, 
as appeared from two pyramids, which, in the 
time of Herodotus, raised their heads to the 
height of thr^e hundred feet in the centre of the 
lake. 

This lake in the deepest part has fifty fathom 
water : it stretches from north to south, and is 
fed by water from the N'ile by means of a channel 
cut for tliat purpose. Its construction is attri- 
buted to a king of Egypt called Moeris, who 
formed his great design for die purpose of cor- 
recting the irregularities of the Nile, either by 
preventing the stagnation of the water in other 
places to the detriment of the lands, or by pre- 
serving an ample supply when the river failed in 
its usual prolific inundations. 

An isle, of about one league in circumference, 
may be still seen in the middle of this lake j but 
no vestiges are discernible of the two pyramids 
which formerly stood here ; though several ruins 
of tombs and temples have been discovered, with 
large figures of men and itjmiaLs. 

The Nile is in reality 8m greatest wonder of 
Egypt 5 as by its annual augmentation it waters 

the 
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the surrounding land-, :md abundantly supplies 
the defect which must otherwise inevitably result 
from the want of rain. The sources of this river 
were, however, so absolutely unknown to the 
ancient i, thai they supposed it impossible to dis- 
cover them ; though they arc now well known to 
be in Ethiopia. The Nile enters Egypt almost 
under the tropic of Cancer, precipitating itself 
over seven successive talis or cataracts. Having 
passed through the Upper and .Middle Egypt, it 
divides itself iuiu two large arms, a little below 
Memphis, and subdividing itself into seven chan- 
nels, mingles its waters with those of ihe ocean. 

Though, many subtle reasons were formerly 
invented to account for the great increase of this 
river, it is now universally acknowledged to he 
entirely owing to the heavy rains which fall in 
Ethiopia, With respect to the time of its increase, 
it tint commences in .May, vet no public notice is 
taken of it till the latter cud of June, when it lias 
usually risen 10 tlie height of nine or twelve !.et. 
The public criers then be-in te, proclaim it t:r:>u.;!; 
ell the Egyptian r:lic\ .nid rontinue (0 pulni. 1 ; :■. 
' daily augimntation till it rises to the height i.f 
twenty-tour * feet, when tlie dam of tlie giv.l 
canal at Bulak | is opened with great solemnity. 
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and the day is devoted to feastings, fire-works, 
and all other demonstrations of public rejoicing. 

That tlu- people might form an accurate opinion 
of the daily increase of the water, wells were 
&iiuk, and pillars erected for that purpose. One 
of Lht* former is said to have been constructed near 
S.yene in the Upper Egypc -, and one of the latter 
was set u;> at Memphis. An antique column, 
which served for the same purpose, may still be 
seen in the castle of Old Cairo. The present 
niloiiieter is also in the same castlo ; and consists 
of a large square reservoir, encompassed with" a 
handsome gallery. In the midst of die bason is 
an octagonal pillar of white marble, divided into 
twenty-two equal parts, the tirst of which is sub- 
divided into twenty-four inches, and the others 
are all marked to the top of the column. 

As the Nile could not of itself cover every part 
of the country in a due proportion, die Egyptians 
have, with great labour, cut a vast number of 
canals to facilitate the overflowing of their lands. 
The villages that stand on eminences on the banks 
of the Nile have their respective canals, and the 
more distant villages have theirs also, even to the 
extremities of the kingdom, by which means the 
waters are successively conveyed to the mast re- 
mote places. It is not lawful to cut the trenches 
for the reception of the water till the river has 
attained its proper height ; neither must all* the 
trenches be opened together, as in that case some 
lands would be injured by the inundation; while 
others would be almost totally deprived of dieir 
needful refreshment. The trenches arc therefore 
opened with the greatest precaution, first in the 
Upper, and afterwards in. the Lower Egypt ; and 
the natives, who strictly attend, to the' rules'pxe- 

senbed 
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scribed" in a roll or bool\, contrive to dispose the 
li riiir-iinw ti,A)J so judiciously, that a// parts o: the 
country are plentifully watered, and the cultiv.atw.-i 
arc enabled t>j rejoice in the anticipation of great 
and abundant harvests. 

There are, indeed, many elnotcd hunk which, 
notwithstanding these canals, cannot possibly re- 
ceive the benefit of the Nile's increase. This 
want id however supplied by a great number, of 
wells, spiral pumps, and wheels which carry a 
rope of large earthen pots, and draw water from 
the canals. In this labour no less than two hun- 
dred thousand men arc employed every day, be- 
sides the men who draw water in wicker baskets 
of so fine a texturo that not a drop of the liquid 
runs through. 

The Egyptian husbandmen have not the labori- 
ous task of ploughing, iiiy'*iiig, or breaking the 
clods; nor have they any oeeri-ion fur manure, 
as the Nile, by bringing with it a profusion of 
mud or .slime, fattens the e;>.rtl), and makej it 
exceedingly fruitful. When, therefore, the n-.-r 
has retired, the agriculturists have no more lu do 
than to mingle a little sand with the earth in order 
to abate its strength, alter winch they ea.^t hi ihi :r 
seed with little trouble, and at an inconsiderable 
expence. They generally sow in October an 1 
November, as the ".iters subside; within two 
months the ground is covered with a rich vari< ;y 
of grain and pul.se; and the harvest is gathered in 
^lareli and April. 

While contemplating the fcrtilvly occasion..'*! 
by this truly wonderful liver, we are naturally led 
to observe die two beautiful prospects which, as 
tlie result of its influence, Egypt exhibits at two 
seasons of the year, Jt if indeed impossible for 

Vol. I. a >• 
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the most ardent imagination to form a scene more 
interesting and delightful than presents itself to 
the entranced spectator at either of these periods ; 
for, if a man ascends some lofty mountain, or one 
of the great pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the 
month of July or August, he beholds with amaze- 
ment a spacious sea, spotted with innumerable 
towns and villages, intersected with several cau- 
seys, anil occasionally contrasted with groves and 
orchards 5 while a magnificent display of sylvan 
and mountainous scenery bounds the delightful 
view, and terminates a most exquisite horizon at 
the utmost distance the eye can possibly discover. 
On the contrary if the view be taken in winter, 
that is in the months of January and February, 
the whole country resembles one extensive mea- 
dow clothed with the finest verdure, and enamelled 
with an infinite variety of flowers j the plains are 
embellished with numberless flocks and herds j 
the mild zephyrs are literally impregnated with 
the sweet odours that rise from the orange and 
lemon blossoms, and the air is altogether so pure 
and salubrious, that a more healthful or agreeable 
cannot be found in die universe ; and, for this 
reason, nature, m Inch seems to droop and languish 
in every odier climate, appears at this time to tri- 
umph in the delights of her Egyptian abode. 

With respect to the canal by which a communi- 
cation was oj>ened between the Red sea and the 
Mediterranean, we briefly observe, that it was 
first projected and begun by Sesostris, continued 
by his successors Neehio and Darius, and com- 
pleted by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who contrived 
sluices by which it might be bhut or opened as 
there was occasion. This canal began near the 
town of Bubastus) its breadth was one hundred 

cubits. 
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its length fifty leagues, and its depth suf- 

to bear the largest vessels. It was formerly 
it service to the trade of Egypt ; but it is 
[most filled up, and scarcely any remains 
re to be seen. 

Lower Egypt extends from Heptanomis to 
'editerranean, and contains not only the 

but also Marcotis and Alexandria to the 
ind Casiotis and Auguslamnica, with some 
lerritories, toward the east. Several places 
>een mentioned by the ancients as being 

in the Mareotic nome, but as there is no- 
•elating to them worthy of notice, we shall 
tern pver in silence, and hasten to more in* 
og particulars. 

famous city of" Alexandria, which was for- 
reckoned next to Rome for the grandeur of 
Idings and richness of its materials, was 

between the lake Marea * and the Canopic 
i of the Nile, It received its name from 
liler the Great, who caused it to be built; 
Ifter his decease, it was chosen by tile l'to- 

fi>r the place of their resilience, by which 

it became the metropolis of Egypt. The 
ts assert, thai it was built in die form of P 
Ionian cloak, and occupied about fifteen 

The royal palace, which constituted a fifth 
"tlie city, was erected in a most delightful 
ill by the sea-side, and contained, besides 

lit lake i) aid by Strabo to have been upwards of 
lii in brfidih, in.t ji«r:i;ii! i:i U-njth. It wis formerly 
.«, lint nt piewnt it renins sortcly any water, fil- 
er hravy rjim. Tiie .ii..iiinj.v.,-,tt tmmtrv was omx ce- 
fo. excellent win-r, mi J tli* 1-kc itself iftbrkd u:i jp- 
: tor the ftbicatk name, which w*i actoidingly milled 

Q2 the 
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t'.. r«,v,l :i;/irlmcnt? f a grand nvwnm, and the 
>■.•;.■ i- iu«.* * ot i in: kin^s. That part ot the city 
\viii"h -»iiw>;i ;it sonic riiM-'iiice from the shore was 
fv'h-'i N«vmpolis f or thv tii \r of the dead (on ac- 
< -mi;. i '»: the sepulchres and burying places with 
v.'.vh m ibour/i* -dj, and \*as inhabited by nunc 
bill rlur lower order of people. 

At a -iji.jM distance trom the citv was the Maud 

m 

ct riisru;, an! thi* trillion > li^ht-house r of the 
5.,i:j:i» li.iiji . 'I ho i mJi it I Antirrhodes lias been 
ako mefrione-l by the anai-nts a* lying at a short 
durance from the .-dioro, but this lias been totally 
destroyed bv the sea. About three miles and 
three quarters from Alexandria win the city of 
Nicopolis, greatly cmbclii.dud by Augustus after 
tin' defeat of Antony ; and at the dUtance of one 
hundred and twenty stadia was Canopus, justly 
reputed infamous on nmmnt of the lewd diver* 
fiions which the Alexandrians tiiere indulged in. 
On the narrow tract of land, ly-ween the sea and 
the canal that runs from Alexandria to C'auopu*, 
were Zephyriunij the Lesser Tapo-»iris v and Tho- 

* The boiy of Ak'xinder wa, deported in thi< place, and 
heie it v>*i viewed by the emperor Augubtu-i, who *i\tftcred 
flowers over it widi the mo.t lively ma:ks of veneration, and 
Liyijo'tied it with a c:own ot" gold. 

"f- The tower ot I'haroi, which tSe relebrared architect So* 
stfittus built by order of l'to!<riiy Philudclphus. wa* rr< knnrd 
one of the *even wondrr, o:' the woild. On tlm structure ro 
lest (han £<->) talents w?r:- expended, and indeed when we con- 
sider the great .nnve<>iente it afToid'd r o such rciieh at sailed 
by nighf near a vji : t-t) o." sami* and »helvrs, we n.nst of" ne- 
I'oniy deem it r^pable of immottaiising the name of ilk my I 
foun.U-r, yrr the on'y in^cnpiiin u;d to h.ivc been rngiaied on 
the edifice was the following: &tfj'ui the Cniuiin, *>n of 
Dcxifhane«, to the protecting deitiei, tor the uie «»t wa-fi'ipj 
p^bfde" Luu'n, however, spriking «»n thii subject, boldly 
chjirgci S^vtwiuk ttUa mean fuud, and ddkulou,; vanity. 
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nis ; anil to (ho south of Canopus stood Shadia, . 
Anthylla, Mnmemphis, Andropolis, and Lat.ona. * 

That part of Lower Egypt which, from its tri- 
angular figure, has received the name of the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, is encom- 
passed by the arms uf the Nile, lying between the 
Canopic branch to the west, and ton Ef&uiarj to 
tlie east. It is said to have contained several fa- 
mous cities, of which we eminidrate Sals, once 
the metropolis of Lower Egypt, and Celebrated 
for a magnificent temple of Minerva; Eutos, fa- 
mous for the oracle of Latona; Leomopilis. 
where particular adoration was paid to the Lion; 
and T.fliis, formerly honoured by the residence of 
the Pharaohs. These are the chief cities in the 
Delta, which, together with the province of Al 
Feyyum, niiiy be regarded as the must fertile ;md 
best cultivated part of Egypt. It is now said to 
contain IJo'O villages, and yields a variety of fruit 
in so great an abundance, that when a scarciii is 
experienced in other jiarts of the kingdom, i-ie 
Delta is crowned with an exuberant produce. 

Of the other cities of Lower Egvpt, we shall 
only notice Ruhastus. which contained a splendid 
temple of Diana; ISahylnri, said by Joscphus to 
" n built on the situ of the ancient Latnpo- 
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ncrnlly dry, in the uj>per part of the kingdom; yet 
tome refreshing dews descend for several months 
after the swelling of the Nile, and rain is frequently 
seen in the Ixnver Egypt during the winter. 
The first summer, which is in March, April, and 
May, is rather sickly and unwholesome, on ac- 
count of the parching winds, and excessive heats, 
which reign at that time : but. in June, July, and 
August, which constitute the second Egyptiau 
summer, as also in autumn and winter, the air 
is more serene^ the weather more settled, and the 
country altogether paradisaical. Cold weather is 
seldom felt in Egypt for more than seven days, 
yet such of the inhabitants as can afford it wear 
furs, on account of the uncertainty of the season. 
Among the animal productions of this cele- 
brated country, we may enumerate the crocodile, 
the hippopotamus, die cameleon, the Egyptian 
rat,the land crocodile, and a large kind of ape with 
a head similar to that of a dog j also sheep, goats, 
a^ses, camels, wild and tame oxen, and a prodi- 
gious number of antelopes. Of birds there are 
eagles, ostriches, hawks, and a great variety of 

-waterfowl, as pelicans, flamingoes, wild geese, 
ducks, herons, &c: and of iish there is so great 
art abundance, that the revenue which the lake of 
Manzalah alone brings in to the Turkish empe- 
ror's treasury, amounts to forty thousand crowns 
per annum. The bed of the Nile being replete 
with mud and slime, communicates an unpleasant 

1 taste to all the ri>h that are fed in it, except four 
sorts, viz. the kosher, the cashouc, the bonni, and 
the karmud, nil of which may be taken at every 
sea-on of the w:ir. 

With respect to vegetables, though woods are 
but rarely *ven in Egypt, yet there are some to- 

testa 
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rests of palm treea towards the deserts of Libia, 
and one of wild date dees in the vicinage of Dan- 
dera. There are also several sorts of fruit treej, 
;i few cedars, and a great thorny tree called al 
liilaji. Of Lhe plants, which art- extremely nu- 
merous, we shall only notice the papvrus, whereof 
the ancients made rlothes, sails, 'domestic uten- 
sils. and writing paper; the rlax, which was so 
exceedingly line, am! s|mn so enviously, that the 
threads were scarcely visible; the lotus, whose 
powers were formerly wove into die crowns of 
cnnquerova ; and tlie henna, which supplied the 
Egyptian ladies with a dye for their nails. 

As we should fat exceed the lin its of our plan 
by entering into a narration of the other plains, 
roots, and frniti, which afford food to the inhabi- 
tants, we can only observe that they are produced 
in such exuberance, .and are so excellent in their 
respective kinds, that thev are almost suthVient 
to maintain the people wiihout the me of iw», 
' thoiu.h the great :n:d matchless wealth of the 
country arose from its luxuriant harvests, which, 
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illustrious $ages and legislators travelled into their 
country to complete their studies, and to draw 
from thence whatever was most rare and valuable 
in every kind of learning. 

The Egyptians were certainly the first people 
who, by establishing certain rules of government, 
found out the way of rendering life easy, and a 
people happy. 

The royal dignity was hereditary; yet their 
princes were obliged to model their actions after 
the established laws of the realm, not only in the 
management of state affairs, but also in their pri*- 
vate way of life. No person was admitted into their 
immediate service who had not received an ho- 
nourable birth and liberal education, lest some- 
thing should be introduced, by men of inferior 
merit, inimical to the public welfare, and unwor» 
thy of the royal majesty. Even the time of these 
rulers seems to have been portioned out, and set 
apart for particular employments by the sacred 
Egyptian books 5 for, when the king arose, early 
in the morning, his first business was to peruse 
the letters and dispatches which fjame from Yarious 
parts, that he might be thereby well acquainted 
with the affairs of his kingdom at large, and with 
such particular subjects as must come under his 
consideration in the course of the day. He then 
bathed himself, put on his regal attire, and went 
to the temple to assist at the daily sacrifice. Here 
the chief priest (when the victims were placed 
before the altar) prayed with a loud voice for the 
health and prosperity of the monarch, because 
his actions were consistent witji the laws, and 
his people rejoiced beneath the united blessings 
of clemency and justice. He then enlarged 

on 
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on the royal virtues, and spake- with execra- 
tion of tuch faults as the prince might have 
committed through surprise or ignorance", or the 
erU COUm! of his ministers. This method was 
taken by the Egyptians to allure their kings to the 
practice of virtue, and to set forth in its most 
hideous colours tii'- (Itfoi miiy of vice, without in- 
curring the risk of souring the temper by plain 
reproaches or sharp admonitions. After the 
performance of the sacrifice, various counsels and 
actions of great men were read out of the sacred 
records, that the sovereign might learn to govern 
his dominions according to their maxima, and to 
maintain v, iili unshaken firmness uVue laws which 
bad immortalised the names of his predecessors. 

Nor was the king obliged to this exactness iu 
public transactions only ; bat even in private he 
had so little authority with respect to the rtispowl 
of his actions, that he could neither bathe, take 
the air, nor converse with his queen but at cer- 
tain times, which were particularly appointed fur 
this or that purpose. The choice of his provisions 
was not left to himself, but his table was fur- 
nished with ill;- most simple food (generally veal 
or goose), and hi.f allowance of wine was so ex- 
tremely moderate, that it seemed to have been 
r.itlier the prescription of an experienced physi- 
cian, ih:m tin- hi-mtiti.m of a legislature. 

Such ri-.irielious imposed on the reigning 
prince , in maui-r; apparently so trivial, arc in- 
deed at fir-1 u!-v extraordinary; but what ni, ins 
gn.aier ndiiiivaii-m is, that he was incapaciiat' <1 !o 
salUfy nvnv dangerous appetites by wronging or 
ojmri-isin^ his subjects ; for he could neither pu- 
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laws ordained, Tlicse restraints were, however, 
perfectly acceptable to the Egyptian moiiarchs, 
who esteemed it*a singular felicity that they were 
exempt from a variety of dangers, by living up to 
a rule of life instituted and approved by the most 
prudent and illustrious persons. And this mode- 
ration in the kings rendered them so infinitely 
dear to their people, that, during the observance 
of tlie'se laws, prosperity attended all their con- 
cerns 5 their dominions were extended by succes- 
sive conquests, their country became exceeding 
populous, their coffers were filled with riches, and 
they were enabled to embellish the several pro- 
vinces of their kingdom with works of incompa- 
rable magnificence. 

Upon the death of one of these potentates, his 
subjects of every description went into mourning, 
rending their garments, shutting up their tem- 
ples, and refraining from all sacrifices and festi- 
vals for the space of seventy- two days. I^arge 
companies, both of men and women, girt with li- 
nen girdles, and bearing dust on their heads, 
marched solenmly in procession twice a-day, com- 
rnemorating in melancholy dirges the virtues of the 
deceased. In the mean time the funeral pomp was 
jvepared with great magnificence, and on the last 
day of the general mourning, the corpse was ex- 
posed to public view, in a corfin, at the entrance of 
the sepulchre; where, in pursuance of an established 
law, the .actions of hi. life were recited, and every 
person was at full liberty to bring forward an ac- 
cusatioa against him. The priest then pro- 
nounced his eulogy, which was generally followed 
by the applause of the auditors;, but if the de- 
ceased Iiad governed unworthily, the people 
boldly expressed their disapprobation, and in wine 
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casus refused to grant the usual honours of sepul- 
ture. Upon this account (among others), and 
lest their memories should be rendered eternally 
odious, the kings of Egypt usually eserted them- 
selves to merit the attachment of their subjects by 
the most prudent and unblameable conduct. 

With regard to the administration of public af- 
fairs, each tionif or province had in respective go- 
vernor, who ordered all things within his juris- 
diction. The lands were divided into three parts, 
of which one was allotted to the maintenance of 
the priests, and the expences attendant upon the 
celebration of public worship ; the second was 
appropriated to the king, for defraying the charges 
of his wars, and for supporting his royal dignity 
with becoming splendour ; and the third part was 
designed for the soldiers, who were BBmdtaged, 
by so handsome a maintenance, to venture their 
lives in the service of their beloved country. 

The priests, whose tank in the estates of tlie 
kingdom was next to that of the sovereign, were 
greatly esteemed and venerated by the whole 
body of tlie people, not only for their at tend tine 
on the worship of the gods, but also for their 
prudence, skill, and erudition. The dress of these 
persons consisted of linen garments and shoes, it 
being unlawful for them to wear any other ha- 
bit i they were regularly bathed twice by day, 
and twice by night, in cold water, and, fur the 
greater neatness, all parts of their bodies weie 
shaven once in three days. They enjoyed sevi ta) 
peculiar advantages, being exempt from all taxes, 
tree from domestic cares, and receiving a daily al- 
lowance of consecrated bread, beef, geese, and 

The 
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The soldiers, who were railed Calasirians*, or 
Herrnotybians, according to the different nomes 
which they inhabited, were never permitted to 
exercise any mechanical art, but were obliged, 
from father to son, to apply themselves entirely to 
the art of war ; by which regulation „ we may na- 
turally suppose, they made a more than ordinary 
proficiency. For neglect of duty, abandoning 
their posts in battle, or such oflences as evinced 
a cowardly disposition, they were punished with 
marks of infamy onl) , it being judged more poli- 
tic to regulate their conduct by motives of ho- 
nour, than by the dread of chastisement. The 
king's guard consisted of one thousand Hermo- 
tybians, and an equal number of Calasirians, who 
were changed annually, that they might all re- 
ceive the honour and advantage attached to that 
service in their turn. 

The Egyptians, however, were not in reality a 
warlike nation, as, exclusive of some particular 
conquests, they may be said to have extended 
their dominions rather by the colonies which they 
sent out, than by the splendid success of their 
arms. 

The husbandmen, taking the lands at an easy 
lent from the king, priests, and soldiers, devoted 
the whole of their attention to agriculture j and 
£he son continually succeeded the father in his 
occupation : thus they became the most famous 

* The Calasnritps inhabited die nones of Thebes, Bubastis, 
Aphtis, Tanisj Mendes, Sebennytus, Athribis, Phaibctbus, 
Tomuis, Onu^his, Anytis, and Mycephoris, faun whence two 
hundred and fifty thousand men could be drawn. The nomes 
of the Herrnotybians were Busitis, Sais, Chemmis, Pap-emit* 
s-nd one halt* of the island Prosopis, which, when most popu- 
lous, yielded a supply of one hundred and sixty thonaind men. 

tor 



for tillage of any people in the world. The shep- 
herds followed .1U0 the s;imevocalion from one g*- 
neration (o another, and consequently attained to 
great skill in pastoral concerns, endeavouring to vie 
with each other in contrivances tor the increase 
of their flocks. It is particularly worthy of no- 
tice, tiiat those who ted poultry did not suffer 
them to increase by the ordinary way, but hatched . 
the eggs in ovens, and thus raised prodigious 
numbers of fowls. 

The same law. which compelled the descend- 
ants of the shepherd and husbandman to follow 
the vocation of their ancestors, extended to arts 
and trades of all descriptions ; for every Egyp- 
tian was obliged to take up his father's employ- 
ment, and to apply tiimself wholly to that, with- 
out presuming to intermeddle with any other. 
Thus, being utterly csdiuied from all public con- 
cerns and popular ambition, they attended with- 
out distraction to their respective callings, or were 
otherwise severely punished for their contempt 
of the laws. 

As the Egyptians rightly imagined, that the sen- 
tence pronounced from a tribunal was of the ut- 
most importance to the public weal, and that no- 
thing could possiblv be more iniquitous than bri- 
bery or favour, in the case of a solemn trial, they 
were extremely scrupulous in the choice of tlieir 
judges, who were elected from die three chief 
cities, Heiiopolis, Thebes, and Memphis, ten from 
each. The whole number composing 8 tribunal 
of thirty, which might certainly be accounted 
equal to the Areopagus at Athens, or to the fa- 
mous Lacedemonian senate. 

This respectable assembly elected a president 
from their own number, whose place, as inferior 

Vol. I. R judge, 
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judge, was supplied by the city which sent 

and who was distinguished from his brethn 

a chain of gold fastened about his neck, 

which was suspended the image of Truth, 

-posed of precious stones. Whenever he assi 

this ensign of his office, it signified that he 

ready to hear causes. Tlie court being se 

and the volumes which contained the law; 

before them, the plaintiff presented, in writi 

clear and satisfactory statement of his compl 

a copy of which being given to the defejidan 

delivered in his answer. The court then f takin 

two writings into consideration, proceeded to 

judgment, the president turning his bri 

image of Truth towards the party in who* 

Tour the trial was decided. 

With respect to their laws and institution* 
«hall only observe, that the Egyptians seem 
excel all other nations j yet, when we con 
-plate the objects, modes, and consequence 
their religion, we shall be insensibly led to fi 
their boasted wisdom, and to deplore the b 
ness and ignorance of their hearts, which ■ 
literally enveloped in the dark clouds of I 
try and superstition. 

They had a great number of gods of dirt* 

ranks and orders ; but as they rather beloi 

fable than history, we shall only mention 

■ which were chiefly adored in Egypt . These ' 

Osiris * and Isb f, supposed to luive been the 

• * Osiris was variously represented, sometime; by a s 

'ftnd eye, to signify, hit power and providence, at other tin 

the image of a hawk, became or its >harp sight* rwifi 

&c. and in Utter times by a disgusting human figure ; bv 

glutei; adoration was paid to his living representative the 

f- ThelmsgeoflsK vm commonly carved or — ' -~ 
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i,who*einftoencespreseTvedandi;m'ern»*d 
J. Those two planets bting reckoned, bjr 
rtiana, the groat causes of generation and 
, and the sources from whence the othex 

nature, which they also regarded as de- 
re derived. 

folairyof this people was, however, so 
at, exclusive of the worship they paid 
tended gods, they actually bestowed di- 
>.:rs on animals* , injects, birds, and even 
s, as leeks and onions, and that with so 
iety among themselves, that whilst tha 
ti of some cities worshipped a certain 
? animals, their neighbours held the same* 

abomination, and frequently expressed 
lorrencc in dreadful quarrels, and san* 

rjptians were the first people who as* 
,-h montli and day to a particular deity, 

i woman, wttlirow'i harm on her hcid,i kind of 
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and observed the time of each man's nativity, by 
which they pretended to judge of their future suc- 
cess and actions. All prodigies, in which their 
country is said to have abounded, were registered 
with tlie utmost care, as also their respective con- 
sequences , upon the supposition, that if similar 
omens happened at a future time, tlie event would 
be the same. 

There were several oracles in Egypt, viz. those 
of Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars, and 
Jupiter; but those which were honoured with 
the highest veneration were, the oracle of Latona 
in the city of Eutus, and in later times the ora- 
cle of Serapis at Alexandria. The sacred ani- 
mals had also tlieir oracles, as the apis, the lion, 
the goat, and the crocodile. 

In the education of their children, the Egyp- 
tians seem to have been very careful, though, with 
respect to their diet, they brought them up with 
the .strictest frugality. The priest instructed them 
in arithmetic, geometry, and other branches of 
useful literature, and either their fathers or near- 
est relations taught them, as early as possible, 
their paternal art or profession, that they might be 
enabled to provide for tlieir own maintenance, and 
become useful members of the commonwealth; 
and they were constantly reminded of the great 
respect that was due to tlieir elders, by being ob- 
liged to rise from their seats and to retire, at the 
approach of aged persons. 

As they esteemed it a reproach to eat bread 
made of wheat or barley, they substituted a fine 
flour, known to Europeans by the name of spelt. 
Their usual drink was {he water of the Nile, 
which is very palatable, and of so fattening a qua- 
lity, that it was never given to the apis, lest he 

should 
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!-■!!<.' M grow too corpulent. They had also a su- 
perior beverage made of barky, so that we are 
possibly indebted to thia people (or the first Inven- 
tion of Beer. 

Cleanliness was a particularly characteristic of 
'the Hgrpiiain, who scoured their drinking vessels 
carefully everyday; scrupulously avoided eating 
with strangers as unclean, ami used frequent ab- 
lutions and purifications. Their usual habit was 
a linen vest, fringed at the bottom, and covered 
with a mantle of white woollen clutli j but to cu- 
ter the temples in that upper garment, or to bury 
thu dead in woollen, was inconsistent with the 
laws, and would have been reckoned extremely 
profane. Their method of saluting each other in 
public whs by a respectful inclination of the body, 
and by letting their hands fall down to their i 
knee?. 

Among various singularities which we find ar- 
tached to the manners and customs of this nation, 
were the inconsistent employments of the meo 
and women ; the former being engaged in spin- 
ning and domestic concerns, while die latter nrn- 
eniployed in trad;- and business; the liiieadinj, 
dough with their feet; tempering, mortar v. iih 
their hands; and the promiscuous residence <•: 
men ami beasts in the same apartment. 

The virtue for which the L.gyptians have been 
most highly celebrated was gratitude : ivtijli 
. they esiCi-uied to be of the utmost important 
in linm.'u life, as the only encouragement i-j 
beneficent actions, For this reason, tiiey 1ioi:oi'.i ■ 
rd their mouarchs as gods, supposing that thj-i; 
who had been exalted by Providence to tin; 
throne, and endowed with both the po\. i •: 
and will to benefit mankind, participate.! in 
11 a toiou 
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some degree of the divine nature. From the 
same cause, proceeded the great veneration they 
expressed for the remains of their deceased an- 
cestors, and their constant endeavour to evince 
their gratitude to each of their benefactors. 

When a man of any consideration died among 
the ancient Egyptians, all the women belonging to 
his family, leaving the corpse at home, marched 
through the streets in a melancholy garb, lament- 
ing the loss of their relative, and beating them- 
selves in a violent manner. The men, who 
formed another company, expressed their sor- 
row in a similar manner till the time of burial 
When the first effusions of grief had subsided, the 
corpse was carried to thephysicians who professed 
the art of embalming. These showed several mo- 
dels to the kindred of the deceased, together with 
the charges of each method of preservation, that 
they might be enabled to fix their choices for 
there were three different ways of preparing the 
dead for sepulture. One was truly exquisite, 
and cost a talent of silver, or £581. 6s. 8d. ster- 
ling ; the second was inferior, and only amounted 
to twenty minx, or a fourth part ot the former 
sum; and the third way 'was mean, and conse- 
quently cost but a mere trifle. When this preli- 
minary was settled, the embalmers took the corpse, 
and with a crooked iron instrument drew the 
brains tlirough the nostrils, and filled up the va- 
cuity with a variety of perfumes. A person 
called the paraschistis then cut open the left side 
of the belly, and instantly quitted the house with 
all possible speed, being pursued with stones and 
curses by the spectators, who deemed it a heinous 
crime to wound or otherwise offer violence to a 
dead body 5 but the embalmers were highly re- 
spected, 
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Bpected, and admitted by the priests, its persona 
of en' incut sanctity, into the must sacred parts of 
the temples. When these came to perform their 
Office, one of them drew out all the intestines, and 
aiiother cleansed the entrails, washing them with 
wine of palms, and perfuming them witnWvcral 
aromatic drugs; all (lie cavities were then rilled 
with pounded myrrh, cassia, &c. The incision 
being sewed up, the corpse was carefully anoint- 
ed for thirty days, or laid in nitre for seventy 
days, according to the quality of the deceased. 
At the expiration of this term, every part was 
covered with fillets of tine linen, overspread 
with gum, and incmstcd with die most exquisite 
perfumes; and this was done so curiously, that the 
very hairs on thchrows and eye-lids remained 
uninjured, and (In- Lounicuance was preserved so 
admirably, as to be easily recognised: The em- 
bnlmers* having thus prepared the body, deliver- 
ed k to the. relations, who put it in a wooden 
coffin, and placed it in an upright position, either 
in a sepulchre or in one of their own apartments; 
for many of the Egyptians kept their dead at 
borne, esteeming it a great pleasure to behold 

* It ii necessary io observe, tint [his was the most expensive 
methud of embalming the dead, A more ordinary preparation 
MUi elicited by syringing oil 01' cedar the common way, with- 
out disaei-tion, and by laying the body in niire the number ot 
days above mentioned, It the expiration of whi«h the entrails: 
time iwly, shrunk and putrified, the nine having consumed 
the fleJi, and left nothing but the skin and hones; the coip'C 

used for (he lower elm of people, was performed ty cleansing 
the belly with injected lotions, arid laying the corpse in salt 
fix seventy days, liter which it was tallied to the sepulchu-. 

UlC 
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the lineaments of their ancestors, in this state 
of preservation. Some authors have asserted, that 
they frequently brought the corpse of a friend as a 
guest to their ent .real nments ; and that it was a 
customfrt th?ir principal feasts to bring in a corfin 
after supper, with* the image of a dead man carved 
in wood and painted, which was carried to all the 
company with this singular admonition, " Look 
upon this, and be merry ; for such as tliis now ap- 
pears shalt thou be, when thou art dead." 

When the body was properly prepared, a pub- 
lic notice was given of the day when it was to 
pass the lake, previous to its interment. At 
the appointed time, about forty judges assem- 
bled, and seated themselves on a certain place 
beyond the lake, which in all probability was 
that of Moeris. The vessel, whose pilot in 
the Egyptian tongue was called Charon, being 
drawn up to the shore, every person was at liberty 
to accuse the deceased, before the coffin was suf- 
fered to embark. If an accuser appeared and esta- 
blished his assertions, the judges passed sentence 
accordingly, and refused to grant the customary 
burial ; but if no accusation was brought forward, 
the relations, laying aside their sorrow, began to 
recite the praiacs of the defunct, and descanted 
largely upon his piety, temperance, justice, and 
other virtues, adverting to his education, and en- 
larging on his amiable conduct, after he had attain- 
ed to the years of maturity. These praises 'were 
followed by the plaudits of the assistants, and the 
body was honourably deposited in its destined place. 

As the ancient Egyptians ingenuously confessed 
that they were instructed by their first kings in 
providing the common conveniences of life, so 

they 
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they attributed the whole honour of the invention 
of die sciences to their Hermes or Mercurius, 

That they were early celebrated for dieir 
wisdom and literature h sufficiently obvious 
both from sacred and profane history ; the former 
assuring us that Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and that die wisdom of 
Solomon excelled all the wisdom of Egypt ; and 
tlie latter allowing diis nation to have been the 
parent of all philosophical knowledge. 

Geometry is universally believed lo have been 
first found out in Egypt, and is supposed to have 
resulted from die frequent setting out and mea- 
suring those lands that were annually disturbed, 
by the inundation of the Nile. Yet it seems im- 
probable that the Egyptians should have made, 
any great improvement in this science, as Pytha- 
goras, after his return from Egypt, offered a heca- 
tomb on his finding out the proportion of the 
longest side of a right-angled triangle to the other 
Iwo; and Thales, who had studied geometry 
among the Egyptians, sacrificed an ox to the gods, 
in consequence ot his having discovered a method 
of inscribing a right-angled triangle within u 

Arithmetic, on account of its great and general 
Utility, was diligently cultivated in this famous 
country. It also seems probable from the writ- 
ings of Diophautus, that a kind of algebra was 
known in later ages to the inhabitants. We can- 
not indeed presume to assert that it was not an 
improvement made by the Grecians, but it was 
certainly inferior in many respects to the modern 
algebra. 

Astronomy is generally regarded as an inven- 
tion of the Egyptians, who, by reason of the Hal- 
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ness of their country and the peculiar serenity of 
die air, might observe the motion of the celestial 
r»i*h*es, with greater facility than any other people. 
JVioJorus tells us, that tin 1 Egyptians observed die 
places and motions of the stars, and carefully re- 
gi»u*red the result of their contemplations j that 
they were perfidy acquainted widi the positions, 
influences, and effects, of die planets ; and that 
they were often enabled, by the^e studies, to 
prognosticate future events, a* famines, earth- 
quakes, pestilential diseases, appearance of comets, 
and other thing-; of a similar nature. 

It is certain that this nation first adjusted the 
length of the year to the annual revolution of the 
sun, by adding to their twelve months, of thirty 
days each, five additional days and six hours. It 
is also prohnble they might have had a just idea 
of die system of the world, and the nature of the 
fixed stars and planets ; for diey called the moon 
an ethereal earth, and asserted that the stars were 
bodies of rire. But their knowledge of die dieoiy 
of the planetary motions was certainly very imper- 
fect ; for Thalcs was the rlrst mortal who ventured 
to predict an eclipse j and the reduction of the 
motion of the he.i\enly bodies into tables and 
hypotheses was first errected by Eudoxus and 
Ptolemy. 

The science of medicine is generally ascribed 
to die invention of Esculapius which name was 
given to Tosorthrus x , kii:£ of Memphis, for his 



* This prince was hvjt-h r.oie anuent than the Green 
EscuUj ii;»: and though A/J.auu* plaiv*. him tome agr 
A:ho'.h > the turcct. ur o:" « , .iene->, suyivxed to hut been thf 
firit Hermes, yet o:'r... . n+ikcr them contemporizes, at they 
certain.)- mu-st h.tve ;u,cr. ir'tius E&iulap.ja *a» the »*uie with 
Che son of Sydyc and the brother of the Cabiii. 

great 
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great skill iu that ait j Amotion is likewise *aid to 
have been a physician, and to have written tome 
anatomical treatises: and Isis herself is said to 
have invented set eral medicines, and to have com- 
municated her art to her son Orus or Apollo, 
whence she was venerated by the Egyptian* as 
the goddess of health. 

The physicians, spoken of in the inspired nar- 
ration of Moses, were most probably rather i-m- 
balmers than physicians, unless we suppose both 
arts to have been originally practised by the same 
person, whidi might have been die cn6e in the 
time of tlie patriarch Joseph ; though hi latter 
ages, every physician applied himself wholly to t lie 
cure of one disease. This custom occasioned a 
great number of physicians in Egypt, sotue apply- 
ing themselves to chirui<;ii'.il opei atimis, others 
prescribing solely for internal distempers, and 
others again profaning to cure the diseases of the 
head, teeth, eyes, &c. This regulation might 
naturally have been expected lo produce many im- 
portant improvements in their several province-;; 
hut* the. mere idea of future discoveries was ob- 
viated by the laws, which Mgal the physician* 
to form their prescriptions exactly lo certain re- 
ceipts*, contained in the sacred registers, whirl, 
had been collet ted and approved by the most emi- 
nent men of Ute profession. It must however be 
acknowledged, that this compulsion was an effec- 
tual preventive to the dangerous practice of em- 
pirics. Another particular worthy of remark is. 



• While the physician acted 
'prescriptions, he wai iieifrcily : 


toniistcntly with 


judgment in puticulai, h= v.i: 
intuited a ca^itd \ uuiiljiuuit, 


■ m» venule lor th. 
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that the Egyptian physicians had a public provi- 
sion from the legislature, and were therefore ex- 
pected to afford the best assistance to military 
invalids, or travellers, without any pecuniary re- 
ward. 

But the science for which this nation was par- 
ticularly famous was magic. Its professors were 
the priests and sacred scribes, two of whom, 
named Jannes and Jambres, were selected by 
Pharaoh to withstand the Jewish law-giver; and 
who certainly exhibited some extraordinary in- 
stances of the power of enchantment, though 
they were at length necessitated to bow to the 
superior power of their opponent, whose miracles 
were avowedly wrought by " the linger of God." 
This science however was not confined to Egypt, 
in those early times, as is clearly demonstrated by 
the cautions given to the Israelites in various parts 
% of Scripture against its pretenders, who might 
probably be found amongst most of the idolatrous 
nations. 

What has been already said with respect to the 
obelisks, pyramids, and labyrinth, and the quota- 
tions we have already given from modern travel- 
lers respecting those precious remains of anti* 
<niity, which display the magnificence of the foun- 
ders, the skin" of the workmen, and the riches of 
the decorations, together with the symnetry of 
the constituent parts, and the brilliancy of the co- 
lours that still survive the surrounding desolation, 
and triumph over the rude hand of time, may 
suffice to show the proficiency made by the an* 
cient Egyptians in architecture, painting, sculp* 
tore, &c. 

As Egypt is excellently situated for commerce, 
we may naturally suppose, that its inhabitants 

wcrt 
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were not long without mnking use of i(s advan- 
tages, nut uiily with the view of lucrative emolu- 
ment, but also to supply themselves with metals, 
timber, pitch, resin, and such other articles us 
were not produced in their own country; but 
might be easily obtained in foreign parts for 
corn, paper, linen, glass, and other Egvptiun 
com mod it res. Diudorus asserts, that Psamme- 
tichus gained great riches by trade before, his 
accession in tin- regal dignity; and we tind in 
the writings of Moses, that the Midiauites and 
Ishniavlites traded thither, so early as the time of 
Jacob. It is also certain that Solomon established 
a very considerable trade in those parts, and tins 
trade seems to have been carried on with little in- 
Wraptum, by tlie Jews, till the time of Aha;, 
when it fell into the bauds of the Syrians, and 
afterwards devolved 10 the Tvrians ; till it was 
completely restored to the Egyptians by the 
Ptolemies'. 

The Egyptian language is indisputably one or 
the most ancient in the world, and in all proba- 
bility an original tongue. We are informed by 
Moses, thai wlieii I he patriarch Joseph was exalted 
to the second dignity in Egypt, he had a new 
name conferred upon him of Egyptian derivation, 
and thai he made use of an interpreter in his tir-t 
conversations with his brethren; by which it is 
suflicicjitlv obi ions, that the Egyptian language 
was IA111 distinct from that of oilier nations, and 
yet this very language is, in a considerable mea- 
sure, preserved to the present time in the Coptic , 
though a great part of it has unavoidably been lo-i 
liince the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, and it 
has also been mingled with several Greek, Persian, 
Latin, ami Arabic wurds, as the natural remit of -- 

Vol. i. S the 
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the successive government of those nations. The 
Arabic is at present so universally spoken in 
Egypt, that the Copts or native Egyptians them- 
selves rarely speak any other j the common people 
having totally forgotten their ancient tongue, 
which few, even of the priests, understand per- 
fectly. 

No part of ancient history is more uncertain or 
abstruse than that of the first Egyptian monarch*. 
This nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity, 
deemed it glorious to lose itself in an abyss of 
countless ages, jis if desirous of carrying its pre- 
tensions backward to eternity. According to the 
account of its own historians, gods and demi-gods 
governed it successively, through a series of twenty 
thousand years. But the absurdity of such an as- 
sertion is sufficiently obvious. 

To gods and heroes succeeded mortals as so- 
vereigns of Egypt, of whom Manetho has left us 
thirty dynasties or principalities, which (if allowed 
to be successive) make up a scries of time oP 
more than rive thousand three hundred years, to 
the reign of Alexander the Great ; but this is evi- 
dently erroneous : besides, Eratosthenes, an his*- 
torian of Cyrene, has written a catalogue of thirty- 
eight kings of Thebes, all different from those of 
Manetho. Much labour has been used by the 
literati in attempting. to clear up these difficult!;* ; 
but it is now generally supposed that the kings of 
these dynasties did not reign successively, but 
many of them at the same time, and in different 
parts of Egypt. 

Menes is universally acknowledged by historians 
as the first king, who swayed the Egyptian sceptre. 
In his time the greatest part of the country was :i 
morass, till he diverted the course of the Nile, and 

founded 
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founded the city of Memphis, within the ancient 
bed cf thai river. He was the first who insti-uncd 
the Egyptians in theology i introduced domestic 
luxury; and instituted magnificent feasts, on 
which account lib memory was execrated by one 
of his successors. 

Herodotus informs us, that the Egyptians had a 
catalogue of* three hundred and thirty monarch?, 
extending from Menes to Moeris, and that nothing 
■worthy notice was recorded of any of them, except 
an Ethiopian woman named Nitorris : but Dio- 
doms affirms, that the family of Menes suc- 
cessively filled the throne for the space of fourteen 
hundred years. As therefore we find so vast a 
cbasm in the accounts of both historians, we shall 
venture to fill it up, in part, with some transac- 
tions that seem to belong to a very remote period. 

During the reign of Timaus, king of Egypt; 
tbe government was subverted, and the country 
Completely subdued by a multitude of ignoble 
persons, who came, like a resistless flood, from 
the east, and behaved in the most inhuman man- 
ner towards the ancient inhabitants; extirpating 
the princes, burning the cities, demolishing (ha 
temples, and carrying the women and childn.'ii into 
captivity. After satiating their rage and cruelty 
by these atrocities, they elected a king from among 
themselves, who chose Memphis for the royal 
residence; and, by placing garrisons in various 
parts, contrived to keep both the upper and low er 
region in subjection. Particularly he fortified the 
eastern parts, to secure him from an invasion of 
Ute Assyrians, who were at that time a powerful 
people. He rebuilt a city, in the Saitic nome, 
which was seated on the eastern bank of the river 
Bubastibj and, having surrounded it with a strong 
S 2 wall, 
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wall, placed a garrison of twenty-four thousand 
soldiers therein. 

On the decease of Salatis, the throne was suc- 
cessively occupied by Beon, Aphacnas, Apophis, 
Janias, and Assis, who, like their predecessor, 
used their utmost endeavours to destroy the whole 
nation of the Egyptians. These invaders were 
called Hycsos or shepherd kings, and are said by 
Manetho to have held all Lower Egypt in sub- 
jection, for the space of two hundred and fifty-nine 
years, at the expiration of which they were 
obliged, by Amosis, king of Upper Egypt, to aban- 
don their illegal possessions. 

According to the account of Diodorus, Busiris 
in process of time obtained the diadem, and was 
succeeded by eight princes of his line; the Last of 
whom, called Busiris the second, founded the city 
of Thebes, and made it the capital of his kingdom. 

Osymandyas occupies the next place in the ca- 
talogue of our author, though it is equally uncer- 
tain whom he succeeded, or at what time he ob- 
tained the regal dignity. He is said to have 
chastised the Bactians for a revolt, with an army 
of four hundred thousand foot and twenty thou- 
sand cavalry: and his monument far exceeded 
the most splendid of those which graced the royal 
city. It consisted of spacious courts, shrines, 
porticoes, temples, a lib ran-, and other buildings. 
The first court was 200 feet in extent and forty- 
live feet high. Next to this was a square portico 
400 feet long on each side, and supported by 
figures of animals of an extraordinary size: the 
ceiling was designed to represent xhc beauteous 
canopy of heaven, being painted o£ an azure blue, 
and sprinkled with u profusion of stars. Beyond 
this portico was the second court, similar in extent 

and 



and construction to the first, but enriched with a 
variety of exquisite sculptures, three of which 
were designed to represent the roya] founder, with 
(lis mother and daughter j and a fourth was erected 
in honour of his mother only, whose head was 
decorated with three crowns, in token of her illu- 
strious birth, marriage, and progeny. This court 
led to .1 second portiro, the walls of which were 
covered with numerous sculptures and paintings, 
representing the king fighting at the head of his 
army, accompanied by a liotij the captives de- 
prived of their hands as a reward for their 
cowardice; the royal sacrifices and triumph; and 
two gigantic statues, each twenty- seven cubits 
high. From hence three passages led into a great 
halt supported by columns, and decorated with se- 
veral representations of parlies engaged in law, 
and the discussion of causes before the assembly 
of judges. Next was a gallery in which were 
apartments, stored with the" most delicious refresh- 
ments. Here was a statue of the king, most cu- 
riously wrought and painted, in the act of pre- 
senting to the gods the annual produce of the 
Egyptian mines, amounting to 3 ,£(10,000 rniua-, 
or un'/M 10,000 of pounds sterling. Not far from 
hence was a magnitkert tihrary with this appro- 
priate inscription — " The office for the disea.-e. uf 
the mind:" and beyond the library was a curious 
edifice containing twenty couehes, and the statues 
of Jupiter, Juno, and the king. This was sur- 
rounded by seven p.'.vilions orr: imctited with pic- 
tures of the sacred animals; and from hence w:u 
the ascent lo the mausoleum of Osymandyas, 
which discovered an extraordinary magnifier me, 
being encompassed « ith a circle of gold, one cubit 
bvoad jliu 'M5 cubits in circumference, and this 
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ring being divided by the days of die year, showed 
the rising, setting, and aspects of the stirs, ac- 
cording to tlie Egyptain astrology. 

Uchoreus, the last descendant of Osyrqandvas 
who reigned in Egypt, is said to have enlarged the 
city of Memphis j to have secured it from inva- m 
sion by mounds anu trenches \ and to have adorned 
it with several public buildings. He translated the 
royal seat from Thebes to this city, and has 
been therefore regarded by several authors as its 
original founder. 

Having followed Diodorus thus far in his ac- 
count, we shall now relate what Herodotus has 
left upon record concerning Nitocris. 

This woman succeeded her brother (an Ethio- 
pian, who was murdered by the Egyptians, though 
they afterwards conferred the crown upon her), 
and meditating revenge for his untimely fate, 
put many of her subjects to death privately, and 
afterwards contrived a subterraneous building, 
whither she deluded the chief objects of her ven- 
geance to a feast, and in the midst of their mirth, 
overwhelmed them with destruction, by turning 
the river upon them through a secret passage. 
She then eluded the rage of the populace by 
taking refuge in a place well forti tied with ashes. 
Her person is sjid to have been extremely beau- 
tiful, but her disposition was tinctured with cru- 
elty. Some authors suppose her to have erected 
the third great pyramicf. 

After twelve generations, we find the throne of 
Egypt tilled by Moeris, who dug the Celebrated 
lake that bore his name, built a sumptuous por- 
tico on the north side of Vulcan's temple at 
Memphis, and erected j>oine other structures. 

Sesostrjs, 
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Sesostris, being designed, by his father * for a 
great warrior, was in liis childhood and youth at- 
tended by all the male Egyptians of his own age, 
who, together with the prince, were inured to a 
hard and laborious life, that they might one day 
be able to stiftain the toils of war without repin- 
ing. 'When he was more advanced in years lie 
was sent, with his rompaiiious, against the. Ara- 
bians, who had never been conquered. In thii 
expedition he acquired a considerable share of 
military knowledge; surmounted all the dangers 
of serpents and venomous creatures) patiently 
endured the hardships attached to a dry and stvril 
country, and finally compelled me enemy to bow 
to his resistless arms. He was next sent by bio 
father to try his fortune westward, and he accord- 
ingly subdued the greatest part of the African 
continent with the same facility that attended hijt 
enterprises in Arabia. About this time his fitther 
died, leaving him the undisputed succession of 
die government. Kcsoslris immediately formed 
the design of conquering the world: but previous 
to his quitting the kingdom he provided for his do- 
mestic security by It generous and obliging beha- 
viour towiinls'liissulijivts at large, and by iii.il;- 
iviriecut donations and remissions of punishment i 
anion- his soldiers. 1 le ah;o divided the kingdom 
into tinny-six. uomes or provinces, and bestowed 
them uii persons of the most approved tidelily. 

• Hiitoriimi relate, thsr ihc father of Sfioitiis was wam.-d 
by V .Jean, in i Jifini, cnnreining the tut we i-nnijuch ul' 
hi. ijn ; .in J tiut it: . [in..™ urn. r ni ihi, Jtc.iiii her got terrific i 
ill the m.>lr» [mm in Egypt on the same day with the [irincr, 
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Having taken these truly politic precautions, 
he levied forces equal to his great designs, and 
headed them with officers of known courage, whe 
were chiefly selected from the companions of his 
youth. He had no less than seventeen hundred 
of these officers, who were equally worthy of com* 
mand for their bravery, loyalty, and love of dis- 
cipline; and his army consisted of six hundred 
thousand foot, twenty-four thousand horse, and 
twenty-seven thousand armed chariots. 

Conscious, however, that this army was not 
completely adequate to his vast intentions, ho 
broke through the ancient superstition of the 
Egyptians, and fitted out a fleet of 1-00 sail, which 
was commissioned to vanquish the isles and cities 
lying on the coast of the Red sea j while the king 
himself, heading his land forces, obliged the nations 
of Ethiopia to pay him an annual tribute of ebony, 
gold, and ivory j and afterwards overran and pil- 
laged all Asia and some part of Europe. He is 
even said to have extended his victories beyond 
the Ganges, and to have advanced as far as the 
ocean. The Scythians were obliged to submit to 
his authority. The ancient kingdom of Colchis 
was partly colonised by his followers; and his em- 
pire extended from the Ganges to the Danube. It 
was his custom to erect pillars in every country 
he subdued, with an inscription to this effect — 
" Sesostris, king of kings, and lord of lords, van- 
quished this country by the power of his arms:'* 
and these pillars were also marked with hiero- 
glyphical figures, expressive of the courage or pu- 
sillanimity of the conquered nations. i 

Finding a scarcity of provisions in Thrace, 
whither he had advanced in the progress of his 
conquests, he returned to Egypt Laden with the 

6poils 
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, spoils o£ wiou subjugated nations, and followed 
bya«irpii-,ing multitude of captives. He now re- 
warded his officers and soldier* with truly royal 
munificence, in proportion tti their rank and me- 
rit ; resolving that those who had been his com- 
panion! in the toils of war should be enabled to 
pss the remainder of their days, in tilt! full en- 
joyment of peace and plenty, 

While he thus provided tor the future repose of 
his brave followers, he rendered liis power highly 
advantageous to his subjects, by enriching their 
country with useful works and magnificent 
edition. 

An hundred temples, raised as monuments of 
gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were 
the first and most celebrated testimonies of his 
«ign:ii success ; and in the course of this universal 
undertaking no Egyptian wa« employed, as ap- 
peared from an inscription tipnn each temple to 
this effect — " No native laboured hereon." fiiit 
he was particularly studious of embellishing the 
temple of Vulcan, at Memphis, in acknowledg- 
ment of that god's imaginary deliverance of him- 
self and his family from fire * at the period of his 
return from the wars. 

To secure Egypt from 'the. inroads of its neigh- 
bours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all 
the eastern side, with a wall that extended from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis, a distance of ]«? miles 
and a half. He also raised a great number of 
lofty mounts, to which lie removed sueli towns a< 
had formerly been injured bv the inundations of 
the Nile; and cut on both sides of the rh.T 
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several canals, which not only advanced the trade 
and prosperity of the kingdom, by affording an 
easier communication between the distant cities ; 
but also rendered die cor" 1 try inaccessible to the 
cavalry of its enemies, which in former times 
had harassed it by frequent predatory incursions. 

With respect to the kings and chiefs of the con- 
quered nations, who waited upon him to present 
their tribute, his behaviour wa3 grossly insolent ; 
for he is said to have caused these princes, four 
a-breast, to be harnessed to his car instead of 
horses, that they might draw him to the temple. 
A mode of conduct so unworthy a monarch as 
seems to tarnish all his warlike actions, and draws 
a^cloud over the lustre of his pacific virtues. 

Having lost his sight in his old age, this 
brated hero of antiquity laid violent hands 
himself, and left the throne to his son Pheron. 

This monarch, by some called Pheron, arid by 
others Sesostris the second, seems to have per- 
formed nothing in the military way. Herodotus 
relates, that in an extraordinary inundation of the 
Nile, he capriciously took oftence ; and insolent!/ 
threw a javelin into the waters, as if lie intended 
thereby to chastise them for their encroachment 
upon his dominions ; he was, however, immedi- 
ately afflicted with a violent pain in his eyes, and 
soon after had the misfortune to be involved in 
total darkness. 

Many ages after this singular event, the govern- 
ment devolved to Ammosis, whose reign was li- 
terally one continued scene of cruelty, violence* 
and oppression. Many of his subjects were 
dragged to execution without cause ; others were 
stripped of their possessions upon no other motive 
than his imperious will; and toward all he be* 
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haved with the most intolerable arrogance; till at 
length Iil- was driven from tiie throne by the 
united exertions of the unhappy Egyptians, and 
Acti=nnes, king of Ethiopia. 

' Actuaries united Egypt and Ethiopia under his 
government. He bore bis prosiierity with great 
prudence and moderation, and behaved in the 

" most affectionate milliner towards his new sub- 
jects. Having caused a general search to be made 
after tiie Egyptian robbers, be commanded their 
noses to be cut oft", and then banished them to 
the remotest part of the desert, between Syria and 
Egypt, where he built them a town, which, from 
Ihe. mutilation of its infamous inhabitants, was 
diutinguWied by the name of Rhinocolitra. 

On the decease of Ac tisanes, the throne was left 
at the disposal of ihe Egyptians, and they accord- 
ingly elected Mondei for their king. His actions, 
howeier, were, in all probability, unworthy en- 
tice, a* he is merely celebrated in history tor 

, building a sepulchral labyrinth. 

jUfT Uetidis, ensued an anarchy or inter rc>*- 
num for IK j generations, at the end of w lii.-h 
a Mt'inphite, of ignoble extraction, was exalt- 
ed to the royal seat. The priests characterised 
bim as a magician, and pretended that he could 
assume whalc.wr form he pleased. His Egyp- 
tian name was ('eles, which ihe Greeks rendered 
Proteus. During his reign, Paris and Helen were 
driven liy contrary winds on the coasts of Egypt. 
in their passage to Troy ; but. when the Egyptian 
monarch understood the perfidious breach of ho- 
spitality the young i 
commanded him to 

;am«j time detaining Hole. 
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her husband's treasures, till they might be restored 
to the injured owner. ' 

Pthampsinitiis, the son and immediate successor 
of Proteus, was of so avaricious a disposition, that 
Diodorus asserts, his conduct during his whole 
reign, was rather that of a mean-spirited steward 
than of a mighty king. The same author informs 
us, that he was never at any expence, either for 
the honour of the gods or the welfare of his 
people, but that his sole delight was in the aug- 
mentation of his private treasure, which, at his 
decease, amounted ta no less than 400,000 talents. 
He is, however, said to have been a strict ob- 
server of that good order which had hitherto 
subsisted throughout the kingdom, from, its first 
foundation. 

This king was succeeded by seven other, all of 
nameless fame and ignoble character, except 
Nilus, who is celebrated for the great number of 
canals he dug in the country, and for his endea- 
vours to render the advantages of the Nile as ge- 
neral as possible, for which reason the river that 
had been formerly called Egyptus, was now dis- 
tinguished by his name. 

Cheops is branded in the page of ancient his* 
tory for his tyranny and impiety. He began his 
reign with shutting up the temples and forbidding 
all public sacrifices ; he then boldly subverted the 
laws, invaded the liberties of his people, and 
finally reduced them to a state of the most abject 
slavery; great numbers of them being sent tQ 
work in the Arabian quarries, and others being 
burdened with the labour of raising the largest of 
the pyramids. By this and other works of osten- 
tation, the king was reduced so low, that he ex- 
posed his daughter to prostitution* for gain. She 

complied 



complied with Iim injunctions, ami is said to have 
required each of her gallants to contribute a itone 
towards a small pyramid which she built, after 
her lather's example, to perpetuate her memory. 

This tyrannical prince, having reigned til'ty 
years, was succeeded by his brother Cephivncs. 
whose actions were strictly con sonant with those 
of his predecessor. He also erected a pyramid, 
but il.i dimensions were considerably smaller than 
those of tile other. He reigned tii'ty-six years, 
and left orders that his remains should be depo- 
sited in his pyramid; but neither this king nor 
Cheops obtained their wish in this respect, S3 
their friends, dreading the rnge of the populace, 
buried ibem in silence and obscurity. 

Egypt having thus groaned beneath the (way of 
tyrannical power, for the space of nn hundred 
and six years, was next governed by Mycerimi-i, 
the son of Cheops, who, being of a merciful dis- 
position, and abhorring die impiety of his deceiiied 
relatives, opened the temples, restored the sarri- 
tices, encouraged his people to follow their re- 
spective avocations with avidity, and cheerfully i>-> 
dressed the injured (o the besl of his ability, '1 his 
conduct might naturally have been .supposed i,. 
have drawn Juhii blessings upon his person an, I 
family; but, on the contrary, his beloved daugh- 
ter was torn from his anus by death, and the 
uracils at Butus pronounced that his own lit'.- 
should continue but six years more. In cotise 
quenee of tiiis prediction the king sent to remon- 
strate with the oraoJt, alleging that his father in, I 
uncle, who were monsters of impiety, had been 
blessed with length of days ;. while he, who had 
reverenced die gods, and acted with justice and 
humanity towards hit subjects, was requiwdwiili 

Vol. I. T s« 
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so ungrateful a sentence. To this expostulation 
the oracle replied, that Cheops and* Cephrenes 
were acquainted with the decree of fate (which 
had doomed the Egyptians to one hundred and 
fifty years of severe misery), and had acted con- 
formably thereto? but as the present reign had 
interrupted the course of the destined affliction, 
it must therefore be suddenly terminated. My- 
cerinus, finding his doom irrevocable, resolved 
to make the most of his allotted time, and or- 
dering a splendid illumination to be prepared 
every night, he devoted the whole of his time 
to feasting and revelry, thenceforward making 
no distinction between day and night. He is 
also said to have erected a pyramid, which from 
the basis to the middle was of Ethiopian stone, 
and inscribed on the northern front with the name 
of the royal founder. 

Though we are unable to fix with accuracy the 
time of his succession, we shall now proceed to 
notice Gnephactus, a king renowned for his 
temperance and for the execration he denounced 
against Menes, who first introduced excess and 
luxury among the Egyptians. This execration 
resulted from the sweet repose which Gnephactus 
enjoyed, after a day of fatigue and slender diet* 
in the midst of a barren desert ; and by consent 
of the priests it was engraved upon a pillar in the 
temple of Thebes. 

Bocchoris, the son of this abstemious prince, 
was surnamed the Wise, on account- of his great 
prudence and knowledge; though his personal 
appearance is said to have been despicable. He 
is called the fourth Egyptian law-giver ; and his 
excellent decisions were retained for several ages, 
after his death. The lnstre of his qualities was, 

■ . however, 



however, in some degree, eclipsed by his inordi- 
nate love of money ( and lie drew a general 
• odium upon himself, by letting in a wild bull to 
the sacred animal called Mum is, though the taller 
obtnined a complete victory over his antagonist. 
Previous to this event, Bocchorts was highly ve- 
nerated by his subjects, but at last lie wan. taken 
captive by Sabbaco, the Ethiopian, and put to 
death. 

Asychis, whom some authors suppose to have 
been the same with Bocchoris, is said tn have 
built the eastern portico to the temple of Vulcan 
with peculiar magnificence j to have erected a 
pyramid of brick, on which appeared a vaunting 
inscription ; and to have enacted a law, whereby 
a man might borrow money on the dead body of 
his father. 

Tie throne was now filled by a blind man 
named Anysis, who, on the invasion of h'ts king- 
dom by Sabbaco, fled for shelter to (lie fens. 

Sabbaco, who is said to have condemned the 
unhapp\- Bocchoris In the devouring flames, no 
sooner 'found himself established in his new dig- 
nity, than he laid aside his cruelty, and became 
a pattern of clemency and policy. He was 
excited to the invasion of Kgypl bv a dream, 
which assured htm lliat he should hold that coun- 
try for the space of lil'tv years. During his cuii- 
(imunce in Kgypt, be exhibited the brightest 
proofs of -wisdom and piety, and studied to rin- 
oVr Ids power sen icenble to all his subjects. At 
length, however, he had a vision in his sleep, 
wherein the tutelar god of 'Inches informed 1'iin 
that he could no lunger retain the Egyptian dia- 
dem with happiness and security, unle.-s he mas- 
sacred the priests as he passed through them w nil 

T i hi* 
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his guards. In consequence of this virion he sent 
for the priests, and resigning the crown, which 
he had now held for the promised term of fifty 
years, he returned into P^thiopia. On this Anvsis 
came forth from his hiding place, and reassumed 
the reins of government, having formed an island 
during his long absence, composed of earth and 
ashes, for his habitation. 

Sethon, king of Kgypt, and priest of Vulcan, 
injuriously divested die military order of their 
lands and ancient privileges > in consequence of 
which tliey thought themselves absolved from 
their allegiance, and firmly resolved not to bear 
arms under his command. In this state of affairs, 
Egypt WHS threatened with an invasion by Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria. Sethon, perceiving 
his danger, had now recourse to the men whom 
he had treated with such injustice -, but finding 
them obstinate in their determination, he repaired 
to his god, and in the deepest distress implored 
his assistance. Whilst he was in the temple he 
fell into a deep sleep, during which he imagined 
Vulcan stood before him, exhorting him to march 
against the enemy, and promising to crown his 
efforts witli a complete victory. Reanimated 
by tliis dream, he assembled a body of trades- 
men, labourers, and artificers, and boldly com- 
menced his inarch towards Pelusium. The night 
after his arrival, an infinite multitude of field rats 
entered the enemy's camp, and gnawed all the 
quivers, shield-straps, and bow-strings, to pieces; 
in consequence of which Sethon pursued them 
with great slaughter, and in memory of the mira- 
culous event, erected a statue of stone in the 
temple of Vulcan, holding a rat in one hand, and 
bearing an inscription to this effect : " Wlmever 

belioldeth 
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holdelh tm, let him learn, to reverence the 
3s." Such is the account given by Herodotus ; 
t we are inclined to suppose, with M. Rollin, 
It this story is merely an alteration of that which 
narrated in the svii. chap, of the second Book 
Kings. We there read that Sennacherib, king 
the Assyrian?, having vanquished all tlie ncigli- 
nring nations, designed to besiege Hezekiah 

Jerusalem. The Jewish ministers, alarmed 
■ their own safety, sent (in opposition to 
> advice of their prince and the prophet 
liah) to the Egyptian* and Ethiopians for as- 
tance. These armies united and marched im- 
idiately to their relief ; but were overthrown in 
>ttched battle by the Assyrians, who pursued 
m into Egypt, and plundered the country. 

his return from thence, on the very night 
jced'mg his intended assault of the holy city, 

lost one hundred four-score and rive thousand 
■n, by the immediate judgment of God, placed 

the hands of the destroying angel. This was 
: rr.it fad ; but as it was 110 ways honourable to 
• natives of Egypt, they endeavoured to turn it 
tlieir advantage bv corrupting I he circumstances 
dwenvingh into the talc recited by Herodotus. 
After the death of Sctbon, Egypt was divided 
;o twelve kingdoms, and as many nobles seized on 
: government of the state. These kings entered 
o the strictest association for the public welfare, 
d built the famous labyrinth already described, 

order to perpetuate their names to the latest 
es. Their government was for a considerable 
ne attended with peace, and tlieir regulations 
:re productive of satintiirlirm and harmony ; till 

length being all assembled in the temple of 
T 3 Yukon, 
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Vulcan, Psammetichus presented his libation in 
his helmet, the high priest having neglected to 
provide him with a golden bowl. This occur- 
rence, though purely accidental, was observed by 
tke other kings as an inauspicious augury respec- 
ing their future fortunes, as they immediately 
recollected that an oracle had affirmed, the man 
who should offer his libation to Vulcan in a bra- 
zen cup, should be king of all Egypt. They 
thought it therefore prudent to secure themselves 
from his attempts, and unanimously agreed to 
banish him into the fenny parts of the country. 
Psammetichus withdrew in pursuance of his sen- 
tence, but sent to the oracle of Latona, to enquire 
by what means he might hope for redress. The 
oracle affirmed, in answer, that brazen men would 
suddenly arise from the sea and avenge the seve- 
rity of his treatment. This declaration was re- 
garded as a flat absurdity ; but not long after, some 
Grecians, Carians, and lonians, landed in brass 
armour, which Psammetichus regarding as the 
accomplishment of the mysterious prediction, im- 
mediately engaged the strangers by large pro- 
mises to stay with him, and uniting them with 
such Egyptians as espoused his cause, he obtained 
a decisive victory over the eleven kings, and seiz- 
ed on the whole kingdom for himself. Thus was 
the duodecemvirate dissolved, after it had conti- 
nued fifteen years. 
B c Psammetichus, thus possessed of the 
1,70." throne without a rivali is said to have reign- 
ed with as much policy, wisdom, and magni- 
ficence , as any of his predecessors. He rewarded his 
allie* to the full extent of his promise. He also gave 
them certain lands on each aide of the Nile, and ho- 

nourctl 



noured them with tilt- tuition of iksvwsI young 
Egyptian! who wfftt tfeuraqn of learning tpe 
GraefclDnguwe. Hurnthrtuit inform* im, ihaf In- 
built ilit- mjulIk-iii jioriiii: to the, tetpnle of Vlll- 
uin, and riuod b njacnlfoanl dlficfl fur tlw re- 

a-jiliim of lli'.' god A|>iv 

The partiality uxprewwid by thin nwimnJi tn- 
wanln the foreigittTit wlm piooud ™n> on thu 
thront; VM no ob i milium, to tha EgyotilBji, thill 

two huiuUi-il thouiand Mtiemquitteanii wvi«! 
.ii aoae, "»'i removed, in »pii« of every miaou- 

■Irunci.', In lliL- ti'iriicirk's of Ethiopia. I'lammi'- 
liiluu, however, contrived to rapSth thu lo ■ ly 
opening bin port* to nil itrangun, in oppotiiion to 
die rwrvud maxima of bin nrodeoeitv)™, ami by 
(uttering into un udvautngwu* aUlaaee with tlie 
AtUfiiiaiiM and other (irw-'k nations. After n 

ni of fifty-tout yean he dii'd, anil whh Iwru'il 
re tempTo of Minerva at tain. He If cch'- 
bntvd for thu snaru he bud to A/otiu in Syria, 
which held mil agaitwi the whole powur of Bu) W 
for iwriiiy-iiim- \niru and bo h mid to hW 
b.-cn (In; liiM king ului scnl persons to dismvi-i 
Hie upriiijfs ill' I hi' Mli', ;md If have adopted .1 
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B c On the decease of Psammetichus, the 
616. sceptre devolved to his son Nechus, a 
prince of a great and enterprising ge- 
nius. In the very commencement of his reign, 
he attempted to ait a canal that might unite' 
the lied sea with the Nile 5 but after much ex- 
pence and labour he was warned by an oracle 
to desist. He accordingly gave up his de- 
sign 3 built a fleet of galleys in the northern 
sea, and another m the straits of the Arabian 
gulph ; and sent out some of the most expert 
Phoenician mariners, upon a discovery of the 
African coasts. ' Nor was he only great at sea, 
but also formidable by land. The scripture ex- 
pressly says, that he went out against the king of 
Assyria. In this expedition he was opposed: by 
Josiah, who was mortally *woundcd in the valley 
of Megiddo, after Nechus had in vain asserted 
that his arms were not taken up with the least 
design to do that prince any prejudice. He 
conqueror then proceeded to the banks of the 
Euphrates, subdued the city of Carchemtsh, and 
at the expiration of tfcree months, returned towards 
Egypt* Hearing that Jehoahaz had raised him- 
self to the throne in' Jerusalem, he ordered hiin 
to appear before him at llildah in Syria, where 
he loaded him with chains, and sent him prisoner 
into Egypt. He then vi»ited Jerusalem ; made 
Eliakiin king over Judah, changing his name to 
Jehoiakim, and imposing on him a tribute of one 
talent of gold and a bundled talents of silver. 

mediately taken to court, that the king might hear them ipeak ; 
#nd after much enquiry it was found that the Phrttghnt* railed 
bread by the name of bvckrt. The Egyptians were therefore 
obliged to i«ign the honour of antiquity or rather of priority 
to the Phrygians. 

Thus 
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Thus he became tnnnti-r r>(" Juries and Syria; and, 
in commemoration oi his grind fortune, he conse- 
crated to Apollo the garments which he had worn 
in his most splendid engagements. 

His enjoyment of these new acquisitions was-, 
however, but of short duration; for in a few years 
he was shamefully defeated and stripped of all hi* 
possessions in Syria and Juden bj- Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king of Babylon, who undertook to drive ihe 
Egyptians from Carehemish, and recover tlie Sy- 
rian and Phii'iiu-ian provinces. After this perioil. 
the actions of Nechus gradually dwindled into 
obscurity, nor did lie again attempt lo quit the 
boundaries of his own kingdom. He died in the 
sixteenth year of his reign, and left the kingdom 
to his son. 

Psammis held the regal dignity but for E c 
six years; and hisrorv contains nothing re- e i 1Ui 
spcctinghimwriidiyrifnir.-nfiniu except that 
heniade an expedition into Ethiopia. During tills 
reign a splendid embassy was sent by tlie Eleans In 
know whether the most sage Egyptians could dis- 
cover any detect ill the Olympic games. The kins; 
accordingly called nn assembly of the most judi- 
cious men in his dominions, who having heard 
all that could be said in favour of the institution 
and its regulations, asked the Eleans whether 
Strangers and citizens were both admitted to con- 
tend at their games; and on the Eleans replying 
that they were open to any one, the Egyptians 
pronounced their conduct erroneous, since it was 
natural they should favour their fellow-citi/i ui 
more than foreigners. 

Apries, the son of Psammis, and the Pharaoh 

Hopbra of holy writ, entered into a league v.ith 

ZecUAiah, 
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Zedekiah, king of Judah, against the king of 
Babylon. About two years after this transaction, 
which marked his accession, he led out an army 
to the relief of Jerusalem, then closely besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; but finding that the Baby- 
lonian resolved to give him battle, he retreated 
hastily to his own country, and abandoned the 
Jews to the implacable fury of their enemy. To 
reward this breach of faith, Ezekiel predicted 
that the Egyptians should be confounded and 
desolate for forty years, and that they should gra- 
dually degenerate till they should have no power 
to elect a monarch of their own. The scripture 
speaks of Apries in very disadvantageous terms* 
and finally threatens him with a violent death, 
which was his fate. 

The fulfilment of these prophecies and threat- 
enings are satisfactorily recorded, even by profane 
historians, who inform us that Apries, in conse- 
quence of exposing the Egyptians to a dreadful 
defeat, by sending them to the relief of Andican, 
king of Lybia, caused an universal defection 
among his subjects ; that in the hope of appeas- 
ing the disturbance by the mediation of his sup- 
posed friend Amasis, he furnished the rebels 
with a valiant leader *, whom they accordingly 

f During these intestine commotions, Egypt wis invaded 
by Nebuchadnezzar, who miserably harassed the couutry, atid 
Jed great numbers of its inhabitants into captivity. At l-.ngth, 
however, he came to an accommodation with Ama.is, and 
<ju;trcd the kingdom with an immense bxrty, which had been 
pronr.^ed him by the God of Israel, in these word*, <- Nebu- 
chadrezzar, king of Babylon, caused his army to serv* a great 
service against Tyrus, yet had he no wages, nor his army for 
Tyrus. Therefore, thus faith the Lord God, 1 will give the 
land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and it 
thai] he the wages tor his army." 

saluted 
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saluted Jung of Egypt; and that Apnea, being 
vanquished in a pitched battle near Memphis, 
was taken captive by the usurper, who for some 
time treated hup with great respect; but at length 
delivered him into the hands of the people, who 
immediately strangled him, and laid his body 
among his deceased ancestors, in the temple of 
Minerva. 

Amasis is generally believed to have B c 
been of plebeian extraction, upon which 5^9" 
account he met with no respect from 
his subjects in the beginning of his reign. He, 
however, thought it most prudent to subdue 
their temper by an artful mode of conduct, 
and to conciliate their affections by gentleness 
and reason. He caused a golden cistern, in 
which he used to wash bis feet, to be melted 
down and cast into a statue, which by hia 
express order was exposed to public adoration. 
The people hastened in crowds to perform their 
devotions before the new god, when the king in- 
formed them of the vile uses to which it had once 
been applied, though it was now become an ob- 
ject of their worship. The application of this 
remark had the desired success, and the king was 
from that time treated with due veneration. He 
always intended closely to business, during the 
morning, ;tn J devoted the rest of the day to mirth 
and conviviality : but as he sometimes carried his 
gaiety beyond due bounds, hh friends assured him 
that he would infallibly render himself contemp- 
tible by the unsui table ness of his conduct: to 
which remonstrance he readily answered, that 
the mind of man required relaxation to preserve 
iu energy ; and that it was as impossible to be 
always serious, as for a bow to continue always 
bent, without sustaining a material injury. 

He - 
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He built a magnificent portico to die temple of 
Minerva at Sais ; removed an edifice* consisting 
of one single stone, from Elephantina to the same 
city 5 founded the great temple of I sis at Mem- 
phis j and enriched the other celebrated temples 
with a profusion of gifts and ornaments. Ha 
seems to have had a strong partiality for the 
Greeks, to whom he granted some important 
privileges ; and gave free permission to settle ei- 
ther in the famous mart of Naucratis, or upon 
the sea-coasts. So great was his fame for muni- 
ficence and humanity, that when the Delphians 
endeavoured to raise a contribution towards the 
rebuilding x>f their temple, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire, he voluntarily gave them a thou- 
sand talents of alum. He made an alliance with 
the Cyrenians, and married Ladice, the daughter 
of Critobolus. After the consummation of his 
nuptials, he sent a gilded statue of Minerva and 
his own portrait to the city of Cyrene ; to the 
city of Lindus he presented two stone statues of 
the same goddess ; and to Samos he sent two . 
wooden images of himself, which were seen 
standing several ages afterwards behind the gate* 
of the great temple of Juno. To these particular* 
we may add, that he was the rirtit prince wh« 
. conquered Cyprus, and extorted a tribute from its 
inhabitants. 

Hitherto we have spoken of Ainasts as a great 
and happy monarch, but we axe now obliged to 

• 

i * Two thousand men were employed during the space of 

. three years in transporting this extraordinary edifice, which 

measured twenty-one cnbirj in front, fourteen in depth, and 

eight in height : the interior Jimcniioni were eighteen cubits, 

twelve, and live. 

o#nfe»s 
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confess tJial his reign, however glorious in some 
particulars, wasiuix^dwithiguoiuin)', and tliat Lis 
latter days yero darkened by one of the most 
dreadful stonns that ever threatened the safety ol 
Egypt- Xenophon assures us, ljiat Egypt was 
subdued by Cyrus; which must have been during 
tliis long reign. Herodotus asserts, that ■ Amasis 
arid Croesus were leagued wgei h'-r against Cyrus ; 
and it is well known that Nebuchadnezzar almost 
ruined the whole kingdom j though njinemiou is 
made of this destruction by prolan" authors, who 
have either copied from the ancient records of 
Egypt, ur depended upon the oral traditions of the 
Egyptian priests, men who would naturally exert 
(Jjemselves to hide from every scrutinizing eye 
the foul dishonour of their nation. 

Amasis, having by some means exasperated 
Cambybes the Persia. i against liini, was thruateiii'd 
witli ;iu invasion by thai prince, immediate] y aher 
tlie death of Cyrus. At the same time Phanes of 
Halieamassus, commander oi tin.: Giccia:i auxilia- 
ries in the pay of Amasis, <|uhted Egypt upon 
some private di.gu.-t, and embarked for IVi^ia. 
Amasis was justly alarmed at the gathering cloud, 
and was perfectly sensible how great a loss lie 
must sustain in tin* defection of a man who, as a 
valiant captain, a judicious counsellor, nnd a per- 
son thoroughly acquainted with all state ariaiis, 
might strengthen tiie hands of Cambyses, and la- 
cilitate die de-truciiuii of Egypt. He therefore 
sent out a swift Bailing galley to pursue the fugi- 
tive, who was accordingly overtaken at Eycia ; 
but having intoxicated his guard, he rendered 
abortive all the schemes of Amasis and proceeded 
without molestation to the court of Cambyses. 

About the same period of time Amasis, as if 
Vol. I. V destined 
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destined to involve himself in accumulated mis- 
fortunes, renounced the friendship and alliance 
which had formerly subsisted between him and 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Same*. In consequence 
of this preposterous behaviour, Polycrates offered 
to assist Cambyses with a fleet of ships, in his pur- 
posed invasion. Thus we see the Egyptian prim* 
at once devoted to destruction by an implacable 
enemy, deserted in his utmost need by a valued 
officer, and despised by the man with whom he 
had formerly lived in the most remarkable har- 
mony. Previous, however, to the commencement 
of the impending storm, Amasis paid the debt of 
mature, in the forty-fourth year of his reign j and 
left a distracted kingdom to his son. 
« c Psammenitus had ncarcely .assumed the 
525/ ensigns of his new office, when Cam- 
byses appeared on the frontiers with a 
powerful army. A body of forces was levied 
with all possible expedition, to elude the 
pressing danger ; but the Persian laying siege 
to Pelusium, made himself master of that im- 
portant city, without the least opposition from the 
Egyptian garrison; who durst not aim an offensive 
weapon at the enemy's army, lest they should in» 
jure some of the dog*, cats, or other sacred animals 
which Cambyses had craftily placed before his 
troops. 

-Immediately after the surrender of Pelusium, 
Psammenitus advanced to stop the progress of his 
foe. Previous to the engagement, the Greeks who 
served under Psammeintus, anxious to express their 
indignation against their faithless countryman, Pha- 
nes brought his children into the camp, killed them 
jtefore their father's face, and drank their blood in 
presence of the two armies. This barbarity roused 
the Persian soldiers to vengeance, and the/ imme- 
diately 



Ukitely commenced their revenge with such fury as 
soon pot tin- Egyptian forces to flight, and covered 
thcficld will, then Ji-.id bodies. Those who escaped 
tlic (laughter' fled to Memphis, where they soon 
after lore .1 JV-rsian herald to piece*, and carried 
iuijiuilu in a Wrid triumph through the city. 
'tVy were, however, soon besieged by their inyg. 
tcrant foes, ami compelled (o surrender at discrer 
H1.n1: nlieii iheit enormities were rewarded by the 
piiUi.: execution of the prime nobilily, among 
whom wa* tfie son of Psainmenitus. The Egjrn- 
ttftnruouarh himself was taken captive, but Cam- 
by»e« nutated him to hi* liberty, and would pro- 
hablv fiave entrusted him with the adndnutration 
'.J" jlT(ii;>; but this usage made do impression on 
hi* vindictive spirit, which thirsted for revenge 
on the conqueror ; he was therefore condemned 
to drink buu'a blood, and expired after a dismal 
reign of six months, and 3 abort captivity. 

Cambyses now proceeded to Sais, which was the 
buiying-place of the Egyptian kings ; and having 
caused the dead body of Amasis to be taken from 
the sepulchre, he exposed it to a thousand indig- 
nities, and tiually ordered it to be reduced to -ii.li'^. 
He afterwards pillaged and burnt the Theban 
temples; killed the god Apis with his own hand; 
and ordered the priests to be severely vhbped. 
These ieieriliej made so strong and dreadi.:' an 
impression upon the minds of the wretched fciy ^ 
tiaiu. lh.il they a (Vr wards regarded the lYriun:,; 
with ll:emr^ineLuneileaUu aversion. 
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before, under one Aehxmencs, who was appoin 
their governor. 
B c Their sufferings, however, seem nit 
■ 4t>o! *° have irritated than broken their spi 
as we find them revolting again, in 
fifth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. At 
period they persuaded In;irus, king of Lyl 
to till their vacant throne, and implored 
sistancc from the Athenians, who embraced v 
eagerness this opportunity of driving the I 
sians from Egypt. These auxiliaries attack 
the IYrMan fleet, took and destroyed fifty 
of their ships; .and then sailing up the N 
hastened to join the Egyptian and Lybian fori 
under the banner of Inarus. I laving c fleeted tl 

5mrp.\*ed junction, they ventured to attack 
*er»ian general, though his army consisted of tr 
hundred thousand effective men; and their 
tejnpt was crowned with such success, that a tl 
part of the enemy were, slain, together with 
general himself, and the. rest fled to Memp 
where they took refuge in the best fortified ] 
of the dry, called the White Wall. ' 

The Egyptians, elated with this brilliant s 
cess, now supposed that they had completely 
livered themselves and their posterity from 
severity of their oppressors: hut, at the. en** 
three years, during which they had blocked 
the Persians in the White Wall, they were 
gaged and defeated by Artahazus, governor of 
licia, and Mcgahyzus, governor of Syria. In. 
was wounded in the engagement, but he rem 
ed with iiis Athenian allies, atid the remnant 
the Egyptian army to the city of Byblus, in 
island of Prosopitis, where he sustained a si 
of eighteen months dur.ition. The majority 
the Egyptians laid down their arms, and ackn< 

led 
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(edged the sovereignty of Artaxerxes ; but Amvr- 
tnus retreated with a body of rneii to the fens, 
where be enjoyed hU government for several years 
without molest tit ton, a'a the nature of the place 
secured liini against nil die attempts of die Per- 
sians. 

Jnaros and his adherents, in tlie mean time, 
were folly occupied in defending themselves 
against the vigorous al|at l.s of the enemy : but, 
at length, the Later haying" recourse to stratagem, 
drained that branch of the Nile which contained 
the Athenian fle£t, and thus effected a passage to 
the island. Inarus and tlie Egyptians now sur- 
rendered themselves, on condition of being secured 
in their lives ; but tlie Athenians set their vessels 
on fire, and resolved, to sell their lives at the 
dearest ra)e : the Persians, however, thought til 
to otlcr such terms as were accepted. At this 
juncture, a fleet of fifty Athenian ships appeared 
lit the river, on behalf of die besieged; but they 
were immediately destroyed by the Persians, and 
with their destruction ended the war between 
Inarus king of Egypt, and Ariaxorxos of Persia, 
under whose go\ eminent die Egyptians ever alter 
remained quiet, and made no farther oxerli<m, tin 
tlie recovery of dicir liberty. Sartamus w:t nnw 
left as governor of Egypt, and lnarus was earned 
to Susa; where, in violation of tlie Persian ^me- 
tal's promise, lie was condemned to tlie igno- 
minious deaUi of die cross. 

Amyrt:eos, die Saite, still remained inpossessioii 
of the marshy country; and in Uie fifteenth year 
of Aria xerxes, was joined by an Athenian fleet «i 
sixty sail, but nothing worthy of notice has trans- 
pired, to Liu: prejudice of tlie Persians. 

U 3 lis 
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In tljr t*nth yenrnf p.-irius Nnthus, the dis 
tent of tin 1 Egyptians again burst through the 
ricrs of restraint, and thoy rcvoltcil a third 
from their di'Uvtod conquerors. Amyrtxiish 
"npprM'd of their dc^rrns, was inspired with 
nuj.it enthusiastic ardour in \>r half of his distrc 
country iiien: and rushing from his sequcst 
:ibod«', put himself at the head of th« rebels, 
performed such prodigies of valour, as effect i 
drove the Persians beyond the frontiers, and 
him monarch of the whole kingdom. 

Elated with his glorious success, and bur 
with the desire of revenge, Amyrtrrus resolve 
carry his arm-* into Phoenicia ; that, in confede 
witli the Arabians, he might drive the Pen 
from thence, also. This expedition, howc 
proved unfortunate to the Egyptian, who was 
gaged by Darius in person, ana overthrown. 

Pausing, the. son of Amyrtacus, was now ele 
to the throne of Egypt, with the consent of 
Persians j by which means the Egyptians, the 
probably tributary, experienced some alkviatic 
their misfortunes, under a governor of their • 
nation. 

Subsequent to this reign was that of Psam 
tichus, a barbarous and ungrateful prince, \ 
hearing that Tamus, a Mempite by birth, 
quitted the. Persian service, and sailed for E] 
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siiins, mid supplied them with 600,000 bushels 
of corn, for the subsistence of tlwir army ; but 
the vessels which earned this valuable present! 
were all {taken by the Persian fleet at Rhodes, and 
never reached the place of their destination. 

Acoris, the successor of Nephefeus, g c 
entered into a treaty against the Per- 393,' 
siring, with the Tynans, Barceans, Ara- 
bians, and the king of Cyprus. About the 
same time Gaus, the only survivor of the fa- 
mily of Tamus, who, like his father, had been 
promoted to the rank of admiral in Persia, quitted 
the service -, and carrying with him a great part of 
the fleet and army, formed an alliance with the 
Egyptians and Lacedaemonians. But soon after- 
wards Gaun was assassinated by some of his 
treacherous followers, and various other inci den ts 
conspired to set aside the designs which began trj 
alarm the Persian power. 

Thirty years after the accession of Amyrta? its to 
the throne of Egypt, and the expulsion of tin- 
Persians, Artaxcrxes Mnemon threatened tlw 
Egyptians with a cruel war. Great preparations 
were accordingly made, and Acoris engaged ;i 
great number of mercenaries under the command 
of Chabnas the Athenian; but, previous to tin 1 
commencement of hostilities, Acoris died and lelt 
the kingdom to his son. 

I'samimithis enjoyed the regal dignity but one 
year; and his actions seem to have been unim- 
portant, as they are passed over in silence by liis- 

Nephcrotcs his successor, reigned but four 
months. Hit is called the last of the Mendesiail 

The sceptre now devolved to Ncctanehis, who 
in the setonJ year of his reign, was invaded by 
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the Persian fleet and army. Owing, however, to 
the kings precautions, and the mutual jealousies 
that subsisted between the Persian commanders, 
the attempt of the enemy was rendered aborthe ; 
and they were finally obliged to retreat, by the in- 
undation of the Nile. 

Five years after this event, Agcsilaus, king of 
Sparta, visited Egypt in character of an ambas- 
sador, to request succours tor the I*accd:i-mouiazis, 
who were severely distressed by tl»c Thcban* : 
and, in seven years after this embassy, Nectanebis 
died. 

Tachos, the succeeding prince, collected all his 
forces, in order to frust rate the plans of his ambitious 
enemies, who had not yet lvlinqu'fehud their hoj>e of 
reducing Kgypt. To strengthen himself the more 
ctfecmally, he applied for succour to the l«acedx- 
monians, who granted his request, and sent him 
a considerable number of troops under the com- 
ma nd of Agcsilaus j but Tachos conceiving a riis- 
ad\ antagcous idea of that monarch, violated hig 
promise of appointing hi:n generalissimo of the 
forces, and slighted those counsels which might 
have preserved Kgypt from destruction. Having 
joined his mcrccnaj ies and Kf,\ptians together, lie 
marched imprudently towards Phtrniria, designing 
to attack die Persians iuth.u quarter-, but., during 
his absence, the Kgyptnns bhook off their alle- 
giance, and placed his kinsman KV-ctaiicbis on the 
throne. Agesilaus cheerfully espoused the cause 
of the new monarch, in revenue for his uncivil 
treatment, and thus completed the ruin of Tachos j 
who fled through Arabia, and took refuge beneath 
the Persian government. 

Nectancbis had scarcely obtained the crown, 
when a Mejukuau came iiurth with one hundred 

thousand 



thou* in. I mm to wrcBt Uic sceptre from Iti* bind*. 
I 'hi* relic] tii hi incrcssing daily in strength. became 
at length™* formidable liiai the king was neeett- 
«irik'J to shut himself m> in. one of hi* towers, 
and endure a siege ; till at length, the brsiegera 
were defeated by AgeMlsus, who took llic Muiiili- 
sian prisoner, and established NectancbU in tlie 
filll possession of ha dominion*. , 

In iho twelfth year of thin rehm. the Persians 
OnSc gnti preparations for the mJIHllUin of 
Egypt ; but the Sidonwiis and Phoenicians enter- 
ing Into a confederacy with Neclanebi*, form" i an 
excellent barrier to his kingdom, at it was impus- 
•iblr that the enemy should approach without 
marching through PhwnicM. Upon this account, 
the Egyptian prince detached a body of Greek 
mercenaries to join the allie»i who. beittR en- 
couraged wlehi the supply, expelled the Persians 
from tlii-ir territories, and were immediately after 
joined by Hie Uy prints, in their struggle furcnu- 
plete liberty. Darin? Ochus being apprised t,f 
these particulars, resolved to put himself at ihe 
head of his forces, anil to intlict a severe chas- 
tisement upon the unruly Egyptians; a design 
which was approved and forwarded by Mcnti>r 
the Rhodian, who was perfectly acquainted with. 
the concern* of Egypt. 

Ne<"lanebis, in die mean-time, assembled an 
army of one hundred thousand men, ronsi.iin;; 
of torty diousand mercenaries, and the rest K;'yp- 

* Thii rebellion might have hnnttnlj cruilicJ in \r: ■■om- 
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tiiins ; but they did not altogether amount to a 
third part of the Persian troupe. With nouh- of 
them he guarded the passes through which the ene- 
my must approach, and the others were appointed 
to garrison die frontier town*. Diirius, on lira 
ether hand, detached three bodies from hi* army. 
The first, commanded by Lncliares the Theluui, 
snt down l>cfore Pelusium: the second, under 
the rommand of Ni cost rat us tlic Argivc, sailed up 
the Nile in a squadron of the Persian fleet, and 
landing- at a convenient place Formed a strong en- 
campment in the heart of the country j and x)m 
third remained under the command of Mentor, in 
expectation of a favourable opportunity for their 
incursion. 

The whole kingdom being justly alarmed at the 
position of NicoMratus, all the neighbouring gar-* 
risons undertook to i< nc him from hi.* entrench- 
ments j hut after ;: lorifjand well disputed combat*, 
the Egyptians were utterly overthrown and did* 
pcrscd. iJpou the news of this defeat, Nertjftie* 
bis abandoned the passes and n in relied hastily to 
the capital, which he supposed Nicostratus would 
JiHfiiiult with biwietorit i\it tleet and arniy. 'Ilirt 
fenim-rd completed his ruin, a* the Greek garrison 
lit Pelii-ium immediately surrendered to J^ieluire*. 
upon condition th.it they ;iul their effect* should 
b« conveyed in safety to (ircece : and Mentor ih«- 
Rhndian, entering the country, affirmed publicly 
that Darius would receive with clemency all who 
submitted, but take the iwut ample wngcancc oa 
all who presumed any louder to oppose* him. The 
Egyptian* and Kgyptiau ( in v. ks imiuediately strove 
which hhould make the mo.t ready submit* ion : 
and TMuctanebis, thus driwn to despair, lied with 
his treasures into KthiopU, frumv.hcnce lie nc\"f 
attempted to return. 

From 
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From thU lime Egypt was a province of B c 
FmiJ, till that monarchy was subverted; g^ p 
and Alexander the tjreat was received 
with GpM arm? by the Egyptians, as their de- 
liverer from tile Persian tyranny. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE FIRST MONARCHY, BY PTO- 
LOMY SOTER, TO ITS REDUCTION INTO A 
ROMAN PROVINCE. 

UPON the division of the Macedonian empire, 
after the death of Alexander, Pioleiuy * La- 
pis was invested with the government of 
Egrpt, Libya, and part of Arabia; provinces 
-which he retained during his life, and trans- 
mitted, niih Mime new acquisitions, as an he- 



tnn-riun or this prince ; mtnc alfjimlB^ lhat he vui 
>f tardea, > small place in ilic province 01 Mygdoni. 

T.onry heiictrd lo L.^ jt i\\:%;--\a.ir,c son of kini; l ; 
1 tuppu^inf him 10 have bstn 01 rhc loyal family 
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reditary kingdom to his descendants. Ha cliose 
die city of Alexandria for the usual place of 
his residence, and granted many privileges to all 
persons who settled there, whether Greeks, Jew*. 
or Egyptians ; in consequence of which it became 
one of the most wealthy and populous cities of the 
world. Hence it is called by the ancients the 
second metropolis of the world, the city of cities, 
the queen of die east, a second Rome, &c. 
B c Though Ptolemy exercised the regal 
304] authority, from the time of his appoint- 
ment to the government, he did not as- 
sume the tide of king, till he fonud himself 
firmly settled in his new dignity, after the un- 
successful attempts of Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, which were relinquished nineteen years 
after die deadi of Alexander. From this time 
he reigned twenty years, agreeable to Pto- 
lemy's canon, and these with the nineteen as- 
cribed by that writer to Philip and Alexander 
yEgus, make up the thirty nine \ ears, which other 
authors suppose Ptolemy Lagus or Soter * taha\e 

* This name was first given to Ptolemy Lagus by the Rho- 
diar.son the following occasion. — Antigonus having {jrojecied 
tie seizure or' the uland of Cyprus, which was then held by 
Pto'cn.y, demanded a squadron of ships from the RhodUns for 
tiu accomplishment of his purpose ; but as those islanders were 
sens.bleof the great advantage which resulted from their trade 
wrh Egypt, they refused to enter into any measures that ap- 
cr.ircj inimical to the interest of Ptolemy. Antigonus, in le- 
% .T.ge, nrnt his ton Demetrius with a powerful fleet and army to 
reuLve their island j but Ptolemy afforded such succours to the 
besieged dming the space of a whole year, that Demetrius was 
obliged to conclude a peace upon honourable terms ; and the 
Ruodians, in testimony of gratitude, consecrated ■ grove to 
Ptolemy, and decreed tha? he should be honoured with the 
name of Soter oti&iviourj in commcmoaUoo of their happy 
deliverance. 

.reigned 
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reigned alone. For, in die fortieth year of his 
reign he placed Ptolemy Philadclphus on the 
throne, [kcl a riii!; him his partner and successor lo 
the" kingdom after his death. 

In this year, which was the first of the 
hundred and twenty- fourth olympiad, was finish- 
ed the famous tower in the island of Pharos, 
noticed in a former chapter ; and the image 
of Serapis was brought to Alexandria, lifter 
Ptolemy had for three successive years remic't- 
*d it of the king of Poutus without ettcct. Of 
this deity we have the following account from 1 
the ancients. " While Ptolemy Soter was em- 
ployed in fortifying and uinMlishing -the city of 
Alexandria, a young man of uncommon beauty 
and stature appeased to him in bis sleep, admo- 
nishing him to send immediately to pontu* for his 
•Indie, and assurin;°him that ihe city and kingdom 

which entertained it should become glorious :n;d 
powerful. Ptolemy, struck with the singularity 
of this vision, discovered it to the Egyptian priests, 
whose profession related, in a givut measure, to 
things of this nature, lint as they acknowledged 
their ignorance of 1'ontusand all foreign countries, 
this king had recourse to an Athenian, who at 
dint time had the administration of sacred ati.ors 
in Alexandria. Prom this person he learned that 
near the city of Sinope in Puntiw, stood a temple 
greatly resorted to by the natives, and consecrated 
to the internal Jupiter, near v hose statue stood 
diat of a woman, commonly supposed to be Pio- 
eerpine. Ptolemy, however, being occupied with 
other affairs, neglected to send in nuest of this 
deity, till die same vision appealing to him again, 
threatened him with inevitable destruction if he 
neglected any longer the advice lliat had been 
Vol. I. X given 
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given him. In consequence of this tlireat, am* 
bassadors were immediately dispatched with a 
profusion of rich presents, to Scydrothemis, king 
of Puntus, to try whether they could persuade him 
to relinquish the image. They were commanded to 
takeDelphos in their way, that they might consult 
the oracle of the Pythian Apollo. This they did, 
and received an answer from the god, which impart- 
ed that they should proceed and carry home the im- 
age of his father, but leave behind that of his sister. 
Encouraged by this unequivocal reply,tliey proceed- 
ed to Sinope, presented the king with the gifts of 
Ptolemy, and explained the nature of their errand. 
Scydrothemis received them graciously, and 
would cheerfully ha^e complied with their re- 
quest, had lie not been deterred by the menaces 
of the populace, who would by no means submit 
to the removal of their statue. In this negotia- 
tion three years were spent, during which time 
several ambassadors were sent from Egypt with 
fresh presents for the king of Pontus, and hit 
favourites; till at length Scydro them is, being warn- 
ed by a dreadful vision no longer to retard the 
accomplishment of die deity's pleasure, yielded to 
the wishes of Ptolemy, and sent the image by sea 
to Alexandria, where a temple was erected for 
its reception, which is said to have surpassed afl 
other edifices in beaut}' and magnificence, except 
the capitol at Rome. 

Ptolemy Soter possessing a considerable share 
of erudition, as appears tram his history of Alex- 
ander, which was greatly esteemed by the ancients, 
founded at Alexandria an academy, or society of 
iearned men, who devoted their time to the study 
•f philosophyj and aU other sciences. For the use 

• • af 
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#t* these rwrsc-ns, he made a collection ef choicn 
books, whii'h gradually increased under bis suc- 
cessors lo llic tiiievi library IB die world. At tlio 
rienth of Ptolemy I'hiladelphui, it contained no. 
less than a hundred thousand volumes; and it 
■was afterwards enlarged lil] tin- number of books 
amounted to seven numbed thousand. In the 
«t wliii-ii Juliut Caesar wa^-d with, the inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria, tlie nvst considerable part 
of this library was unfortunately reduced to ashes. 
But as iw teparate buildings were ejected for the 
same fuin'jw. 'iir« hundred ih.-iu-.iud volumes 
Kill fcmajitod in the Sempeiuii; where wo ima- 
gine Cleopatra derailed the two hundred i1j.hi- 
sand volumes of the. Perganteau library, wkicb she 
received tu n present from Marc. Antony. This, 
with other additions,, rendered the new library 
more considerable than, the former j and though 
it was repeatedly plundered during the rcvoluiiims 
that occurred in the ilomau empire, yet it was 
constantly re planished with books "f ihe utmost 
value, and retained its incomparable celebrity till 
it was finally destroyed by the orders of an igno- 
rant and enthusiastic caliph, whose absurd religion 
inspired him witli an unconquerable aversion to 
literature, truth, and politeness. The museum, 
situated in that miarter of the city called the Urn- 
chion, stood nine the destruction of ihe library, 
and lasted till the war of the emperor Aureliau 
with the Alexandrians. Strabo, speaking of this 
museum, savs that it was .tspacious edifice ndj-iin- 
iug ihe royal palace and fronting the harbour; 
that it was surrounded by a portico, where the 
jiJiilosophcrs walked and oinveised together ; and 
that it was originally endowed with large it-ve- 
nues. This institution teems to have been ot a 
X 2 iiniilai 
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similar nature with the colleges of Europe ; and 
a> we art* indebted to these for the great men 
they have given to the world, so did Alexandria 
owe to its museum many writers of sound learn- 
ing and reputation, as Origen, Athanasius, Cle- 
mens, Alcxandrinus, &c. 

Hutarch informs u* that the celebrated Deme- 
trius Phalertrus was the first who proposed the 
founding both of the museum and the library, and 
that Ptolemy cheerfully embraced the proposal, 
as being suggested by a man who was equally 
eminent for his learning, and other excellent 
qualifications. When the king had approved of 
tliis advice, and taken proper measures for pro- 
curing books of the greatest value, the judicious 
projector was charged with the care of the collec- 
tion ; and Ptolemy found in his new institution 
r.n ample fund of pleasure and diversion, highly 
suitable to the taste of a prince, who was emiiieut 
for his own literature, and justly renowned for 
his encouragement of it in others. 
B c Towards the close of the second year 
284. of Philadelphia, his father Ptolemy Soter, 
expired in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age, and the forty-first of his reign. He was 
indisputably the. best prince of his race, and 
left behind liim an illustrious example of pru- 
dence, justice, and clemency, which nonu of 
his successors attempted to imitate. He re- 
tained the same unaffected ease aud simpli- 
city of manners in his royal dignity, as he had 
shown while in a private station. He did not 
think himself degraded by convening with the 
meanest of his subjects: the objects of oppression 
had at all times a free access to his person, and the 
in in red rvrty mi^ht safely l'mk up to him for re- 
dress, and future protection. When he gave a 

public 



■ublic entertainment, he- thought it no disparage- 
ment to borrow [date of bis friends, having no 
more of his awn than was absolutely requisite tor 
his common me ■, and when bis courti.-rs observed 
that a monarch should be belter provided, he rea- 
dily answered, that the true magnificence of a 
king consisted in highlit: bin g cithers, rallter than 
himself. 

Ptolemy had fbnr wives, vir. Artonis, Thai;, 
Enrydice, and Berenice. By the tbini of these 
women he; hart Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thun- 
derer, who being the eldest of the male issue, was 
in fact the rightful heir to the crown; but Bere- 
nice *, whose wit and beauty bad gained an entire 
ascendancy over her royal consort, prevailed upon 
htm to exclude Ceraunus from the succession, 
and to settle it upon her children; in consequence 
«f which, he resolved to share the throne in hit 
We-tirne with her son Philadelphia, to prevent 
the wars that might otherwise arise between the 
brothers, after his decease. He had also issue by 
his other wives, Lenticus, Lagus, irene, Ptolemais, 
and Lysandra. 

Ceraunus finding himself disappointed in bis 
expectations, quitted Egypt, and fled to the court 
ofSeleucus Nicanor, where he was received in 
the most affectionate manner, and entertained 
with unbounded hospitality : yet the ungratelul 
wretch conspired against his benefactor, and 
treacherously murdered him. He now seized the, 
kingdom of Macedcm, which Seleueus had re- 
«eritl»' wrested from Lysimachus; but as he 
could not expect to enjoy these dominions iu 

• IhiMiin is sairt to hiw borne fair children to Ptolemy 
Sun, lit. Phliidtilohos, Arjjeui, l'liiiatcu, and Aninoc. 

X 3 pea» 
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peace while the queen and children of Lysimarrrai 
were alive, lie formed the horrid resolution of 
putting them to death, in order to free himself 
from any apprehensions on their account. 

Arsiuue, the widowof Lysiinachus, though half 
siiter to the usurper, was well acquainted with 
his cruel temper; and ha^ftherefore prudcmlj 
absconded with her children, on the death of 
Seleucus. Ceraunus however resolved that hi* 
prey should not escape him ; and therefore feign- 
ing a passion for Arsinoe, he offered to espouse 
her, and to adopt her two children as hii own. 
This proposal was 1 at first rejected, through dread 
of some unh::ppy consequence ; but Ceraunus, to 
obviate all suspicion, repaired to a temple which 
the Macedonians held in the highest veneration, 
and there pretested before the statue.- of the Gods 
and the friends of Ar>inoe, that he entertained 
no thought inimical to the welfare of his ni»ter 
and her children. After these solemn protes- 
tation?, the projected mnrriage was celebrated 
with all possible magnificence. Ceraunus crowned 
his sifter, with the utmost apparent affection, in 
the presence of t he whole army, and the royal pair 
made the mo.-t pompous entry into the city of Cas-t 
sandra, whither the kinsj was invited by his de* 
hided bride. The houses of every description 
were superbly decorated, the streets were crowd- 
ed with multitudes of people who came in' their 
best apparel, to congratulate their new sovereign 
on his accession to ihe throne ; the two sons of 
Arsinoe. viz. Lysimachus and Philip marched out 
of the city to meet their lather- in-law, who cm- 
braced them with all seeming tenderness ; and 
Ceraunus together with Arsinoe was put in full 
possession pf the citadel. But now tiie incom- 
parable 
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parable traitor, biting fully artnined hi* ends, 
threw ml the in.uk [ (Mn4 the young prince* tr» 
IWwimlrtliil iiilliiiiiiiii 1 im inijilliifl|*11iliii ml 
mniW ; *txt atripping bfr of sli her ]«nic*»j[>iis, 
banished her into Samoihiacc, with only two wo- 
men tr> attend her. Such diabolical actions mi.^ht 
be naturally mippostwj In incur a dreadful retribu- 
tion, and we acrarrtiwrly rind ihat this monster 
of cruelty wiis takrn prisoner, the very next year. . 
bj"thcGauN, and lilrnilly torn to pieces. While 
wo emumpJate with bomt the matchless bar- 
barity of this man, we must of necessity applaud 
the pnidetire of I'tolemy Soter, who excluded 
him from ihu throne of Egypt, a* that prim* was 
eertuiiily acquainted with his brutal disposition. 
Ptolemy I'hiladclpluis bccnminir, by the '^ c 
death of Im father, sole master of Isgypt jm," 
and it* dependeiif.il':;, determined to re- 
venge himself upon Demetrius Phalercuj, ford"-. 
honest advice which that able counsellor had 
given to Soter, respecting the disposal of Jiis 
crown ; and he accordingly sent him under .1 
strong guard to a remote fortress, where he was 
to remain in closo confinement, till the kinsj 
tihonld resolve, on the nature of his punishment ; 
but in the mean-lime the accidental bite of an 
Up terminated the life and suflcrings of the illus- 

abilittc.. meiileda heller file. 

After tin- death of Ce ran litis, Ar.it noe quilled 
llic place of Iter banishment, and hastened to Ike 

Struck with her charms, exalted her to the p;rii- 
cipfllion of his throne, after he had divotee.l 
another woman of the same name, whom lie bad 
espuu:,ed on hi* acecsbiou lo the crown, but 
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whose jealousy prompted her to some treasonable 
designs. On the discovery of the plot, all tho 
other conspirators were executed ; and the qi 
was confined for life to a province of U] 
Egypt, bordering upon Ethiopia. 

Fyrrhus, king of Epirus, having been defeated is 
Italy, by the Romans, after a six yean war, and 
driven disgracefully into his own country, Ptolemy 
Philadelphia wis anxious to form an alliance with 
the conquerors, whose name began to be highly 
celebrnte.il among foreign nations ; and he accord** 
ingly sent ambassadors to Rome for that purpose. 
lli is being the tirst time that any Egyptian. Jul 
visited Rome, the senate was greatly delighted to 
sec foreigners come from such a distance to solicit 
the friendship of their republic, whose dominions 
were at present confined .within a narrow corn*- 
pass. They immediately dispatched four amhas* 
sadors to Egypt, who met with a reception it 
Ptolemy's court suitable to their rank, and 
worthy the magnificence of an Egyptian monarch. 
At a splendid entertainment given by the king, 
each of them was presented with a crown of gold> 
which they readily accepted j but the very next 
morning they placed them on the statues of 
Ptolemy, which were erected in the city. This 
contempt of wealth established the reputation of 
the Romans in Egypt, but the king would not 
suffer them to depart without some other tokens 
of bis royal favour towards their republic and 
themselves 5 however they showed the same dis- 
interested nes* on their return, as they deposited 
all their presents in the public treasury, befora 
thei gave an account of their embassy to the 
semte. 

AntigOKUS Gonatusj king of Macedon, having 

rendered 
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rendered himself very formidable In tht Grecian 
static, after the death rrf Pyrihus, the Athenians 
«jtd Lacedemonians entered into ;i roirtedi-r.ii-v 
against him, and persuaded Ptolemy to nnite in 
their measures. The Egyptian monarch' accord- 
ingly sent a fleet, unJei the command of Patro- 
clus, lo relieve the city of Athens, which Ami- 
genus had besieged ; but in OMfteqMBtt of a mi*- 
onriers landing between Hie commanders, Anii- 
gOnus proved vietof knis 5 and I'atrocliM Wb com- 
pelled, for v.ant of provisions, 10 sail hack into 
kgy pi. without effecting his purpose. Happening 
to twich At Cauntis in his pssMH?' he met with the. 
pt«l Sotades, who had tied iVom Alexandria to 
t"iidilie vengeance of I'fnlemy, against whom he 
bad wrilicn 3 sharp and scandaVim satire. Fatro- 
*liis, thinking that he had now .in enoellent op- 
portunity of rocwiimoudina himse'f 10 hi* master's 
fhvntvr. canned tht> poet, who wasequally famous 
for the unbounded license of his muse- and be- 
havionr-to be wrapped up in a shtctcf lead., and 
thrown into the sea, 

Ptolemy who had for si long tine en- R c 

■dlv alarmed iy the 

' been hillrrtn regardrd 

faithful fiends. This 
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formed the design of driving his brother from the 
kingdom. With this design, he inarched at the 
head of a numerous army towards the capital, and 
obtained possession of Parctonion in his way 
thither, but upon intelligence that the Marma- 
rides bad revolted from him he abandoned his en- 
terpri/.e and returned home. The king, who was 
then with a great body of troops on the frontiers, 
bad a favourable opportunity of cutting off the 
rebel*, by falling upon them in the rear -, but he 
was prevented from embracing it by a similar re- 
volt among the Gauls, whom he had taken into 
his service, and who had now resolved to seise 
the throne for themselves. To obviate this dan- 
ger, he hastened back into Egypt, and shut up 
the conspirators so effectually in an island of the 
Nile, tliat they all perished, either by famine ox 
the sword. Magas, after quelling the troubles 
which demanded his attendance at home, renew- 
ed his designs ipon Egypt, and prevailed on An- 
tiochus Soter his father-in-law, to invade the 
country on oie side, while he should make an 
incursion on the other. These measures were 
however frustrated, as Ptolemy, who received pri- 
vate intelligence of all his motions, sent forces 
into all the naritimc provinces of Syria, which 
committed stch devastations as obliged Antiochui 
to relinquish his engagement, and Magas thought 
it most ad viable to withdraw his pretensions. 

Ptolemy now began to turn his thoughts to 
the advancenent of his people's prosperity; and 
to this end he resolved to draw to Egypt all the 
trade of tie east, which the Tyrians had till this 
time carriel on by sea to El.ith, and from thence 
by the \\\y of Rhinocorura to Tyre. To ef- 
fect thU mportant design, Ptolemy built ^ 

city 
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city on the western side of the Ren Ha, ttata 
whence Ik- ■em out hii fleets Lo all the eountrii-s 
n-fatdiCT the. 'l'yriatis resorted with their merchmi- 
dilv front Klath ; but finding tlmt die Red sea, 
towards ilie boMMl, was extremely dangerous, on 
account of its iramwom shelves ami rocks, lie 
transferred the trade to the city of MyaJ-Homios, 
■ear die frontier* of Ethiopia. To tins {dace nil 
the commodities of the different nations were 
conveyed by toa, and from thence they ware car- 
ried on camels to Oaptoa on die Nile, where ihrjr 
were at;aiii shipped for Alexandria i and dispersed 
from that city all over die west, in exchange fir 
the giwds that were afterwards exported to the 
east. By these means Alexandria became the 
chief mart of all die trade that subsisted between 
the eastern and western countries, and continued 
10 be the greatest emporium of the world for 
upwards of i. ne thousand seven hundred yen™, 
til) a passage was found out by die. Cape of Good 
Hope. But us the read from Coptus to the llrd 
sea lay across the desert*, where uaidlors vvre 
equally di-tressed lor lixViiiti and water, the kini; 
caused a canal to lie opened along the great iv,.ii, 
which was rilled by die water of the Nile, ami 
bordered uidi houses at suitable distances, uhere 
pas»e nj»e rs might rind repose arid necessary re- 
freshnieiits. Ptolemy nl-o piowded for the secu- 
rity i'l his trailing subjects, by fitting out two 
powerful fleets, one of which he kept in die 
Red sea, arid die oiher in the Mediterranean. 
With these rleets ho effectually maintained his 
commerce, and kept most of the maritime pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor in subjection. 

Mas;.!*, king of C'yrene and Lybia, expressed b 
de*ire, in the latter uari of hisreigu, of coBapoainc 
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all differences with Ptolemy ; and, in orde'r to effect 
a complete reconciliation, he proposed a marriage 
between his brother's eldest son and his own 
daughter, promising to give the latter all his do- 
minions by way or* dowry. This proposal was 
accepted at tlie court of Egypt, and peace was 
concluded upon these terms; but Magas dying 
before the celebration of the nuptials, his wife 
Apamea, used her utmost endeavours to break off 
die match; her attempts were, however, unsuc- 
cessful, and onlv served to kindle tho flames or 
war between Ptolemy and her brother Antiochiu 
Theus, king of Syria. 

Notwithstanding die labours and inquietudes 
occasioned by this war, Ptolemy did not relinquish 
his search for books wherewith to enrich his li» 
brary, and for paintings and drawings, of which 
he was a great admirer. Aratus, the Sicyonian* 
being employed to collect pictures from Greece, 
conciliated the king's favour, by this service, t» 
such a degree, that Ptolemy regarded him as one 
of his dearest friends ; and presented him with an 
hundred and fifty talents for the restoration of 
peace and liberty to his native city. 

Antiochus, in consequence of various revolu- 
tions in the east, was induced to terminate the 
war which had been carried on for a considerable 
length of time between himself and the king of 
Egypt. One of the conditions of the peace stipu- 
lated, that Antiochus should divorce Laodice, 
espouse Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, and 
settle the crown upon the male issue of that mar- 
riage; from whence we may naturally suppose 
that the Egyptian arms liad been peculiarly sue* 
cessful. 

Ptolemy being a curious collector of books. 

paintings, 
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painting?, and statue?, observed, while he was in 
Syria, an image of Diana, which peculiarly ex- 
cited his admiration; he therefore prevailed on 
Antiochus for its removal into Egypt; but his 
queen Arsinoc being seized with a dangerous ill- 
ness soon afterwards, dreamed that her di;te;>i|.rr 
resulted from the conduct of Ptolemy with respect 
to this statne. Tlie king immediately sent it 
back to the Syrian temple, accompanied- with a 
profusion of preterits and sacrifices, toappea-io the 
anger of the goddess; but the Queen's disc n.p .:: 
was so far from ahatinp that !ihcsonfi died, leaving 
her consort under the greatest affliction for her 
loss; for though she was considerably older than 
him, yet he preserved an inexpressible affection 
for her to the lust, and cn&avotircd to p-"rpetiuto 
her memory, after h*"r decea«', |>v erecting obe- 
lisks And other monuments to her honour, and b\ 
* cajling tome of the new cities after her name. 

The king did not Ion;; survive this severe u t 
affliction, but gradually sunk into a Ian- «i6.' 
piishing distemper, which put an end to 
liia life in the sixtv-tJ.ird rear of his age, and thu 
fortieth of his reign. He left behind him two 
fconi and a daughter, whom he had by his iirst 
wife, the daughter of l.ysinuehus. Ptolemy 
Euergetes, hi- etdeht son, siitvucded to the throne; 
I.ysimaehns (so named from his grandfather by* 
the mother's side) was put to death for engnsnni; 
in a rebellion; and Berenice was married to the 
king of Syria, as lias been already related. 

With respect to the character -of Ptolemy riula- 
delphm, we cannot propose it as a model worthy 
of royal i mi Lit ion; as liU numerous good ipiali- 
tiei were counterbalanced by his faults. The 
commencement of hit. reign was dishonoured by 

Von I. V ad«- 
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a despicable resentment against a itiah of uncom- 
mon merit, whose only offence consisted in hav- 
ing given such advice as was strictly consonant 
with the laws of justice and equity. He caused 
two of his brothers to be put to death from motives 
of jealousy. He was greatly addicted to effe- 
minate pleasures 5 and paid so little attention 10 
military discipline, that the army was utterly unci 
for action at the time of his death. Yet, on the 
other hand, he was a zealous patron of literature, 
an industrious collector of books,, and the man to 
whom we owe the Greek translation of the scrip- 
tures, commonly called the Septuagint. 

Though this prince was extremely fond of 
scientific studies, he did not suffer them to engros* 
his whole time or attention, but applied himself 
with unremitting industry to the business of the 
state, and to such projects as seemed moat Ukdy 
to ensure the wealth and felicity of his subjects. 
By this laudable conduct he enticed such multi- 
tudes of foreigners to settle in his dominions, that 
he is said to have possessed tlurry-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty -nine populous cities. 
Conscious that tlie real power of a inuuaxch con- 
sists in die number and riches of his people, he 
pursued his measures with firmness, and yielded 
to no discouragement of trouble or expenoe. He 
founded an incredible number of cities, and re- 
paired others, granting many important privileges 
to all who sealed in them without exception. 
Notwithstanding the great expence he must have 
been at in maintaining two great fleets, an army 
of two hundred thousand foot, forty thousand 
horse, two thousand chariots of war, and tbret 
hundred elephants, the Alexandrian 
ttiniiig three hundred thoaaand acuta atf 
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engine*, implements, &c., and Ihe library, nm- 
imirn. fcc., he let! in hjl treasury sBveC hundred 
and fitly thousand Egyptian tatetiej. Athena:us 
therefore justly calli ISn the most wealthy prime 
of the age; and Appiau observes, that " m he 
was the most magnificent ot kings in the distri- 
bution of his money, so he was toe meet nkilim 
and industrious in raising it. 

Ptniemv, his oldest son, had no sooner „ _ 
obtained till" crown than he engaged in n ,j^_' 
war with the king of Syria, from whoso 
dominions be brought two thousand five hundred 
picture* and statues, among which were many 
ct£ tht tdoU formerly carried from Kgypt by Carn- 
byRn. These were restored to their anriont tem- 
ple* by the king, who was accordingly honoured 
by his subjects with the glorious appellation of 
Euergetes, or theRe.ni'tir:cnt. In this SKMclition 
he is snid to have mads himself master (if all the 
countries that lie between Mount Taurus and the 
coiiliiiLi of Judia. On his return he passed through 
Jerusalem, and made a solemn acknowledgement 
for hi* conquest over Syria, by ottering many sa- 
crifices to the God of Israel. It is highly probable 
that he had seen the prophecies of Daniel, and 
that he concluded from thence who was the rvul 
author of his signal victories. 

Subsequent to the conclusion of peace, Kner- 
gettts secm» 10 have devoted the greatest part of 
his time to the culm ai ion of the sciences, and the 
improvement of the Alexandrian library. He dis- 
patched per.uns ol eminence into inreign countries 
to purchase valuable books at any rate, and in- 
vited Eratosthenes, the Cy reman, from Alliens, to 
take charge of the library. 

The tribute of the Jew* having been withheld 
V -i lot 
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for a considerable time from Ptolemv. bv 
covetous disposition of Onias, the high prit 
courtier was dispatched from Alexandria to den 
the arrears, and to infonu the citizens of Jei 
torn, that if they presumed to delay tht remitt 
a body of troops would be immediately sent 
Judea, with free permission to disperse the i 
bitants, and to divide the country among tl 
selves. This message was no sooner made pi 
at Jerusalem than the whole city was thrown 
the utmost consternation, as not knowing 
to divert the effects of the king's anger. At 
time Joseph, the nephew of Onias, was in \ 
repute for his prudence, and the sanctity ol 
manners: he was therefore summoned to 
city, and acquainted with the true state of aJ? 
in consequence of which lie upbraided his c 
with his unjust application of the public mo, 
and told him, that since the nation was invt 
in such difficulties through his misconduct, it 
but reasonable that he should go in person t< 
Egyptian court, and endeavour to compromiw 
business with the king. Onias was, how< 
perfectly aware of his own insufficiency, 
being now far advanced in years, lie posit 1 
rejected the proposal ; affirming, he would ra 
relinquish the high-priesthood, and spend thi 
mainder of his life iu obscurity, than under 
such a journey and appear at court. Joseph 
therefore deputed in his stead, to the great s 
faction of the people, who being well acquai 
with his extraordinary abilities, expected from 
management a happy termination of their 
plexity. He immediately in vital Atlienion, 
king's messenger, to his house, where he ei 
tained him in the most sumptuous manner, 
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conciliated liis esteem so effectually by someh-ind- 
rome presents, that In- tawfapd to make the most 
favourable- representation to his royal master, 
which he accordingly dtd on his return to Alex- 
Joseph in the mean time furnished himself with 
x suitable, equipage; commenced his journey to 
the Egyptian capital, and in his way thither met 
with some of the chief nubility of Cuels- Syria and 
Palestine, who designed to offer terms for farm- 
ing the revenues of these provinces. On their ar- 
rival at Alexandria, they were informed that Pto- 
lemy had made a a excursion to Memphis; Joseph 
accordingly set out for that city, but had the good 
fortune to meet with the king upon the road. He 
■was immediately honoured with a seat in die 
royal chariot, and made so handsome an apology 
for the neglect of his aged uncle, that Ptolemy 
was not only [XTlirdy appeased, with respect to 
the Jews, but likewise allotted their prudent ad- 
vocate an apartment in the palace, and honoured 
him with several proofs of a peculiar esteem. 

On the day when the revenues of the K ^ 
provinces were set up in order to be ]et £;j' 
to the highest bidder, the Syrians and 
Phoenicians, who had been Joseph's fellow-tra- 
vellers, offered no more than eight thousand 
talents for Co.lo-Syria, 1'htenice, Judea, and Sa- 
maria; but, as they had plainly discoverer! by 
their conversation on the road, that these provinces 
were worth more than double the sum which they 
now proffered, Joseph upbraided them with de- 
preciating the king's revenues, and offered sistetn 
thousand talents, besides the forfeitures, which 
he promised to return into the royal treason, 
though they had always been regitrdsd au the pro- 
YJ " ptrty 
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pcrty of the farmers. Ptolemy listened with plea* 
sure to his new favourite, but asked, him what 
security he could give for the fulfilment of his 
agreement. He readily answered he would give 
the security of such persons as were unexceptionable; 
and on being commanded to name them, he 
named the king and queen, affirming, that they 
would be bound to each other for the faithful pert 
formance of his undertaking. This well-timed 
pleasantry served to confirm the king in his opi- 
nion of Joseph; and he cheerfully entrusted him 
with the charge of all the afore-mentioned re- 
venues, without any other security than his own 
word. 

Joseph, being now appointed receiver-general, 
borrowed five hundred talents at Alexandria U> 
pay his uncle's arrears, and having received a 
suitable guard for the execution of his office, 
quitted the court, in order to act in his new capa- 
city. On his arrival at Askc'on he was grossly in- 
sulted by the populace, who positively refused to 
pay him the accustomed duties., and abused hiin 
with the most approhrions language. He however 
.soon appeased the tumult, with the assintance of 
his guards; and causing twenty of the ringleaders 
to be executed, he sent their forfeited estates to 
the king. By a similar conduct at Scvthopolis, 
where he met with the same contymitdious treat- 
ment, he so effectually terrified the other cities, 
that they all paid the king's dues without hesita- 
tion. His prudent behaviour, and the punctuality 
of his payments, procured him such favour at 
court that he was continued in his office, by tkree 
successive monarch*, for the space of two-and* 
twenty years j at the expiration of which time the 

province* 
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provinces were annexed to the crown of Syria by 
Aritiochus die Great. 

Ptolemy, having concluded a peace with Syria, 
applied himself to the enlarging ins dominions 
southward ; and proved so successful in his at- 
tempts that he became master of all the coasts of 
the Red sea, both on the Arabian and Ethiopian 
side down lo the strain tlirontdi which that sea 
• iir:iml>j.j'i.v> itself into die southern ocean. These 
acquisitions were made with little trouble ; and 
the king returned lo Alexandria with an immense 
treasure, which he generously divided amongst 
his gallant followers. Immediately upon his- re- 
turn, he received an embassy from the Achaeans, 
and promised them his assistance against the 
Ktoliaus and Lacedemonians ; but they having, in 
die mean time, rein tested succours from die kirii; 
of Macedon, Ptolemy renounced his intentions, 
and re-oked to humble both die Ach.-rans and 
their new ally, by sending a .-.trong reinforcement 
to Cleomeues, king of Sparla. His expectations 
were, however, soon frustrated, as Cleomenes was 
entirely defeated at the famous battle of Selasia, 
and finally obliged to lake refuge in Egypt. Pto- 
lemy, though much chagrined at this miscarriage 
of his designs, received die vanquished prince 
with every demonstration of kindness and respect , 
allowed him a yearly pension of twenty-four ta- 
lents, and assured him tluit he would use his 
utmost exertions to replace him on the throne; 
but this promise wj.i annulled by the deadi of 
Ptolemy, which happened in die iwenty-scvor.t h 
year of his age. 

This prince, with respect to.his encouragement 
of literature, seems to have trodden in the steps 
tit' hie predecessor, as he applied himself with 
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the utmost care to the augmentation cf his library, 
arid the remuneration of such persons as were* 
eminent /or their learning 1 . He is said to have 
possessed a considerable share of erudition, and to 
have written, in his younger days, some historical 
commentaries that were in high repute. 
B c Ptolemy Philopator, son of Euergetes 
217." and Bereuice, succeeded his father in 
the go\ eminent, and proved a most 
/debauched prince. Justin affirms that he com- 
mitted the crime of parricide to obtain the 
crown, and that he was therefore ironically 
called Philopator, or lover of his fathers 
but this assertion seems ill-founded. He was 
named Tryphon, from the effeminacy of his dv- 
versions, and Gallus, because he used to w«lk 
through the streets on the Bacchanal solemni- 
ties with a wreath of ivy on his head, like the 
galli, or priests of Cybele. In the very com- 
mencement of his reign, he caused his brother 
Magas to be put to death, at the instigation of 80- 
sibius his prime minister ; and this act of barba- 
rity was soon followed by others of a similar 
native. 

Cleomenes, whom we have already mentioned 
as obtaining a secure asylum, after his defeat, 
withEuergetes, was, for some time, entrusted with 
the most secret counsels of Sosibius j but in conse* 
quence of his opposition to the murder of Magas, 
his advice was soon neglected, and both the king 
and his courtiers abandoned themselves so entirely 
to licentiousness and debauchery, that the king- 
dom fell into a kind of anarchy, and the Spartan 
prince began to lead a very melancholy life. In 
the mean time he received intelligence that Anti- 
gonus, king of Macedon, was dead; that the* 
Achaeaus were engaged in hostilities with the 

Etolianjt 
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Elolidtin; Jtnd dial the Lauedjemonidrss had joined 
llie liitn-r against tilt Achieans and Macedonians. 
He therefore reminded I'hilopator that he had 
promi.iai to assist him with a powerful fleet ; and 
ryiiie-aly p-iitioned fur leave to depart with his 
follower v as he could not posaibly aspect a more 
favourable opportunity than the present for ill* 
recovery of his dominions, 'pi is request" was, 
however, »f no effect, a*, rtolcmy was too deeply 
immersed* in vice and luxury to attend to such 
concerns; and Soniuiua, knowing the great aaga- 
oity' 'and enterprising spirit of the Spartan, deemed 
it advisable t« detain him io Egypt, lest he 
should iuwfu.ii: the kingdom at a future day, and 
take :in ample revenge for the illiberal treatment 
which he had lately received. It was even judged 
impolitic to allow him his liberty at Alexandria ; 
wherefore the unfortunate (.'leomenei was seized 
and kept in coiifinement till his despair suggested 
the resolution of escaping from prison, with his 
friends and domestics, in order- to excite the Alex- 
andrians to a revolt. This attempt was, however, 
rendered abortive, and the prince and his follow- 
ers voluntarily perished by each other, to amid 
the ignominy of a public punishment. The dead 
body of ClcoiueneS was Head and hung up'iii :i 
cros-, bv command of Philopalor ; who also ex- 
tended his inhuman revenge to the mother, chil- 
dren, and attendants of tlie deceased. 

Ptolemy, by concluding a dishonourable peace 
with Auti<'cliUi king ot 'Syria, occasioned >'i ge- 
neral a discontent among (he Kgyplians, as finally 
broke out into an o]>en rebellion i but the royal 
party seems to hnte obtained a victory, though 
historians are silent with respect to the particulars 
o( this evotU. 

About 
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g c About this time the king, who had rt> 
208. ccived an affront from tlie Jews, publitlied 
an edict, excluding all persons from the 
palace, who did not sacrifice to the Egyptian 
deities ; in consequence of which eve^y individual 
of the Jewish nation must cither violate the holy 
law of his Creator, or resign all pretension* to the 
royal protection, in what caw soever he might need 
it. And by another decree, the Jews were stript 
of all tl »o.se valuable rights and privileges, which 
had induced them to quit their native coiuitry and 
settle in Flgypt ; for it should be observed, that by 
favour of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Softer, 
they enjoyed the same privileges at Alexandria as 
the Macedonians, and were carolled among the 
first rank of inhabitant*, Philopator, however, 
degraded Uiern to the third rank, and ordered that 
at the time of this enrolment the mark of an 
ivy leaf should be impressed on their faces with a 
hot iron ; that tliis mark should be universally 
regarded as a badge of slavery 3 and that every 
person, who presumed to oppose the execution of 
the decree, should be punished with death. But 
that he might not appear an enemy to the whole 
nation, he made an exception in favour of those 
who should sacrifice to his idols, promising them 
the enjoyment of their former rank and privilege*. 
This specious offer was however of small effect, 
as only three hundred individuals our of the many 
thousands of Jews who lived in Alexandria, de- 
based themselves by a compliance with the king's 
command : the others preferring the ignominious 
badge, or purchasing a dear exemption, with aU 
their property. Those who continued stedfast in 
their allegiance to their God, expressed their ab- 
horrence of their apostate brttlircn, by excluding 

them 



from all manner of communication. This 
considered as a contempt of die king's au- 
-, enraged Ptolemy to such a degree that he 
resolved on the extirpation of the whole 
i beginning with those wlio resided in * 
, and then proceeding with equal severity 
t the inhabitants of Judca and Jerusalem, 
nit to this sanguinary design, ho caused all 
sw* who dwelt in Egypt to be brought in 
. to bis capital, and there to be shut up in 
ippodrome, that bo might amuse himself i 
[subjects with the view of their destine." ion. 
«l commanded the master of the elephants 

: five hundred of those animals for the 

lion of tint persecuted people -, and appoint- 
e ensuing morning for die tragical cata- 
* of their misfortunes. These orders were 
limdy obeyed, and die people assembled in 
crowds to witness the purposed massacre; 
le king having sat till a late hour with his 
rhwj companions was unable to attend the 
ful eihi'.'itiuii, ;iijd the prisoners consequently 
icid a short [-.-spite. Next morning Ptolemv 
Mikeind, by 1.1; own ccinnniids, for die same 
K; but being ninth inebriated, he ■threatened 
ernoti vim spoke to him with the effects of 
isentiueni. uiid the execution was delayed 
e third djty. In the mean time die captive 
pre'tntM their prayers to Almighty God 
leir deliverance, and finally obtained that 
f from die Author of their existence which . 
irofngatc prince had totally banished from 
ickct'. heart and council ; for on the diird 
wlitn Ptolemy h:td taken his seat and the 
anti were let loose upon the trembling pri- 
s, tfcoM Wrrific animals, instead of aiiaiu — ' — 
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le Jews, turned the whole of their rage upon t!ie 
pectators, soldiers, and assistants, and destroyed 
rear numbers of them 5 which, together with 
■. .i.. 1 singular appearances in the air, so terrified 
■':.!■..■ .-.:ur, that lie immediately gave orders tor 
•-A-. .'...* Tr.tiou of the Jews 5 publicly acknowledge 
.«.: ;:.i. power of their God, and strove to depre- 
i. ; :- his wrath by reinstating his injured wor- 
:;'... :pers in their former privileges, bestowing 
i:;kmi them many favours, and loading theni with 
I : events at their departure. The Jews, seeing 
•themselves thin miraculously restored to favour, 
prevailed on the kins; to allow them to take veil- 
gean.ce on those uf their .own nation who had 
deserted the cause of die true religion ; and in 
consequence of his. permission, tliey put all the 
apostates to death without exception. 

In the ninth year of this reign, two ambassadors 
arrived at Alexandria to propose a renewal of the 
ancient friendship and alliance that had subsisted 
between the Romans and Egyptians. Shortly 
after this embassy, which was attended with some 
elegant presents, Ptolemy had an opportunity of 
obliging the Romans, by rescuing one of their 
most illustrious officers from captivity, and by 
honouring him with his especial favour and pro- 
tection. 

Arsinoe, the queen, who had for several year 
been barren, was at length delivered of a soi 
who was surnamed Fpiphanes, or the Illustriou 
His birth occasioned great rejoicings in every pr 
of the kingdom; and many of the Syrian a 
-Fhanician uobJes went to Alexandria in order 
.: ngratnlate Ptolemy on the felicitous occasic 
.:. .: thuJmig, pursuing his customary diversir 
• io voted the whole of hi time to drinking, gam 
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and every species of mlemperatice. Arsinoe, 
being thoroughly acquainted witli his infamous 
conduct, anil finding her^rlf totally ili-jreg'jru^J, 
ventured to reproach him with such severity tlwt 
orders were j»i\ en to Sorbins for hoc assassin; li.m. 
Soon afiiir the death of this princess, who is 
aaid to have testified the most ardent aftection for 
bet husband upon all occasions, accompanying 
him in his wars, encouraging his soldiers, ana 
continuing by his side in the most dreadful en- 
gagements, liolemy iixt-d his atk-i'tiom upon m® 
Agathoclea, a woman of mean extraction ; and 
was so absolutely governed by her, by CEnanthe* 
her mother and Agathuclcs her brother, that hi* 
power was liler.illy \esled in their hands, and ail 
the civil and military offices, of course, filled with 
their creatures and favourites. The murder of 
ArMiwe mceniteo the populace ™ violently against" 
So-iiiius, that I'Mleinv was ni.ru -si tat L'd to dismiss 
him from his -.cnitv, and to raise to (he oihV.. of 
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was in the utmost confusion. Hi- is, however, 
celebrated for his liberality towards the IMiudians, 
who were involved in the. deepest distress by an 
earthquake^ for his encouragement of learning; 
and for his erection of a magnificent, temple in 
honour of Homer. who*e statue wan placed in the 
centre of the edifice, and surrounded with the 
representations of the .several cities that claimed 
the honour of his birth. 

As the only persons present at the death of die 
king were Agathoclcs, his sister, and their ccea- 
tures, they conceded the news as lor.g a.s possible, 
and in the mean time appropriated to their own 
use all the money, jewels, and other valuables, 
which they found in the palace ; they also formed 
a project for usurping the regency during the 
minority of the young prince, and vainly supposed 
that the death of 'llepolemus the new minister, 
would fully establish their design. When, there- 
fore, they thought proper to publish the king's 
death, thev assembled a council of those Alexan- 
drians who were of the Macedonian race j in- 
forming them that Thilopator had, with his de- 
parting breath, recommended hi* young successor 
to the care of Agathoclcs, and exhorting them to 
take vengeance on Tlcpolenuis, who had formed 
the ambitious design of ascending the Uirunc. 
Agathoclcs, who spoke to this purport in iht 
assembly, imagined this weak artifice would have 
exasperated the people against llepolemus a but 
his malicious contrivance was so ill disguised that 
he drew upon his own head the destruction which 
he had planned for the minister. The ]>eople of 
Alexandria, recollect iug at this moment the nu- 
merous crimes and oppressions of Agathoclcs and 
kis party,, rose in a general tiuuuli, and luviug 

placed 
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placed the young king on (be throne in the hip- 
podrome, brought before liim Agathocles, Aga- 
thoclea, ant! (heir mother (Enauthcs, and eauw-d 
them, to be immediately put to death; after which 
their bodies were drugged through iJic streets of 
the city and torn in pieced by die furious multi- 
tude. The olher relalhcs and creatures of Aga- 
thocles met with a similar treatment In revenge 
for their former austere and oppressive conduct. 
Epiplwnes, the son and successor of Phi- R c 
Jopator, was but. five years old at the time jrrt.' 
of these transactions. During his mino- 
rity Antioclius the Great, and Philip of Maccdon, 
subdued die provinces of Ccele-Syria and Pales- 
tine ; but were soon obliged to relinquish them 
by Artstomenes, the prime- minister of Egypt. 
In the third year of his reign three deputies were 
sent to Alexandria to notify the victory Which the 
Romans had gained over Hannibal., and the tre.ity 
of peace concluded between Home and Carthage ; 
to than!: Kpiphanes for Ins faithful attach uien I M 
the republic at a lime when the neighbouring 
nation-, had renounced her alliance thronyh cow- 
ardice; and lo unreal him also to rnntmue his 
ise Philip should 
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j»nd perfcf tly acquainted with the afrairiiof Egypt, 
lie accordingly accepted the honourable charge, 
and acquitted himself in it with equal prudence 
and fidelity. In the commencement of his ad- 
ministration he persuaded Ptolemy to oner the 
most unequivocal proofs of friendship to the Ro- 
mans 5 and prudently renewed ths ancient! alliance 
between the kingdom of Egypt and the republic 
of Achaia. 
P c Ptolemy, having arrived at the age of four- 
195 # teen, was solemnly crowned and invested 
with full authority. But no sooner had 
lie assumed the reins cf government than he be- 
came the prey of batterers and parasites, vrbo 
scon obliterated from his mind the judicious 
councils of his tutor, and rendered the latter part 
of his reisrn tyrannical and infamous. Aristomenes 
did iiot indeed tamelv submit to this contamination 
of hi-; ru- al pupil's disposition, but frequently 
presumed to give him some salutary advice, and 
earnestly besought him to adont a mode of life thai 
might prove more ad\ antagcous to his subjects 
and honourable to himself. Lpipbanes whs, how- 
ever, so highly oiil-nded at this truly friendly li- 
berty, that he pas rod a sen teniae of death upon 
his aiuvticnate censor : and abandoned himself 
so entirely to every species of intemperance, that 
the Egyptians began to >hrink from his tyrannic 
power, and actually formed a conspiracy for tha 
purpose of driving him frcm the. t! rone. 

At thii perilous crisis he raided Poly crates, • 
man of g^v.it nbiliile.-. and e^jvritrii^e, to the ofticc 
cf prime- mi: lifter, and by his prudence obliged 
the leader* of the rebellion to -lib ir.it upon certain 
condition*; but after promUirg them life and 
liberty he treated th-jni in the most cruel mannei, 

and 
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jihd caused them all to be put to death, without 
mercy, TIim infamous treachery involved him 
in fresh tlifticulties, hut he was again extricated 
by the admirable management of his faithful 
minister. 

He is said lo have maintained a strict friend- 
ship with the Romans during the whole of his 
reign j and to have offered them a thousand 
_ pounds v. -eight of gold and twenty thousand of 
■ilver to prosecute the war against his father-in- 
law Antiochos. king of Syria. He hated Anlio- 
cbus on account of the disturbances he had oc- 
cssionef) in I .". nt, and his queen was shocked at 
tbe cruelty ot her parent. »ho seems to have 
married her to Ptolemy with r,o other view than 
that of deiirojing the Egyptian monarch, and 
obtaining an easy conquest of his dominion^. 
But the tlrtuuu* 'iin'iii, :ii\io1.i1 Iv attached to her 

duly, j -;rii'>1 with l'toltiiiy :i;;.iii.st AnliucllUS, ai»l 

pri-t'eriv.l the ik-. of nupc.il l'»c to those of c;:".- 
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he designed to rai«e money for his purpose* 
pedition. The king answered that his fr 
•were his treasure ; in consequence of whic 
nobles inferred that he intended to pillage 
of their fortunes and estates ; and, to pr 
such an evil, they contrived to put a period i 
life by poison, in the twenty-ninth year of hi: 
and the twciity-fourth of his reign. 

"While he remained under the care of A 
menes, and submitted to his directions, he 
universally regarded as an excellent and m 
cent prince ; but after the murder of that 
man he sunk into the most abject *tate of wi 
ness, and tarnUh-xl the honour of his youth 1 
folly, tyranny, and debauchery. • He left two 
Philumelor and Phvscon, both under cee 
one daughter named Cleopatra. 
£ c lVk-my Ihilometor, at thc^e c 

it j." J'tars. si needed his father, imdc 
guard: ji: -hip c.f the queen mother 
governed the JL : r:\:{ iar.s for the space of 
years with e<jin»l propriety and mudc-r.i 
Upon her death the regency was traxiaterr 
Lann:rii.?, a nc.bleman of hi*dj distinction, r 
Eulaus.. who was charged mi ill the young ' 
education. Tho-e persons in die very 'oe^i 
of their administration, demanded the proi 
of Ca-Ic- Syria and IVihstiiie from Ami 
Epiphyses who at that time occupied the t 
of Si ria. This demand w*is peremptorily r 
ed, and a war endued ; in the course of * 
philomrtur tidier surrendered himself volui 
to Antiochiis or was Liken prisoner. 

Tlic Alexandrians, supposing their sov< 
irrecoverably lo.-:t, immediatelv raised his vo 
bcouicr to the throne, who for some tinu 
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tin hum of Ptolemy KwntM the Second ^ but 
ww afterw ,irds di*tiiigulsb*3 liy the iinpelltitioii or 
Physoon, m the (Jre-at-bellied, in come>|iK-iin- trf 
th* oxto-me Obtltty wlm'h resulted from hi* 
gluttony tad luxury. On hit accession. Cincas 
and Cumkiuu MM noniinawd to MM him in 
th*' cnpniM \ of nrime-min inters, and were charged 
with the iinjmrtiiut tuik of restoring the kingdom 
to iW forma «c:tlth and splendor. But on the 
return of Amtorhm I'piphnM Into l-gypt, Phyt- 
fon was dmen from lii^ liig.lt .Italian, and Philo- 
meterwai nalond to hi* authority.— AntWhin. 
however, iWnncd to kindle a war between the 
brother*, in arm that when their strength was 
IKhamtttd bt might i*ci«e r»u liieir dominion-. 
and. to this oiid In- retained tVhuium in hit hand*, 
that ha mi '.In be enabled to enter the eountry 
with fiu'iliiv whenever lie pUwed, But t'lii- 
)om.-tor, obiVsnin;* sow knowledge 
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Philopator, late king of Syria, who was then am 
hostage at Rome, hearing of the arrival of Ptole-t 
my, and of the deplorable condition in which that 
prince designed to appear in the metropolis of the 
world, caused a magnificent equipage to be pre- 
pared, and went with it himself to meet him. 
Having found him, on foot and covered with dust, 
he embraced him in the most affectionate manner, 
placed a crown upon his head, and intreated him 
to make use of the carriage which he brought ; 
but Ptolemy refused the offers of the Syrian, and 
would not even permit him to accompany him 
during the remainder of his journey. Demetrius 
therefore withdrew his useless solicitations, and 
Philometor entered Rome in the manner he had 
first intended, and without ceremony took up his 
lodging in the private house of an Alexandrian 
painter. The senate, on the first intimation of 
his arrival, .sent for him, and apologised for the 
omission of those ceremonies which wore UMial 
upon such an occasion, assuring him that it was 
not from any want of respect, but merely because 
his visit had been kept so private that they had no 
intelligence of it till after his arrival. He was 
then requested to quit the habit in which he 
came, to accept of more suitable accommodations, 
and to fix a day for an audience of the senate. 
B c Philometor, at the appointed time, pre- 
j t.o. sented himself before the conscript father'*, 
and pleaded his cau»e so powerfully, tlvit 
the justice of his complaint was obvious to every 
auditor, and a decree was immediately passed for 
his restoration. Two deputies were accordingly 
sent to attend him to Alexandria, and on their 
arrival in Egypt they succeeded in negociating an 
accommodation between the brother* 5 by virtue 

vf 
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•f which Physcon was acknowledged king of 
Lybia ami Cyrene, and Philometor was restored 
to the government of Egypt and the island of 
Cyprus. 

This treaty of mutual agreement, though so- 
lemnly ratified by the customaiy oaths and sa- 
crifices, waa soon violated by Physcon, wlio being 
dissatisfied with his division of territory, sent 
■btittturden to Borne, n;i|ut:stmg that tm ttland 
of Cyprus might be aligned him. Finding his 
' embassy unsuccessful, he went to Rome in per- 
toa, in order to press his solicitation ; but Mtlii- 
thyllus of Alal.attda in;iintLiiin-il the <i[jjwjMiiu imiii~.ii 
with great ability. He represented to the senate. 
In an elegant and animated speech; that Pbysion 
had already received much more than lie could 
reasonably have cx|teeusl from liis injured bro- 
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the royal supplicant: for those refined politicin 
who would indisputably have continued firm 
the side of justice, though assailed by all the en 
j;y of zeal and the enchanting powers of orate 
no sooner recollected it was for their men adv 
tagr that the strength of Egypt should bedivid 
than they adjudged die island o£ Cyprus to 
rounder brother, as an addition to his share, 
direct oni>o>ition to a treaty which had lieen 
lately concluded by their own ambassadors. T 
commissioners were therefore sent with Phvs< 
to put him in possession of Cyprus ; but tl 
were commanded to use lenient methods, and 
persuade Philometor, if possible, to give up 
island to his brother. 

Physcon, arriving in Greece, on his way 
Cyprus, raised a great number of mercenari 
with a design to enlarge his territories by ton 
but on the remonstrance of the ambassadors 
dismissed his forces and returned to Lybia, wl 
one of die deputies proceeded to Alexandria. 

The design of the ambassadors was to br 
the two brothers to an hit en iew on the fronti 
of their dominions, and there to effect an arnica 
compromise agreeably to the orders of the 
nate ; but Torquatus, on his arrival at Alcxand 
found Philometor much averse to die request 
the fathers. He did not, indeed, absolut 
refuse to submit to their decision, but, consent 
to some things, and objecting against oth< 
lengthened (he discussion widioirt coming to ; 
determination. Physcon receiving no intelligei 
became impatient, an4 sent Mcrula, the ot 
ambassador, also to the Alexandrian court, hop 
that both the deputies would prevail on F 
lemy to comply witji the express orders of 1 1 

sen; 
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•enate. Phtlometpr, however, still dbserv'cdtbe 
same conduct, treating the ambassador's with great 
fcindness, and entertaining them in the most 
sumptuous manner for forty 4ays successively, 
without giving them a decisive answer 5 and 
when he found they would no longer be put off, 
he plainly told them that he would. accede to no 
other treaty than that which had already been ra- 
tified between himself and Physcon. 

The Cyrenians, in the mean time,- conceived so- 
fctrong an aversion against Physcon, from the ac- 
counts of his ill conduct during his short reign at 
Alexandria, that they determined to keep him out 
of their country by force of arms. Physcon im- 
mediately hastened to Cyrene with all his forces, 
l?Ut was overthrown by the islanders. Being now 
involved in great difficulties, he sent two ambas- 
sadors to Rome to renew his complaints against 
his brother ; in consequence of which the senate 
declared in his favour, and expressed their resent- 
ment, against. Philometor, by renouncing' his alli- 
ance, and commanding his ambassador^ to iea\«* 
the city. 

Physcon having at length subdued his rebclli- ::s 
subjects, established himself in Cyrene; but hii 
vicious conduct soon estranged the. minds 01 t'i- 
Cyrencans from their king to such a degree, t h . t 
several conspirators \owed his destruction, and 
jailing upon him one night a.> he returned from 
the palace, wounded him in .several places, and 
left him for dead. This incident was imme- 
diately attributed to Philometor, and Physcci 
repaired with all possible speed to Home to lay 
his grievances before the senate, and to j-h v r 
them the scars of his wounds Though Imil ;- 
Hitttor waa universally known to be a gener. -n 
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discovered, -arid Archias, in avoid a public punish- 
ment, became his own executioner. Ptolemy, in 
the mean time, determined to revenge himself 
upon Demetrius, and accordingly joined the kings 
of Pergamus and Cappadocia in setting up Alex- 
ander Balas as a pretender to his crown. This 
design was attended with complete success, and 
Alexander was actually placed on the throne of 
Syria, and received the daughter or I'htlometor in 
marriage : but notwithstanding tliesc important 
favours, the new monarch was suspected of hav- 
ing entered into a plot against his benefactor, ami 
Ptolemy, who consequently became" his greatest: 
enemy, marched against him and defeated his 
army in the vicinage of Antioch, but was himself 
mortally wounded in die engagement, and died 
on the fifth day after his victory. 

This prince was of an amiable disposition, and 
is highly commended by all prufmc historians on 
account of his clemency and good-nature. IVi- 
lybius, y, ho was iiis contemporary, affirms, thai lit: 

cruelty; t'lut 'during the whole time of his rei-ti 
les, nor even citimis, '•> 
' them deserved the n. : -: 
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conduct wo are rather inclined to lay the b 
upon Eulaius*, his tutor, than upon his 
want of natural courage or capacity. He assi 
the name of Philomctor to testify his gratitu 
his mother for her prudent administration di 
his minority. He permitted the Jews to bi 
temple in Egypt, and he is said to have reo 
from Aristobolus, an Alexandrian Jew, a < 
mentary on the Pentateuch. 
B c Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, on the dei 
145. of her royal consort, endeavoured to s< 
the succession for her son j being 
ported in that design by some of the prir. 
lords } but others, declaring for Physcon, 
ambassadors to invite him to Alexandria. 
queen immediately took the most prudent 
sures for her safety, and engaged a nunn 
army to espouse her cause. But previously t 
commencement of hostilities a compromise 
effected between the parties by the Roman 
bassador, who proposed that Physcon should n 
Cleopatra, and reign jointly with her durin 
life ; but at the same time declare her so 
Philometor next heir to the crown. These t 
were embraced, hut Physcon had no sc 
obtained the kiirgdom by his marriage tha 
murdered the young prince in his mother's ; 
This monarch, as we have already observed, 
commonly called Physcon, on account of his 
pulency j but the name which he assumed 

* Eulxus. who was entrusted with bis education, ai 
at rhe same time one of his ptime-iriinUters, endeavou 
coirupt him with every species of luxury, in order to 
I.im unfit for governing, and by that means to retain tit* 

in hi; own han-Js* 

Bverj 
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PvrreetM, m the- Br-nci.ntnr ; \hU w.is ohsngixl 
by liU subject* into If jhrrfljrtrg, rt the Bwft Dmr, 
sii appellation to which he liatl tin- jntfett title, 
ft* h»VH tin- rooM crtnlj tricked, and deiplcable 
of thi? [Hefarnite who swjijtiI the Kjyptian icep- 
tn;. He wn no sooner estebtiftod in the king- 
dom than he £MMd ail titmu in be put in death 
who bad lamented tlie fate ot the young prince ; 
•nd exercised I he most wanton cruelties upon the 
Jews for no other reason than their adherence to 
Cleopatra. 

In the second ye;ir of his reicjn his queen 
brought him a son, wfan he called Munphitis, 
front some particular ten-men lies whieli be w*i 
performing at the time of the child's birth in I lit 
cty of Memphis. This occasion of public re- 
joicing seem* to have been peculiarly grnirlnl to 
ibeking; y<"l it was mmpable of softi*nir>(* hi< 
rnp^'il heart, <>r of restraining Iiii nccustnnii'tl 
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place, giving them the habitations of tlie wretched 
fugitives, and admitting them 10 all tl\e rights and 
privileges of the former citizens. As there were 
among those who had emigrated on this dreadftd 
occasion many philosophers, physicians, geome- 
tricians, and masters of other liberal arts and 
sciences, literature was, by their means, revived 
in Greece, Asia Minor, the Islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in other places where they formed their 
new settlements. The sanguinary wars which 
had been carried on for a considerable number of 
years among the successors of Alexander had 
almost annihilated learning in those parts, but 
the unfortunate Alexandrians, by erecting schools, 
and undertaking the tuition of vouth for a small 
.salary, revived the several branches of learning, 
\\ hieh would certainly have been lost, but for the 
protection and encouragement given to learned 
jnen by the Ptolemies of Kgvpt. 
B c While foreigners were flocking from all 
iJ6. parts to Alexandria, in pursuance of Phye- 
con's imitation, Scipio Afrieanus the 
younger, Spurius Mummius, and L. Metellus, 
landed at that port j having been sent in quality 
mf ambassadors to visit the countries that were 
subject to. or in alliance with, their Republic. 
They were commissioned to observe the state of 
aii'.tirs in eai ii kingdom, to compose such differ- . 
ences as might exist between the sovereigns, 
and to use their utmost endeavours, in every place, 
for the c.ttablishnicnt of peace and amity. Scipio, 
having filled the world with the fame of his ex* 
ploits, was receixed v.'nh loud acclamations by 
the populace, and the kr.'g himself went out to 
meet the a mba sudors ; but his appearance in- 
ipired them with equal contempt and aversion. 

He, 



R*, hwerer, affected to show them the utmost 

,. itespect, and entertained them, during their stay, 

*tri& the moat costly ana delicious viands ; but 

they, preferring the vigour of the constitution to 

tbe gratification 6i tlie palate, refused to partake 

rf any nourishment but such as was absolutely 

lequwite for the support of nature. After view- 

|feg the royal palace, the treasury, and whatever 

•vas worthy of notice in Alexandria, they sailed 

up the Nile to Memphis, and other parts of 

.Egypt 5 concluding, from their observations on 

the numerous cities, the .great population, the^ 

Jerfcue soil, &c. that nothing; was wanted but a 

prince of abilities and application, to render 

' JSgypt one of the most powerful states in the 

•universe. 

. Shortly after the departure of these ambassa- 
dors, Physcon began to exercise the same tyran- 
nical cruelties upon the new inhabitants of bis 
metropolis which had compelled the ancient eiti- 
'/em to seek an. asylum in a foreign errantry; and 
scarcely a day parsed without some of the wealthy 
Alexandrians being murdered upon sonic tri\o- 
Ions pretence or unjust accusation. We h :-n ^ 
already oL>erved that this monster of wiokedne ,, 
married Cleopatra, his sifter, and broihi .'s 
widow, and <lew her son in her arms on t! , .- > 
\cry day of" his nuptials: but now falling 11* !<■'. e» 
with his niece, who was aUo named Cleopaera, 
he first \ Elated, and then married her; ha\iir_; 
dhorccd her ill-fated n, other for the gratification 
of his guilty de-ires. Tluse, and many other <■*.-• 
cesses of a similar nature, rendered him so hate- 
ful and ronH-niprible among his people, that th«'7 
only wailed an opportunity of tal. me; up arms' 
ami revenging their injuries unoii the mcre'Vv-; 

A a v tvianl 
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tyrant who occasioned them. That Physcon re* 
taincd possession of the throne under ho general 
sin odium, was chiefly owing to the management 
of his prime-minister Uicnix, who conciliated the 
esteem of the soldiers by his punctual payments, 
and exerted him:.clf to balance, as much as pos- 
sible, the abominable conduct of his master : but 
when Jlierax was removed from his office, the 
Alexandrians hc£an to complain t>i>enJy of their 
oppressions, and to throw out some menaces 
against their brutal monarch j Physcon, how* 
r\cr, in order to incapacitate them for such re- 
tribution, resolved on a general massacre of the 
young men, in whom the strength of the place 
consisted j and accordingly ordered the gymna- 
sium, or place oi' public exercises, to be set on 
file when they were assembled, so that they all 
perished in the tiames, or were slaughtered by 
the mercenary guards whom the king had placed 
at all the a\enues. This diabolical action ex- 
asperated the people to such a degree that they 
immediately ran in a tumultuous manner to the 
palace, which they reduced to ashes j but Phys- 
con retired undiscovered with his wife and son to 
the island of Cyprus. The Alexandrians were 
no sooner informed of his cowardly flight, then 
they placed J lis divorced fjueen on the throne, 
iiud expressed their abhorrence of his cruelty by 
pulling down and destroying all the statues 
which had been erected to him in Alexandria. 
rhyscon, supposing this to have been done at the 
instigation of his repudiated consort, resolved to 
revenue himself upon the harmless Memphitil, 
whom he now considered only as die child flf 
deep' :fra ; and accordingly ordered his throat to 
Ic cut in his own presence, anil his manned 

limbs 
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Brnbs to be put in a bos, v,it!i the head entire, to 
rfiow towhom they Monger!. Having thus sn.-d 
the Moot* rf bw own ton, who was amiable 
« p:d)y on account of hrs personal and mental ;it> 
Co/npKjhrnenls, J)e sent the box to Alexandria, 
charging his messenger to present it at court on 
the r|aeert's birth-day. Hi? inhuman order* viefo 
obeyed, and the public rejoicings were conse- 
itiicntly charged into a general mourning: but 
fb* tJ3Jnt>itu>n of so dreadful a present sewed to 
enQaitiH- the minds fit" tlw nnpillice, u ho aceord- 
ir«)v nwivee] "" prevent their tyrant from re- 
VUpdiag the thrc ne. 

Cfeojmlra, having raised in army, gave R c 
tfce command of it to Miirsyas, and Phvs- \$$ ' 
roif sent Hegelochus with a numerous 
bod/ of mercenaries against tlie Alexandrians. 
The two armies met on the frontier? of Egypt, 
arid a sanguinary battle cn.iied, which lon.ii- 
r«n.d in th. ; d.fk.i of lb,- l-vpliaiis and |1>.. . -,:... 
li.ify.f their ^i.enil, wbo'v.. ( s srni in .bain- ■■-. 
Ft:v.U>ii, II \ras gene-idiv Mi|i;i.isi.-d tl;;.t |V ; 
U'lhupjiy ].ri.«MT would have been iIwmiH !o 



free par!.,, 
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cheerfully embraced her proposal, and marching 
into Egypt at the head of a numerous army, laid 
siege to Pelusium 5 but in consequence of a re- 
volt among his native subjects, he was obliged to 
return with all possible expedition into Syria. 
Cleopatra, thus disappointed in her hopes, and 
too weak to resist the conquering arms of Phys- 
con, secured all her valuable effects, and set sail 
for Ptolemais, where she found an asylum in the 
court of her daughter. The tyrant immediately 
returned to Alexandria and reassumed the go- 
vernment, which he held without farther dis- 
turbance till the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
and the twenty-ninth of his reign, when his 
death put a period to his oppressive and iniqui- 
tous conduct. 

It seems scarcely credible that a prince of so 
vile and barbarous a disposition should have taken 
any pleasure in the polite sciences, or have de- 
served the character of a patron of literature. 
Yet several authors of respectability assure us 
that he acquired the appellatiou of the Philolo- 
gist, from his extensive knowledge, and the faci- 
lity with which he conversed on all literary sub- 
jects 5 that he enriched the Alexandrian library, 
at a great expence, with many valuable books ; 
and that he obtained a considerable "share of re- 
putation by some historical writings. He left 
three sons behind him, viz. Apion, Lathurus, 
and Alexander. To Apion, whom he had by a 
concubine, he bequeathed the kingdom of Cy- 
rene ; and that of Egypt he left to his widow, 
in conjunction with one of her sons, whom she 
should choose. The succession belonged, by 
right of inheritance, to Lathurus, the eldest of 
lils legitimate children 5 but the queen preferred-. 

Alex- 
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Alexander, whom «he impoiut"] effort lifcely to 
tmvc the minHvtnuil of ■'" mi iii her hand*. 
Thii unjust p.nii.iliH' w:is, hnv-evur, opposed by 
the Afcxnud ruins, who obliged her to send for 
JjHlnUTO from the i*l:iu<l of Cyprus, whither 
fcf had been biniaha*] in hi., f.n ht-r'x life- time, 
The princo arrived Hcrnrdiwjy. mid wm «o- 
lomnly loan-prated i but Cleopatra. kLUI returned, 
ili* main of ihtelau ixtihenty, mid peMtiwiUy 
tttablnhwl her younger *nn jn the kingdom of 
Cyi>riM, that hi* might be in n emiditinn to utrijrd 
her important niaisuuirc in ewe of any mil* 
i. ■■'. ■-' ig/with the retaning prime, 

LafUimix hml not long enjoyed the regal B C- 
-fif-ikity before i,. mother round meam i^' 
k> ucottion a revolt aim m j- the- Ale.\i*n- 
-Sjrlmi,, r*r a>-eu>faig him of the IWHI heiiiotn .1 ..| 
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sengers were scarcely gone, when they recollec 
that the alliance of Ptolemy might prove as j 
judicial to their interests as the enmity of Al 
ander } for it was highly probable that Cleopj 
would, upon their recei\ ing the king of Cypi 
inarch against them with an irresistible bod> 
forces. Upon this consideration they resolve* 
rely entirely on their own exertions, without 
mitting any auxiliaries 5 and they took the < 
liest opportunity of acquainting Lathurus \ 
their determination : but he, having increi 
Ills army to the number of thirty thousand rr 
and provided vessels for their accommodat 
sailed immediately to Phcenice, and encaru 
at a small distance from the city of Ptolenc 
Finding the citizens obstinate in refusing to 
mit his messengers, or to enter into any c 
fexence, he was greatly perplexed, as not km 
ing what mode of conduct to adopt. But w 
he was meditating on the singularity of his s 
ation, messengcK arrived in his camp from 
Gazaeans, and from Zpilus, prince of D 
desiring his assistance against the Jews, 1 
were so judiciously divided by. jannseus, that 
part of their army invested Ptoleraais, while 
other ravaged the territories of Zoilus and G; 
Ptolemy cheerfully embraced this opportunit 
employing his troops, and accordingly marc 
to the relief of those who l\ad called him. 
succour was so powerful and opportune, 
Jannaeus deemed it most advisable to jaise 
siege of Ptolcmais, and led back his arm] 
watch die motions of Lathurus. Xon«ciou 
his inability to vanquish sd formidable an ene 
lie affected to court his friendship, and 
mised to give him four hundred talents of .sil 
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«>n condition that he would deliver Zoihis and 
his territories into his hands. Lathuruj Accepted 
the proposal ; hut discovering the treachery of 
Alexander, who was treatuii; priiulely with Cle- 
opatra, lie suddenly renounced his intentions, 
and resolved to tnke the most ample revenge on 
his pretended ally. With ih'rs determination he 
divided his army the next year into two bodies, 
one of which he comii)wp.ioiii.-d I o besiege Hole- 
mais, and the other he led hi person against 
Alexander. In the commencenn.nt of (his ex- 
pedition be subdued Asochis, a city of Galilee, 
and carried from thence ten thousand prisoners, 
with an immense treasure. He also 'infested 
Sepphoris, hut was compelled to raise the siege, 
tipon intelligenee that Jannreus was advancing 
lowarda him at the head of fifty thousand men. 
The hosiile armies met at Aiophos, near the 
river Jordan, and i-ns^eri with the utmost fur v. 
Victory wit, for some time doubtful, as eidit 
thousand of Ales.nuier-s men. who carried braXn 
bueldus, \a-\ funned prodigies of valour, ;in,l 
disputed ovcrv ineli of ground with the most mi. 
damitu! ! ; ruuiep.-: hut the Jews were at lengdi 
defeated and dispersed, after hitting lflht thirty 



1 
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K c While I^athurus and his followers 

lu:3.' employed in ravaging the country, Cleo- 
patra received intelligence of their mo- 
tions, and instantly resolved to put a stop to their 
future progress. She therefore raised a powerful 
army, with incredible expedition, under die com- 
mand of Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, who 
were honoured with her peculiar esteem ; and, 
having embarked \\ ith her troops, set sail for Phce- 
nice, where she landed, to the equal terror and as- 
tonishment of Lathurus, who hastily raised die 
siege of Ptolemais, and retired into Code-Syria. 
Cleopatra sent one dh ision of her army to attack 
the fugitive, and with the other she marched to 
Ptolemais, expecting to meet with an agreeable 
reception from the citizens : her expectations 
were, howe\er, fru>trated; as they obstinately re- 
fused to open their gates. She accordingly re- 
solved to obtain admits ion by force, and com- 
manded the fortress to be invested. 

I ,athurus, in the mean time, contrived to eludt 
the pursuit of his enemies, and marched with all 
his forces into Egypt, which lie expected to find 
slenderly guarded in the absence of his mother. 
But the troops which Cleopatra had left in that 
kingdom, defended their charge with tin? utmost 
valour, till a reinforcement arrived from Phtrruoe. 
Lathurus was, therefore, compelled to return to 
Palestine, and there take up his winter quarters 
at Gaza. 

The siege of Ptolemais was carried on with such 
indefatigable vigour and resolution, that the mha- 
bitants were at Uriiglh obliged to submit to Cleo- 
patra : an alliance was (brined between the queen 
and Alexander Jamixus. The \ictorious army 
sailed buck into Egypt; and Lathurus, finding 

that 
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that nil his attempt* in Palestine would bo ren- 
dered Abortive, by the KheYnei and force* of bis 
mother, abandoned that country, and returned 10 
his own territory of Cyprus, 

During these trsiunctiotu holemj* Alesanddr, 
the younger brother, surlire.l all tlie restraint.. of 
slavery ander the specious tprJBaranoe of nove- 
reigi authority) 1x11, .ft length, being wearied 
*i3i the indignities he received from hi* »nMii- 
tious mulber.and disgusted ill the unnatural malice 

villi which she persecuted Latnunu, he departed 
privately front Alexandria, chousing rather to li\e 
in obscurity with safety, than to snare the throne 
with a u omau of so haw a disposition. His flight 
greatly embarrassed tins queen, Wba icaa-wdB up- 

£ri»ed that the Alexandrians would never permit 
Br to reign without one of her sen;; arid she, 
therefore, m pJ nil possible artifice* to allure him 
buck to court. No I long after hi> return, I,.,a- 
e\cr,..hefonne:l a am-piracy :i;.;:iinsl his lit"-, l-t 



g got together koine diiuKj lie. 
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ye:ir, attempted to return into Kgypt. Being de- 
feated in this design, he fled to Myra in Lycia ; 
and from thence steered his course towards the 
island of Cyprus, where he hoped to obtain his 
brother's vacant throne; but Chu-.reas, one of 
Lathurus's admirals, obstructed his landing, dis- 
persed his fleet, and killed him in the engage- 
ment, after he had borne the title of -king for the 
space of nineteen years. He left a son behind 
him named Alexander, of whom we shall have oc- 
casion to speak in the sequel. 

Ptolemy Lathurus, being now freed from two 
formidable competitors, began to regulate the go- 
vernment, and to remedy, to the best of his ability, 
thoM? numerous abuses and disorders which had 
militated against the. felicity of the people during 
the late troubles ; yet his regulations were so far 
from giving umxvrsat satisfaction, that thc'J'hebans 
refused to submit to them, and even attempted to 
shake oil" their allegiance. Hereupon the king 
led an army against the rcl>els, defeated them in a 
pitched battle, and closely invested their city,whk;h 
resisted all his exertions with the most surprising 
obstinacy for the space of three years ; but was 
finally reduced and gi\en up to the rapacity of the 
irritated soldiers. 
b. C Towards the latter end of thU reign, Lu- 

78. ciillus being sent by Sylla to procure ships, 
in order to block up the ports of Piranis and 
Munychia, landed at Alexandria, and was received, 
in pursuance of Ptolemy's command, wit^ such 
honours a*, were only paid to rhe kings of Egypt. 
Upon the first intimation of his arrival the royal 
fleet sailed out to meet him; and, upon his en- 
trance into the city, the king honoured him with 
the most distinguishing mark* of cuteem^ allotted 

hiin 
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him an apartment in lib own palace, and order? 
his minisleus to give the Roman's attendants foil 
times the allowance thai Wli u^naily given to otliei 
ambassadors. I.uculhis, however, observed lite 
most rigid temperance amidst the splendour and 
prolusion of the court; and refmed a peaiiiiaiy 
present which Lathurus pressed him to accept. 
He even declined visiting the other famous cities 
of Egypt, which were the admiration of all fo- 
reigners j alleging that ik would ill become him 
to take a tour of pleasure, while his general was 
espo.iisig Lis life to the most imminent danger in 
behalf of his country. When he urged his request 
ef maritime assistance, Ptolemy pretended that ho 
was threatened with a civil vn in his own do- 
minions, and could not, therefore, part with any 
of his ships ; he, however, presented him with his 
likeness cot in an emerald ot'^rea! vahie, and dis- 
missed him with every token of vi 
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Egypt ne vaR persuaded to espouse the princes** 
who had boon placed on the throne six month* 
before that period. The nuptials were, accord- 
ingly, solemnized with the utmost pomp and mag- 
ni licence : but Cleopatra, becoming an object of 
aversion to her consort, either on account of her 
person, or her share in the regal dignity, wa* 
cruelly assassinated nineteen days after the mar- 
riage. After this barbarous transaction, Alex- 
ander rclmed fifteen wars ; during winch time 
he rendered himsvlf so obnoxious to his subjects 
bv his cruel and tyrannical conduct, that thev at 
last took up arms, and would infallibly have sacri- 
ficed him to their resentment, if he had not pru- 
dently secured his safety by a precipitate retreat. 
He tied first to Pompey, who was then carrying 
on the war against JNlithridates king of Pciitiu* 
and offered him a large sum of money, in hopes 
of persuading him to espouse his cause ; but, find- 
ing his design impracticable, he took refuge ill 
the city of Tyre, whither he had sent great part 
of his treasures, and then* died, as is supposed, 
with grief, for the loss of his crown. By his last 
will he made over all his rights to the Romans, de- 
claring them heirs to his wealth and dominions. 
Tins will, which was expressly intended to sow 
the seeds of discord among the Roman senators 
smd the jxv.p'e of Kgypt, occasioned some warm 
debates in the senate, but it was at length con- 
M.iered invalid, as far as related to the kingdom: 
and the f.uhers contented themselves with send- 
ing to T\ie fur the err'trt.s which the deceased 
prince had bequeathed to their republic. 

The Egyptians, tuning driven Alexander into 
iMuuhmenty bestowed the crown upon Ptolemy 

Auletcsj 
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Auletes*, the natural son of Lstlrarus; who, 
knowing dial lie had but n contested title to his 
new digility, purchased an alliance with tho 
IUunau at the price of six thousand talents. 
B c ThoiiglHlie royal yearly levcnuesamount- 
jj, ' ed to twice this sum, yi-t Auk'tes could not 
raise it immediately without burdening hil 
people witli \cry heavy taxes, This occasioned a 
general discontent throng limit the kingdom : and 
the refusal of the king lo a popular request re- 
Kpecting the islo of Cyprus, exasperated the po- 
pulace I 'i sucl i a decree, that they uoanioimi.ly 
revolted from their allegiance, and sui-muudiii^ tlie. 
palace, demanded \eugeaiicc mi i lie object of their 
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trance, no* saluted hi:n otherwise than as an or* 
dinary person, he was much surprised at a mode 
of conduct which appeared so in congruous, with 
the Roman's simple dress and equipage : his amaze- 
ment was, however, soon converted into admir- 
ation, when, having explained the situation of 
his affairs, Cato blamed him for leaving the richest 
country in the world, to expose himself to the nu- 
merous indignities which he must endure among 
the proud and avaricious grandees of Rome; as- 
sured him, that the wealth of Egypt would be in- 
sufficient to satisfy the rapacity of the leading 
men: and finally exhorted him to return, and 
strive to regain the affections of his subjects by 
more equitable conduct; adding, that he would 
cheerfully accompany him thither, and use his 
inmost exertions to effect a happy reconciliation. 
Auietes now perceived the impropriety of his 
flight, and entertained some thought* of embracing 
Cato\ judicial proposal; but, on the advice of his 
companions, he relinquished that design, and pur- 
sued his journey. 

The Egyptians, in the mean time, not knowing 
what course he had taken, and either believing or 
affecting to believe that he had perished, placed 
the diadem on the head of his daughter Berenice, 
and sent an embassy into Syria, to Antiochus 
Asiatichus, who, by his mother Selene, was the 
next male heir of the family, inviting him to 
marry the princes, that he might reign jointly 
with her; but he being dead, the Alexandrian 
nobles enjoined the ambassadors to make a simi- 
lar proposal to his brother Seleucus, who readily 
complied with their desire. His conduct in Egypt 
soon rendered him contemptible in the eyes of hi* 
subjects, and Berenice was so violently exasperated 

by 
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by liis unbounded avarice, 
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she laid aside all 
considerations of duly, and caused him to be 
ttrongledi after which she bestowed her h.iml 
upon Arcbelaus, high-priest of Comana, who 
pre tended in be the son of Mithridates the Great, 
though he was in reality only the son of that 
monarch's chief general. 

Auletes, on his arrival at Rome, found n c 
thai Csesar, on whom his principal hopes 51.' 
t werc founded, was making war in Gaul. 
He was, however, kindly received by Pompey, 
his other patron, who accommodated him with 
an apartment in his house, and omitted pothinjj 
that l.iy in his power lo serve him ; yet, not- 
withstanding die protection of so powerful a man, 
the king was obliged to go, like a private Citizen, 
from house to house, ^n order to obtain the suf« 
' rs. Having at last procured! 
lint of ample bribes and plo- 
tted to lay Ins complaints be- 
uii he did in the most ariinl 
rig the ill-treatment he ha I 
retwlli'ius sublet*, and re- 
's of bis alliance with th ■ 
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tempt of the laws, roused the indignation of the 
public and gave a general alarm. .Marcus Favo- 
nius, the stoic, boldly accused Auletes before the 
conscript fathers ; expatiated on the misconduct 
of some interested senators who had suffered 
themselves to be corrupted with money j and 
insisted that Dio, a celebrated philosopher, who 
was the chief of the embassy, should appear be-: 
fore the senate in order to testify, upon oath, the 
murder of his companions. "This demand was 
too reasonable to admit a refusal, and Dio was 
therefore summoned to come forward j but Pom- 
pey, Lentulus, and the other leading men, whose 
favour had been dearly purchased by Ptolemy, 
declared so openly for ihe perfidious prince, that 
Dio was fearful of attending the summons ; and 
Auletes, unwilling to give him time to recollect 
^his accustomed firmness, caused him, shortly 
afterwards, to fall by die dagger of a hired 
assassin. 

Ptolemy, thinking himself secure in the pro- 
tection of Pom]>ey, had the audacity to avow this 
infamous action, and the refined wickedness to 
attempt its justification. A prosecution was 
notwithstanding, commenced against Ascitius the 
murderer, who was proved to have stabbed Dio 
with his own hand : yet Ascitius was acquitted 
in spite of the most unexceptionable evidences. 
An action was then brought against the venal 
judges by the adverse part}' ; but this was also 
set aside by the artifices of Pompey's faction : 
and a decree was carried in the senate for Pto- 
lemy's restoration by force of arms. All the 
great men were ambitious of reconducting a mo- 
narch who had lavi>hed Mich immense sums upon 
bis protector* } and, after aouie debates, the ho- 
nourable 
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'•curable commission was obtained by ttfitulu* 
Spinther, the. proumsul, who had bccri appointed. 
■ governor of Cilieia. 

About this lime a statue, erected on n ( . 
tlie hill of Alba, was thrown down by a io, ' 
thunder Kinnn, in coanquence of winch 
the Sibylline boots were opened to discover the- 
meaning ul" the prognostic. C. Cato, an enter- . 
prising y mm t ; nun, who wm oneol tha tribunes, 
seined this o|>j.)i ( ri unity of (xiiifiwiniiiii; ih" in- 
trigues oi' Ptolemy's parly, lie reiul, or ni-clend- 
edto read, in the Sibylline prophecies, the tul- 
lowing words : " If a king uj Egypt 1 1 ■ . • 1 1 apply 
to you for succour, assi^i him, nut urn with an 
army ; if you adopt violent measure, yon must 
expect great misfortunes." This prediction, 
though evidently forged, wai reported to the peo- 
pie l.y the keeper* of the Sibylline book-, mid 
procured its desired eilect so forcibly, thill the 
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towards the frontiers of Parthia, and ck-livered 
inio his hands letters from Pompey, their com- 
mon friend, whereby he was desired to restore 
the banished prince, upon such terms as might 
prove agreeable to both parties. 

Gabiniii/* wa* well aware that he should trars- 
jne>s an express law of the republic by acceding 
to thi«? propo.^al, without positive orders from the 
senate 3 but on the receipt of live thousand ta- 
lents, and the assurance that he should he re- 
warded with me thousand mow on Ptolemy's 
return to the throne, he laid aside ail dread of 
the consequence, abandoned the cause of Mi- 
thridates, and marched without hesitation to* 
wards F-jrypt. On his approaching the borders 
of that kingdom he detached Marc. Antony, who 
was extremely zealous in -Ptolemy's behalf, to 
seize the passes with a body of cavalry, and 
open the way for the rest of the army. The 
young Roman acquitted himself of this commis- 
sion with the most admirable resolution, and 
(through the friendly offices of Hyrcanus, prince 
of Judea, and Antipater, the father of Herod) ob» 
tained possesion <>f the important city of Pelu- 
shim. Auletes on entering the place, proposed a 
general massacre of the Egyptian inhabitants 5 but 
Antony, who justly suppo\ed that so barbarous an 
action would tix an eternal stigma on the Roman 
name, and either prevent or retard the desired 
restoration, prevented the king from executing 
his design. 

On the first intelligence of Anton v's success. 
Gabinius "advanced into the heart of the country, 
where he was met and eiiiraiied bv Archeiaus at 
the head of a c«nsi<lerable army. Victory how- 
ever decided in fa\ our of the procoiiiul : as die 

Egyptian 
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Egyptian troops were cut in pieces, and Arcfie- 
l.ini himself was taken prisoner. Gabiuius mi_-ht 
now have terminated tlie war, without farther 
trouble or effusion of blood, but his avarice tempt- 
ed him to prolong it j and he accordingly first 
gave Archelaus his liberty, upon his paying a 
coiWiderable ransom; ;yid then, pretending that 
his prisoner had escaped, he extorted fresh sums 
front rtolemy for the prosecution of the war. 
Archehus, on recovering his liberty, exerted him- 
self in the most heroic manner for the preserva- 
tion of his dominions j but his dastardly troops 
having turned dieir backs in several encounters, 
he was obliged to sustain a siege in Alexandria, 
till, being reduced to the utmost extremity, he 
marched nut to hazard another batde, which put 
an end to his reign and life. Being deserted 
hv his effeminate subjects, h« res ' ' 
' ;s of his - 
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man garrison, couki prevent die populace : 
avenging an insult done to the gods of their com 
for a Roman soldier having killed a vat, 
Alexandrians made a general insurrection, 
having forced their way through the gu 
dragged the offender out of his house, an 
spite of all opposition tore him to pieces. 

C. Rabirius Posthumus, who had lent Au 
the greatest part of the money he had bom 
at Rome, now pressed the king to perforn: 
engagements, hut Ptolemy gave him to ur 
stand that he despaired of satisfying his claim, 
less he wuuld accept the oifice of receh er gen 
by which he might pay himself as he collectei 
revenues. Rabirius embraced the offer, 
posing that he must otherwise lose his debt j 
the ungrateful prince, soon after, upon s 
frivolous pretence, ordered the unfortunate ci 
tor and all his attendants to be closely conn* 
though he was one of Cesar's dearest trie 
and though Pompey was in some degree res' 
Bible for the debt, as the money had been advai 
at his reque.-l, and the obligation was execute 
his presence. 

KaV.riu*, ha\ing fonrul means to obtain 
liberty, quitted K^yp*. v. iih all possible expcdii 
to elude the mere da: ■■•serous designs of 
letes; but. to complete Ms misfortunes. :: f.«: 
pro*eemiv-:i was i\>iv,nwe.i ajaiust him, m 
rouiM) t:> Rome, l«.r h.'\i:>; ai.-ed Ptolen.v in 
ruj ling the sei are ; frr Vw\ ii.g dishonoured 
quality oi a Roman knight by accepting an 
plovineiit in Fgvui: ami for having shared ii: 
treasures v. hi eh Galvnius acquired in his late 
gal expedition. The eloquent oration w 

. Ci 
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Cicero delivered in Ids defence is an eternal mo- 
nument uf Ptolemy's perfidy and ingratitude, ' 

Auletes died ii> the peaceable pwsmsioa of his 
kingdom, about tour years ■ after his re-establish- 
ment, and thirty after he had first assumed the 
goiernment, leaving behind him two soils aiid 
BPo daughters. He bequeathed his crown 10 his 
eldest son and daughter, commanding iliem to be 
joined in the bomb o J' marriage, aeroruing lo the 
custom of Uieir family, and to govern with equal 
authority. And because they were both under 
age lie rec cm \ mended them in (he most solemn 
manner la the tlomans, who in compliance with 
his desire appointed I'oiupey the young' piiuec.'* 
guardian. 
B c As i't.ilemy, the successor of Auletes, 
ii.' was o minor, under Pothuius an eunuch, 
and Achilles the commander-in-chief of 
the army, the*e ministers, with a self-inlerestai 
view, deprived Cleopatra* other share in the re- 
g:i\ authority, .ind cunipujled her tn quit the ting. 
■L*,iU princess, iJn PJl! high spir' 
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reception, alleging mat u wouiu «e an evei 
reproach to the Egyptian nation if thev 
refuse to succour a man in his distress, w 
been the_ constant protector of Auletcs, a 
the acknowledged guardian of the prcseir 
Others were for desiring him to depart in 
<tf some other asylum ; but Tlieodotus dis 
all his eloquence to show that it was most 
able to murder him. This diabolical advi 
• readily embraced, and put in execution j 
be more satisfactorily related in the his 
Home. 

Caesar being informed, in the mean tim 

-the unfortunate Roman had steered his con 

wards Egypt, pursued him thither, and arr 

Alexandria just as die news of the pertidi* 

sassination was brought to that city. The 

.is said to have presented him with the he: 

ring of his deceased rival, but he moke 

-tears at the sight/ and ordered the head to 

-terred in a proper place with the accuston' 

iemnities. Cassar, on his first landing, a 

-to. have been in imminent danger from the 

class of Alexandrians, who were all in cor 

oq account of Pompey's death. He howei 

talned admission into the royal palace, wh 

idm t himself up, with -fart of inVnienit 

! 
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tumult wru npptwed, He then ventured to no* 
\»nt in niibliv, Mid, lt:wlnj«!«H:Hi«t9tUhi ftdTiit 
ut du |Hi|niliici' hy lii* ntliibli- ln>h»viot.ir, lici vl- 
uliod nil tin i -in-u'-nif* of ihn *t;iiely nu'tropoli*, 
imil frequently ftwUwd lit iha public liiunntruos cf 
tlic KAfig rlvim iii.Kin nud orator* i but, th:it !m 
mi '.In DM dovoW bis wholo time to diversion. 
in in; detained by ivnlrnty wliiiU, lie beam to 
uulicii (In- iMvnu'iu ut' iliv money tlmt wim tkw lei 
Him innu Antettat "ml to t.ike ooftnl/diwe of tlio 
mttundanMAaf Mman the priiiuo and hii 
■ i*!er Oeo|>ntxn. 

It Im* bivn nlrethly related that during Cten.-ir't 
fbtl eotiMuMiir>, Atiletes obliiineil of him ihe :il- 
ttiinrc of tlio ItomuiM by the j«tn«i« of iU tlvu- 
Niiinl latent*, but «» ihe king hud only paid him 
part of tin- ntlpuhtod mini, mid |tvta him ■ bond 
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quested permission to appear before him in p 
On the receipt cf Osar's answer she eml 
in a small vessel \* iih ordv one attendant, a 
rived under the walls of Alexandria in th< 
of the evening j but as her design would hi 
fallibly been frustrated if discovered by h< 
thefs party, she was compelled to have re 
to artifice, and accordingly desired her s< 
Apollodorus, to tie her up in a mattress anc 
her, thus concealed, through the streets 
city to the hour e of her intended judge, 
stratagem was highly pleasing to Caesar, x 
charms of the princess had all the' erfica 
could desire. 

Next morning the dictator sent for Ptolcn 
horting him to take hi* Mater again upon h< 
terras j but the young kiug, perceiving by ill 
posal that Cje.'uir was become his ac- 
quitted the palace in the utmost fury, and n 
into the streets tore the diadem from hi 
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■fciouslj 1 to charge the Romans with all the fury 
natural 011 such occasions. 

The soldier* whom Cirsar had with him soon 
secured tlie person of Ptolemy, and delivered him 
up to their leader; hut as the other soldiers wen- 
dispersed in different part.i of the city, Caesar must 
have inevitably perched by the hands of the exas- 
perated nuiliiuule, if he had not prudently shown 
himself lo thorn from a high balcony, and assured 
them they should -have no reason to complain ut 

Hawnj:, by this means, restored a temporary 
tranquillity, hu next day summoned a general as- 
sembly, and causing (lie will of Auletes to be pub- 
licly read, he deereed, a-: guardian ;ind arbiir.ilor, 
that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should ragn jointly 
in Egypt, according to their lathee's express de- 
sire: and that Ttolemy the younger son, and Ar- 
Binte the younger daughk-r.-homd jointly exercise 
the regal authority in Cyprus, which had for some 

The Alexandrians were all salaried with this 
decree except I'oihinus, who, dreading the rcscti!- 
iiient of Oleopitra, inspired tiie people with new 
jealousies, and solicited Achilk-., by private km rs, 
to advance with Iijs army from l'elu-ium in order 

Imn ediately embraced the proposal, and. ap- 
proaching Alexandria with twenty thousand ie- 

C';«sar bein> in no contlition to hazard an enga;*e- 
metil, resohed to keen within tile walls of ilk- 
city, and posted his men so advantageuuslv in (he 
EtrCels and avenues of the quarter where he re- 
sided, that lie found no difficulty iiwipportin!; the 
powerful attack of his enemies. Achilles beine; 
C c d thus 
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tlniH disappointed by the dictator's precaution*, 
changed hi* measure*, hi id went to attack tin port, 
with the ho|>c of se< urin; T , the iktt, that lie might 
phut up tin* Human 4 by sen, and cut ofl'tlic poiiM- 
bility of their re'eivinij succour:- on that -»ide; 
but O.ar, rr.pul%in:j htin there also, caused lh« 
Ki{ypti:iti \<:-no1» to be net mi flic, ;iticl at thi'Mani* 1 
linic^ )>Iace(l ;i Mronv; j^ini.un in tin: tower of 
Pharos, by which means he hecuicd hi-» commu- 
nication with ih« >.en. Sonic of the burn'my; Hhipl 
hnppcnin<; to drive towards tin? shore, rommu- 
nirated their flames simony the. neighbouring 
lmii.se , whence the. con tin;; ration extended to die 
Brm hion, ;iticl consumed the noble library, which 
bad been th»- work of m:iny kintVt and contained 
four hundred thousand manuscript*. 

C-rsar, having written for hjx vdy mi crouro to 
DoinifiiiH Ciilviuus, his lieutenant in Asia, nnd 
whim: other }>enions fortified the quarter of the 
city, which he possessed, with walls, towers, and 
other works, intludinj; within them the royal pa- 
hicr, n theatre, which ho tied as n citadel, and i 
passage to the hurlKjur. Ptolemy, who wan vtill 
detained in Cfiv.ar. quarter*, received iulclligcnu) 
<>f nil that passed, through his chief miuihter Ho- 
tliiuu* ; but At len;;lh the < tun .spdiidcncc wan din* 
covered, and I'othiuiH u i. doomed to sutler death 
for hi* treason. Tin; user ution alarmed Ganv- 
rnedes, an eunuch who was charged with tw 
education of Annuo*, and who had In-en privy to 
th" illegal i>rn'"li»rh of 1'oihiuu-; lie th'-relon! 
conveyed tlie youn;«; prtncniM arc icily to 4iio 
Kfyptian army, who wen? overjoyed at her arri- 
val, and immediately proclaimed her quern; and 
('.mymedes, having < au^-d A eh i lie;; to l>c put to 
•h itli upon a false accusation, obtained th* com- 
mand 



inand of the army, and assumed ihe administra- 
tion of all other aflatr*. 13* WW imtntthumughly 

qualified for tin- employment of a prime-minister, 
being a man nf great activity and pet n-tr.it ion. 
He contrived many artful stratagems to distress 
Cstaix, during die course- of the war ; and by 
stopping up the- communications between the re- 
servoirs in Caesar' s quarters, and those in the rest 
of the city, he contrived to tuin the sea-water 
into tin- former, and by that meaus spoiled all the 
fresh water that was kept in them*. This pro- 
duced the utmost confusion among the Romans, 
and they must certainly have quitted tlwir quixten 
had not the dictator obviated the inconvenience, l.y 
(anting wills to be wok till some springs of tiesb. 
water were discovered. 

Cafsar. having received intelligence that a le- 
gion, sent by Calvinus, was detained on the neigh- 
bouring coa-t> of Libya by contrary wind-;, ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet to convoy it safelv I.» 
Alexandria, (.ianvmedes in-ciiuly assembled all 
liis naval iorcv, with a dc-i-.ii to intercept liim on 
his relum, but he w as reposed v> ith considerable 
damage, and would haw lot ihc whole oi I,h 
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Tn repair this misfortune Ganymedcs drew to- 
gether all the ships that were in the private arse- 
nals ami in the month of the Nile, with which 
lie a^ain attacked the Roman, but without sue- 
cess. C\r*ar, being anxious to improve his vic- 
tory in the best manner, attempted to seize the 
isle of Pharos and the mole called the Heptatsa- 
dium. by which it was joined to the continent ; 
but after he had effected a landing, he was re- 
pulsed, with the loss of more than eight hundred 
men, and was himself exposed to the most im- 
minent danger in his retreat, for the ship in which 
he designed to escape being ready to sink, with 
the great number of persons who had hastily em- 
barked, he threw himself into the sea,, and with 
great difficulty swam to the next ship. 

The Alexandrians rinding that the Roman 
troops retained an unshaken intrepidity id the 
midst of dangers and difficulties, and that ill-suc- 
cess only tended to inflame their military ardoui, 
sent a deputation to Caesar, demanding their kinc, 
and assuring him that a compliance with their 
desire would put a speedy termination to the war. 
Caesar was well acquainted with the subtilty of 
the Kgyptians, and plainly perceived the insince- 
rity of their professions j but as he incurred no 
hazard by giving up the king's person, he readily 
granted their request. He admonished the young 
prince to inspire his subjects widi sentiments of 
• peace and equity j to redress the evils which had 
already resulted from the war j and to prove 
himself worthy of the confidence that was now 
reposed in him. Ptolemy petitioned, with tears 
in his eyes, that he might continue with the dic- 
tator, affirming he would rather enjoy his com- 
pany as a private citizen, than sway the sceptre 

without 
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without him. But he was no sooner at the head 
of his army than he renewed hostilities with more 
vigour than ever; he also attempted to intercept 
Cwsar's provision'), but the engagement which 
this design produced near Canopus, terminated in 
his contusion, and added new lustre to the former 
achtel enienls of bis enemy 

About this time MitUridates of Tergamus, and 
An ti pater the Idnmean, marched into Egypt at 
the head of a considerable army, in ccmpli. iite 
with Cesar's request, and upon arriving before 
Pelusium, they carried that city by storm. On 
their route from thence to Alexandria they found 
all the passes in the roun try of Onion seized by the 
Jews, who constituted the greatest part of the in- 
habitants. This difficulty threatened themwifh the 
destruction of their plan j but at length Antipater en- 
gaged die Jews to espouse Oasar's party, and pre- 
vailed on them to furnish the army with provisions. 
Upon their approaching tlu: Delta, Ptolemy de- 
tacbed a body of troops to dispute the passage of 
the Nile with them, and a sanguinary engagement 
ensued. Mitht idates's wing was soon broken and 
disordered, but Antipater, by affording him a 
speedy succour, checked the enemy's success, 
chased them wiih incredible fury from the field uf 
battle, and h-uk pnssessinn of their camp. I'tokmy 
tlieti advanced with alibis fortes to overpower 
thevi. toriou. generals, but Cesar, having march- 
cd secretly to join them, rendered his scheme 
aliurliw. Mo,t of l!ic I'igvpliaii soldiers \n-:e 
cut in pieces, and Ptolemy hinwif, in allempii:i^ 
to c-capc, was drowned in the Nile. 

Ca=.!r returned to Alexandria about the middle 

of January, and. lnuiing no opposition to his will, 

bestowed the crown of Egypt on Cleopatra, 

ubliuiig 
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obliging her, through motives of policy, to marry 
hor younger brother Ptolemy, who was then but 
tie von year* of age. The passion he had conceived 
for Cleopatra was in i reality the cause of his un- 
dertaking m) dangerous a war, and the same pas- 
sion detained hiru much longer in Egypt than his 
nit airs required, but the success which attended 
Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian-Uosphorus, 
and son of Mithriuntes, th- last king of Pontus, 
in the recovery of his father* dominions, awakened 
Caesar from the lethargy :...i> ivhich he was drawn 
by Cleopatra's blaiidisb.ncnt*. md called him 
forth again to conquest an) amotion, 

Cleopatra now enjoyed the throne without the 
least disturbance, having an unlimited authority 
during the minority of her brother j but the young 
prince no sooner assumed his share of the go- 
vernment than she caused him to be poisoned, 
and reigned from that time without a partner. 

Soon after this unnatural action, Caesar being 
assassinated at Rome, and the famous triumvirate 
formed between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius, 
the queen declared for the triumvirs, and sent 
four legions to Albienus, the consul Dolabella's 
lieu tenant. These forces were taken by Cass ins, 
who haa earnestly solicited Cleopatra to assist him 
af\iinM the triuimirs j but rinding her obstinate in 
reiu-nl, he marched towards die frontiers of 
E.^ypt with a design to invade that kingdom. 
The enterprise was, however, relinquished; and 
Cleopatra, being freed from her apprehensions, 
.sailed with a numerous fleet to join Octavius and 
Anton/, but a fit of sickness compelled her to re» 
luni i«i Kg pt after several of her ships had been 
•* recked by a violent storm. 

Antony 
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Antony having passed over into Asia, after the 
.famous battle of Fhilippi, to settle all concerns 
for the interest of the conqueror, received Intel- 
ligence that Cleopatra Lad assisted Cass in* ageihit 
Dolabella. He immediately summoned the queen 
to appear before him at Tarsus inCilicia, whitbur 
he wag tlien going on business of importance. 
Cleopatra, who had already proved die effect of 
her charms on Caesar, instantly conceived the de- 
sign of ensnaring Antony, and promised herself 
the most ample nwoeu upon the re- olleetion ,!iat 
Casar bad acknowledged Iier irresistible at a time 
when she was very young and uiiacqua inter! u iih 
the world, whereas Anto/iy would be equally 
dazzled with the brilliSDey of her wit, and the in- 
comparable beauties of Jier person. She accord- 
ingly provided herself with rich presents, immense 
sums of morey, sumptuous habits, and splendid 
ornaments, and, in compliance with. Antony's re- 
quest, set sail for Cilieia. 

As soon as the news of her nrrira] was pub- 
lished in Tarsus, Ihe citizens of all ilescripMom 
crowded out of ihe gales to meet her; and /..;- 
tony, who was dislnbuiing justice in the torum, 
saw his tribunal suddenly deserted, no one re- 
maining witli him but his lie tors and domestic;; 
nor was it surprising that the populace shuuM 
flock t» so interesting a spectacle. Her myal 
. galley literally flamed « ilh gold, the sails wciv ot 
the finest purple, and the oars inlaid with silvi rj 
beneath a paiilion of cloth of gold appeared the 
queen, robed like (he goddess Venus, and sur- 
■.nmijileJ hy the most beautiful yguths and viiym.i 
of her court, who admirably represented ihe 
Nereids and the Graces; the hills and dales re- 
cchowt with ihe sound of hautboys, flutes, and 
other 
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ether instruments, with which die oars kept time, 
and rendered the harmony more delightful ; and 
the great quantity of perfumes that were burnt 
on the deck dilrused their fragrance on each side 
of the river, and impregnated the air with the 
most balsamic odours. 

Cleopatra had no sooner landed than Antony 
sent her a complimentary message, and invited 
her to supper; but she returned for answer, that 
according to the rules of politeness, he should 
first come to her, and that she should expect him 
in the tents which were erecting for her accom- 
modation on the banks of the river. Antony 
complied with her desire, and was entertained 
with inexpressible magnificence. Next day lie 
returned the compliment, and commanded that 
noexpence should be spared; but notwithstanding 
his utmost efforts, he acknowldeged the infe- 
riority of his entertainment to that of Cleopatra. 
The queen's expectations were fully justified by 
the event, for Antony found such inimitable charms 
in her manners and conversation, that instead of 
arraigning her as an offender, lie bowed in homage 
before the shrine of her beauty, and readily grant- 
ed all her requests, however repugnant to the 
laws of justice, religion, or humanity*. 

Conscious of her fascinating powers, and 
anxious to bind the Roman by the strongest ties to 
her ]>erson and interest, the fair Egyptian entox- 
tained him every day, during her residence at 
Tarsus, with the most sumptuous banquets, 
which were served and disposed with such pe- 
culiar elegance that she seemed to study to excel 
her own inventions. Antony expressing some 

* It was at this time Antony caused Cleopatra*t sitter Arafat 
to be put to death, who had pkia rcfr(t in the ttmpk of 
IftuMj at McUtua, ' 

surprise, 
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surprise, in one of these feasts, at the profusion 
of gold cups enriched with jewels that appeared 
on every side, she told him, that since be admired 
such trifles, they were at his service, and might lie 
carried to his house. The next day the banquet 
was more superb, and Antony was requested to 
bring all his officers of rank and distinction with 
him; he accepted the invitation, and Cleopatra 
presented them with all the gold and silver plaie 
that had' been used in the course of the enter- 
tainment. In one of these feasts happened the 
incident which Pliny relates of Cleopatra's pro- 
fuseness. Having laid a considerable wager that 
she could expend more than 50,0001. upon one 
repast, she caused one of the pearls that she wore 
in her ears,, which was valued at the above-men- 
tioned sum, to be dissolved in an acid, and then 
swallowed it. She was preparing to melt the 
other hi a similar manner, but Plancus, who was 
present, diverted her trom the design. 

Antony was obliged to quit Tarsus on some 
affairs of consequence, and Cleopatra accompanied 
him as far as Tyre, from whence she returned 
into Egypt; but the triumvir, unable to endure 
her absence, entrusted his business to two of bis 
lieutenants, and hastened to Alexandria, where 
he devoted the ensuing winter to all sorts of 
amusement and voluptuousness. Cleopatra's wh<,lu 
study was to divert him, and all her winning arts 
were exerted to retain liim at her court. 

One day when he was indulging himself in his 
favourite amusement of angling, he was attended 
with very bad success ; this circumstance mortiticd 
him extremely, as the queen was of the party, and 
be was unwilling to seem to want address in' W 
presence; he therefore ordered same fishermen 

Voi. I, Sd » 
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to dive secretly under water and fasten to his 
hook, sojnc of tJie largest fishes they could take: 




rice, she caused owe of her own jv.-op'.e to <!i%« 
imder water and fasten to the triuaivir"* .hook 
a Lir^c dry fish of tiiat kind which was brought 
from the Euxine sea into Egypt. When Antony 
c!n-w up hi-* line lis emban .HMnent'ariorded much 
diver.- ion to the company ; but Cleopatra embracing 
him tenderly, advifjd hi:n to 'save the anglirg 
\\-u: to the Egypiians, and direct his thoughts to 
tii^ reduction of cities and kingdoms. • 
B c Upon intelligence that Labienus hud 
-;■ m obtained son ie grsat advantages in Sy- 
ria, at the head of the Parthian anuy, 
Antony took leave of his beloved queen early 
i:i i 1 .*^ springs but having changed his intra- 
ti'.iii with respect t-j tlrj Parruiaus, ha sailed 
iijto Italy with two hundred ships, against Oc- 
t.v. ius: a reconciliation was, however, soon 
ciT*:ctcJ, .iiiiJ an aili.uice * formed between 
the u?nilit;j 9 which wvined to promise the hap- 
piv-.t i.*jn>*qyenccs. It was generally supposed 
ii.:;i i!m < :xir .oriiiurv merit of his new wife Would 
eti'-ctciljv liutach Antony from his recent ill- 
I hc<.H 2.1I' 'ii'ion; but, after spending the winter 
;:t A; iic'i ;, he hastened back to Alexandria, where 
he a^ain indulged without restraint in every 
*;vcie> of luxury r.nd dissipation. On his re- 
mo\i-ig inro Syria, to resist the arms of the Par- 
thian >, he left Ciujpjtra in Egypt, but before be 
• ■ t > 

* Anton y, hv the aJri.* of his fritedt, bai SMftlttf 
C±U\\i t the ujj,w wf Mitrw'.ilji and aiiCcx •/ Ottsvjts. 

set 
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*et out on his .expedition., he sent for her into Sy- 
ria, in direct opposition to the advice of all Ins 
ftrends. On her arrival she persuaded htm to 
commit such flagrant acts of cruelty and injustice 
as rendered him odious to the wholenatioii. 'Hie 
delay which he made with her before he com- 
soeiieed bis march against the I'arthhns, was pro- 
ductive of many misfortunes, and his imprudence 
in returning in the depth of winter, merely for 
the satisfaction of seeing her, was attended with 
the toss of sixty thousand '-oUtiers, who either pe- 
rished from the severity oi the season, or the in- 
credible hardships they had muttered on their long 
Hcn-ehes. 

On his return to Syria he retired to the castle of 
Leuceeome, between Sidon and Berytiis, and 
there pasted his time, in revelling with the queen 
of Fi'ypt, without expressing the least concern 
ftrflfielossof his troop's. Ss,hoamtr,Tie fcei led 
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in hr»r way to Antony, and fearing that the virtue, 
wisdom, and gravity, of that justly celebrated 
lady might fecal the triumvir to a sense of duty 
and honour, employed various arts to make herself 
look pale and dejected, and then wrote to her 
credulous lover, that his absence had materially 
affected hrr health, and that she must inevitably 
die if he refused to return. Antony immediately 
hastened to the arms of his mistress, and was ao 
deeply affected by her tears, blandishments, re- 
proaches, and vows of everlasting love, that he 
consented to relinquish his projected expedition, 
and to command Octavia to proceed no farther, 
but to wait for him at Athens. 

Early in the ensuing spring Antony set out 
for Syria, with an intention to march from thence 
into I'a rll aa. Before lie commenced his journey, 
he bestowed Cyrene, Cyprus, Carlo-Syria, Ituria, 
and Phccnicc, with great part of Crete and Cilicia, 
upon Cleopatra. But this lavish bounty not sa- 
tisfying her insatiate ambition, she earnestly so- 
licited him to put to death Herod, king of Judea, 
and Malchu*, king of Arabia- Pctrxa, that their 
dominion «. might be transferred to her. This 
wicked request proved unsuccessful j but Antony, 
to purify lii-r, consented to give her that part of 
Mal< hu^s kingdom which bordered on Egypt; 
and out of Herod's, the territory of Jericho, with 
the baluun gardens. The queen having obtained 
thc-.e injjK»itant grants, accompanied her lover as 
far as the Kuphrates, and returning by way of 
Apamea and Damascus, came t<» Jerusalem, where 
:.hr was sumptuously entertained by Hercxl. During 
lu r stay in that city she had the audacity to feign 
an .'tifectinh for the kin;, and ne.trd :o unt>ccoming 
the cii.tiaetci of her sex, thai I Icrod formed a design 

to 
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to ■ttifeiiMta Iicr, but being diitjiaded from wi 
dumyjaui ho attempt, be ctmiimifU to enu ruin 
bgj villi all pMiikje tt-'s^ri. and »i tended her In 
pcnuti to the froautn of hej klpoj m. 

Anii'iiy, v,-li", in defiitnev nf ftp irtwt B c 
Solemn path) ami pTCUoisCSi h*d t***H Af- •&,' 
tib.izuj. King of Armenia, prUonef, npA 
reduced !>>> couqtry, Mm attuned kuk to Egypt; 
■tut tutored Alexandria in a triumphal car, pre- 
ceded by llic irophic* of lii-i victory and by ilii'iii'txt 
OJtulTiutU cnptifCS. Clftipalra waited to receive, 
him in tin funim.li^iiigiieati'di'iia^ildrnthrciiu.-, 
njiiili «ai placed on ,1 scaflbtd >■ i lid wit!: sil- 
ver, and tumiii(]Lk;i! hy t)-,.- c&W fenfe of hvr 
court. l*ho iiiitni-iiiiuiti- iftebfliui ww hmiii'lil. 
bcfoi'e her in gulden chain*, mid willi li'iiu ilio 
Other primers .il'divtiinli'in ; but on being nun- 
nwndH to kneel before her, uVy p^reoipiorily 

A l.-.s .lay, iifiui- hi* arrival, Antony summoned 
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of the children the title of king of kings. To 
complete fiie abiimiity of his conduct, he obliged 
hi* ({M'cii to take tlie name of Lis, himself as- 
suming that of Oairis, and from that time thej 
bo'Ji appean-d in public in the dress that waa 
deemed peculiar to those ligyptian deities. 

As soon as the *ca-»on allowed him to take the 
fi-lii, An ••>uy commenced his nnrch into Parthia, 
ami a !-. .m< cl as far :ts the hanks of the Araxis, 
when he received intelligence that Octavius had 
ontW .\'.'\ i he mind* of tin: Roman citizens against 
him, :?■■. \ u-a, making \v.t\\ preparations as seem- 
ed i j iu^'iote an approaching rupture. This 
ii-.' -. iii'I-ii:-.; 1 him to relinquish his intended ex- 
j*.-: ":■'■•:, an:i having detached Canidius, one of 
h"« iiv':V:wan?i, with sixteen leg'mi is to die roa»ts 
< i the Ionian boa, he immediately hastened to 
hphe-i:*, rhat he might he able to act in caiC of a 
w.sr, which there wa-i gnat reason to expect. 
CV. ■■run obtained penniision to accompany him 
in t!ii v ioiiriu:y f notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of ;«.!! 1 1 is ffini'U. From J£phcsu.> lie removed to 
S.*:i))- f and from theme he s:iilrd to Athens, 
.sji'-i. W.i-f the gre.if:st part of tin? yeir, according 
to his t , ail ciutotu, in luxury snd voluptuousness. 
13 -risig hi* stay at Alliens Le entertained a suspi- 
cion tint Cleopatra, notwjrh-t i nding her pretended 
arll.-t'jci., had a design upon his hf«-, and therefore 
li«- wo-- ild not partake of any c!ish at Iier banquets 
fill it Ii.'ii bei.n tasted by sonic other person. 
Tii*? rpifvn, in order to obviate his fears, ani at 
the- •■/•.: u'- time to prove how ineffectual all his 
precaution* v/ould be if .she really meditated his 
«!f -.itniciio* caused all the flowers to be dipped in 
poi,*,n wliii:!i conij>osed the garlands that were to 
be worn by ^Viitony and herself at the next feast. 

When 
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When the triumvir was in the height of festivity, 
Cleopatra proposed drinking the flowers of* their 
garlands, and Antony admiring the frolic,, threw 
some of them into his wine, and was on the point 
of swallowing them, when die queen seizin;:; him 
by the ami, told hini the flowers were poisoned, 
and thai she, against whom he had been so 
guarded, had prepared the poison. She then 
commanded a condemned criminal to be brought 
in, and caused him to drink the wine in Antony's 
cup, which immediately terminated his life. 

In compliance with the advice of some of his 
partisans, Antony declared war against his former 
colleague, who was now employed in stirring up 
the Romans against him j and at the same time 
•eut n divorce to Octavia, whom he ordereil to be 
driven forcibly from his house at Rome. His 
preparations for the war were so far advanced 
that an itnmediftte attack upon his adversary would 
in all probability have been attended with signal 
success, as Octai his was not then in a condiii' u 
to withstand hi, forces either by sea or land ; I ait 
in this as in every other affair of importance he 
wr:s immersed in misfortune tlirough his ill-iaied 
passion, t,,i- instead of leading his valiant soldiers 
to (lie field while they might reasonably ham 
expected the victory, he continued to hamruel and 
revel witli I 'ienpatr'a as if in the most peaeeahle 
rimes. Wlji'iiover he appeared in public she v., is 
with him ; even in the administration of justice 
in the forum she was seated by his side ; ho 
Always addtessed her with the title of queen and 
sovereign ; ;ind frequently followed her en lo-n 
among the eunuchs, while she was drawn through 
the city in a stately and magnificent chariot. In 
factj she kid gained so entire an ascendency over 
tiiin 
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Liin th-it she entertained the hope of becoming 
'ciui< k :i of Unine. 
H c i.k:a\ius hrr.hi;^ prepared a powerful 

o L " fl.-et and army, declared war* against the 
«!'.;< -en of ££} pt, and as soon as the season 
would j.-rnui, the* two armies prepared for en* 
garment, and the fleets nut to sea. After several 
eijc'iiuiti-ri, Antony was puvaitded by Cleopatra 
to put t!u T whole to she U-i-.e of a v.- a right, though 
Can i dins re :rio nitrated on the i;«piili.:v <>f incur- 
riiur, ssieli a risk. This »ii.ni«»rai>le battle was 
fought at th*» mouth of the \?;::):"LU.ian gulph, near 
the eity of Actiuiu, in si_,ht <-f bulh armies. Tlie 
victory, beiuj* disputed with greal vigour aud re- 
solution, was tor some rime doubtful, but the 
ritlicidouf timidity of Cleopatra induced hev to 
draw off the whole Egyptian bquadroii, consisting 
of sixty largo vessels, in i!i«- middle of the engage* 
ment; and her ill-fated lover immediately followed 
her, to the astonishment of all the spectators. 

Next d:\y O.tavius detached a Mjuadron of his 
best ships in pur.Miit of the fugitives, but they soon 
returned to tin* hVet without executing their com- 
mi.</ion, and Cleopatra and Antony arriied safely 
at Ta'iiarus in Laconia. Antony had Ikx-ii taken 
on board the queen's ship as soon as he came up 
with it, but he refused to see the author of his 
misfortunes during the voyage. On his arrival 
at Taenarus, however his anger was appealed by 
the mediation of Cleopatra'.-* women, and he again 
treated that faithless princess with his accus turned 
respect and fondness. 

• Ootjvius caused the war to be declared only against Cleo 
pat .a, to avoid rtfrnuing Antony's friend*, who were very nu- 
xiM.'jou» and powerful at Rome. 

From 



From Itenanu, Antony sailed to Libya, where 
lie had left Pinarius Scarpus, with a considerable 
body of troops , lo defend the Egyptian frontier on 
that side, but on his lauding lie had the morti- 
fication to rind that Scarpus, and all the forces 
under his command had revolted to Octavius. 
The only resolution therefore he could now take, 
was to follow Cleopatra to* Alexandria ; where 
he found her engaged in a very extraordinary un- 
dertaking. To avoid falling into the hinds of 
Octavius, who, she was well aware, would fol- 
low hw into Egypt, she commanded all her ships 
Li the Mediterranean to be carried to the Red 
*ea, over an isthmus of seventy miles, for the 
purpose of transporting- herself and all her trea- 
sures beyond the enemy's reach. But the Ara- 
bians who inhabited (hat coast haling burnt all the 
wssels. she was obliged to relinquish her design. 

'ITie extremity to which she was now reduced 
effected a total change in her projects, and she 
instantly formed (lie l>a?e resolution of sacrificing 
Antony to his inveterate foe whom she now re- 
garded as her conqueror. She accordingly pre- 
vailed on her deluded lover to send proposals of 
peace to Octavius 3 and joined her deputies in the 
same embassy ; but gave them private instruc- 
tions to treat separately ii:r herself. Octai ius re- 
fu.it.-0 to admit Antony's embassadors to his pre- 
sence, hut Cleopatra's were dismissed with a 
favourable, answer. 
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A: .ton;-, 01 hi? return from Libya, was so deeply 
overwhelmed ^v.itli distress by the treachery of 
Siv.rpu.1, that he was with difficulty prevented 
from rushing into the arms of death, and on hi* 
landing, retired to a country-house or. the banks 
of the Nile, in order to sequester Limielf from 
Cleuparra, and all his farmer companions. But 
asHwotliir:^ c-.iald erase from his wounded heart 
the recollection of his beloved queen, he ;>oon 
quitted :iN retreat, and returned to Alexandria, 
from whence he a *ain rent deputies to demand 
life cf (->Lt.:'.ijs upon the shameful condition of 
residing at Athens in the capacity of a private per- 
son ; provi lei Cleopatra and her children might 
retain the government of Egypt. 

This deputation proving equally unsuccessful 
with the former, Antonv c cemed determined on 
extinguishing tlie recollection of his past troubles, 
and the apprehension of his approaching destruc- 
tion by immoderate luxury and voluptuousness : 
Cleopatra :mi he regaled each other alternately, 
and aiove to exceed each successive entertain- 
n*cnt in splendor and ma prince rice. 

Octr.vius lie ins; extreme!" anxious to get the 
qii'.en of £j:y pi v. idim h> pjv.vr, that he might 
adorn \m trp:::"iph with her prsr*-!, and discharge 
hi* deb:* v.\:ii h .-r imnun^ tie .»'.::'£«. *e*i; her seve- 
ral a^ur.iii.es <»f protect; )\\ o\\ '.«.^idiuon that she 
Wiiuh» k«;i Antony, wh. i-i he styled ihe author 
ff.:!I her mi-!or«;i..»s : C if.. jr.tr j. peremptorily re- 
i\ \ .- e i t >• , : ; . i f -i e 1 ie r 1 lands in the blood o f her 
}u\_r, iv..t .u the same time consented to deliver 
L.i per.-u:i :u\-\ the kingdom of Egypt into the 
enemy's 1::-:kL In cou-e uu t.c- of tins promise 
the rit v cf IV.uv.-.mi wa> h-; rived n Octavitw, 
Lieugh v.vli loiulicd a**d gr.rrisoncd, while An- 

toi.y 
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tony was gone to lay siege to rcritaniont, the 
i key of Egypt, on the western side. Antony, 
' frustrated in his designs and defeated with the loss 
of his whole Heet, hastened to Alexandria in de- 
fend his beloved queen and her metropolis from 
the furyof Oetavius, On his arrival he found 
Cleopatra employed in removing her jewels and 
most valuable effects to a monument which she 
had formerly caused to he built near the temple 
oflsis. Upon being Questioned respecting this 
' removal oi her treasures, together with a great; 
quantity of aromatic wood, Has, perfumes Ac. 
she answered, that if the town should be taken, 
she would there raiiea funeral pile and consume 
'herself with her riches in the names to disappoint 
the enemy of his expectations. This, however, 
was a mere stratagem to conceal her perfidy from 
Antony, and lo obtain shrfla more solemn assur- 
ances of favour from Oetavius. 

The enemy baling in the mean time advanced 
with great marches, encamped in the hippodrome, 
hoping soon to make himself master ot the cnv, 
by means of the private intelligence which he 
held with Cleopatra. Antony, who was ignorant 
of the queen's intrigues, made a ugorous sallv, 
and threw the besi. :.'.. j's into -riv.it disorder ; bin 
this was the last effort of bis expiring valour, f->i 
instead of imprown™ his advnm.ij.ve, or proi uiinj; 
for h : ,s personal sati'n . he presented himself in his 
armour before Cleopatra, and amidst the. accla- 
mations of the Alexandrians, prostrated hin^elf 
before her throne, recommending toller f.nour 
one of his soldiers u ho had di.->ti::guis!;cd Iijjijm'Ii 
on that occasion in a very eminent maiui.r. The. 
queen immediately suit for the soldier, and in the 
^presence of lie whole people presented him w ith 



struck Iii.i iia^ ami surrendered hi.t whole for 
cumpli.iiKV. with the orders of his ruy:il mist 

Ihis treason convinced Antony of the sin 
of those friends who had warned him of 
paint's perfidy, and opened his* eyes to the 
extent of Lis misfortune. Frantic with 
perplexity, and despair, he challenged Oc 
to decide their quarrel by single combat ; b ! 
young Roman, smiling at the proposal, re 
that if Antony was weary of his life, there 
1 1 vans enoti'.'h in Alexandria to ghc him 
I 'poii the receipt of this contemptuous mc 
Antony hastem d to the palace, in order to 
In--? Cleopatra to his just resentment ; bi 
eluded hU fury by a timely flight, and, 1 
fill! it lie nil f up in the above- mentioned r 
incut, with t!u'..e attendants, caused it to be 
llshed that Mic had killed herself, to avoi 
horrors of caotivifv. 

Tli is artifice hastened the dreadful catasl 
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opRrtment with a faithful slave, who had engaged 
lo kill him when the extremity of his affairs 
should require thai mournful office, and, remind- 
ing him of his promise, commanded him to run 
him through the body ; but the affectionate Eros, 
unable to murder his beloved master, stab bod 
himself to the heart, and sunk lifeless at his. feet. . 
Antony immediately Jill upon his sword, and 
gave himself the wound of which he afterwards 
died. At that moment one of (he queen's officers 
came to contradict the account of her death, and 
found him weltering in Ins blood. Antony, hear- 
ing that !m beloved Cleopatra was alive, sutieied 
his wound lo be dressed, and caused himself In 
be carried to the monument. The queen would 
not permit die gates to be opened for his admis- 
sion, lest she should be surprised by the enemy, 
but, having ordered her servants to fasten him 
to some ropes which hung from the top of the; 
monument, she drew him up, with the assignee 
of her two women. Never was there a more 
stfccling sight. Antony, bathed in his blood, 
struggling with death, stretching out his feeblu 
arms, and luniing his dving eyes to Cleopatra, ;;s 
if conjuring Inr't" iviviu- his-laiest breatli. «as 
dragged up in the air ; while the object of his 
dear, !t:I.ni<>:i pulled the cords with trcmblim;h.,::i:s 
and distoned tealirres, for the poor satisfaction of 
seeing him die in her arms. 
\VJ 
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this to be a relief to any person who died a violent 
death. Antony, seeing the queen's affliction, 
endeavoured to comfort her by observing that his 
defeat was honourable, since it was no disgrace 
for one Roman to be vanquished by another; 
and that his death was rendered felicitous by her 
kind attentions : he advised her to save her lite 
and kingdom, provided she could do it with ho- 
nour, and warned her to trust none of the con- 
queror's friends, except Proculeius. The exertion 
which attended these words was too powerful for 
his strength, and he closed his eyes in death at 
the moment that Proculeius arrived from the 
enemy's camp. 

Octavius, who had received intelligence of all 
tli at passed, and had shed some tears at the sight 
of the sword with which Antony had wounded j 
himself, commissioned Proculeius to get the queca 
into his hands : but she refused to surrender her- 
self, unless he would promise in his masters 
name that her children should enjoy the king- 
dom. He being unable to accede to the* 
terms, reported the ill success of his confer- 
ence to Octavius, who immediately sent Cor- 
nelius Gallus, a man of great learning and el«h 
quence, to persuade her to confide in his ck" 
mency ; Gallus accordingly went to the gite of 
the monument, and, speaking to her through 
crevices, engaged her attention while Proculci 
scaled the wall, and entered, with two olfi 
at the place where Antony had been taken i 
When Cleopatra saw him appear she drew 
dagger with an intent to stab herself, but 
lei us running swiftly to her, forced the wea 
from her hand, and shook her robes lest 
should have concealed any poison in then ; 
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then assured her, in general terms. Unit she might 
safely rely onOctavius's good-nature -, and imme- 
diately dispatched a messenger to inform liitu 
that the queen of Egypt was his prisoner. Thc- 
victorious Roman was overjoyed at this important 
news, and detached Bpsjfaraditiu, one of his freed- 
nien, to guard IiercarcJully, anil proem her from 
making any attempt upon her own life : lnjoiniug 
him at the same time to treat her with all possi- 
ble respect <:nd complaisance. 

"He now approached the- city of Alexandria, 
and, rinding the jates open, went with Arius, a 
native of the place, who had been his preceptor, 
to the gymnasium, where he ascended a, tri- 
bunal, and made an eloquent harangue to the 
citizens, in which he told them tiiat he freely 
pardoned them in regard to thdr god SerapU, on 
account of the beauty of their citj^ and Tor tho 
esteem nhieh hi; had for die merit and abilities 

Cleopatra, Slaving in the mean time obtained 
peui'i-von to bury Annuiy. causal the body ...f 

her nnli.i ti::i::;e lover to be embalmed in the mn.t 

of life t'iiit;sufj; : rj]>t! 

Oi-tavins d."'.tied it improper to intrude npuii 
)»■:■ |n iv a. v ',w, iii; the hi ,t days o( l.er moiuuii- : 
l,i:l •.>]:<:. l!:e violence .,f lier i-ru-i' had sub-i.kd, 
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mcnta as had formerly en flamed the hearts of Ju- 
lius C«s;ir and Marc. Antony. With this design 
she threw herself at his feet, and exerted all her 
charms in depicting the .situation of her af- 
fairs : all her arts were employed to no purpose, 
for Octavius did not appear to be affected either 
with her person or conversation, but merely ad- 
vised her to take courage, and to rest assured that 
his intentions were equitable. She was far from 
misconstruing this inauspicious coldness, yet she 
dissembled her concern, and put an inventory in- 
to his hands of all her moveables, jewels, and re- 
venues. Seleucus, one of her treasurers, then 
present, accused her of concealing part of her 
most valuable effects ; in return for which arfront 
she flew towards him, and seizing him by the 
hair, gave him several blows on the face. Then 
turning towards Octavius, she demanded whether 
•.nch treatment from a servant was not insupport- 
able ; and acknowledged that she had reserved 
uorne jewels for a present to his wife and sister, 
that tn rough their intercession hhe might receive 
8ome alleviation of her misfortunes. Octavius, 
fcupjMxing from this discourse that lus prisoner 
had relinquished all thoughts of suicide, gave her 
free jiennission to dispose of the jewels in what 
manner she diought proper ; and, having promis- 
ed to treat her with more generosity than she ex- 
pected, quitted the apartment. 

Cleopatra, being now convinced that she was 
designed as an ornament to the victor's triuqiph, 
lirmly resolved to a\oid approaching infamy by a 
voluntary death, and devoted her thoughts en- 
tirely to the execution of that dc-iign. In hoprs 
of deceit ing the vigilant Kpaphroditus, who never 
bu tiered her to go out of his sight, she. obtained 

purmuttiou 
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permission t.1 pay her last resneetK to tjie memory 
of Antony : she bathed-tbe tomb with lier wars, 
covered it with flowers, and, with mimy expres- 
sions nt" grief, performed such lerenwuies -is wera 
practised among the Egyptians on similar occa- 
sions, lint Kpiiphrodiiii.i kept so close to her 
diiritig the whole time, that she had no opportu- 
nity of attempting any thing or bar own life. 

Upon her return she commanded 3 sumptuous 
entertainment to be made, an-' exhibited an un- 
common dej' roe o* vivacity during lire feast. In 
the !n-i:;l.t ul her apparent mirth, site rise from 
table, and wrote a letter to Octavius, which she 
rciiui-.-tc-ii Epaphrtidim* in deliver with his own 
hands immediately. Having by this jutilice de- 
livered herself from the observation ot' Cjesar's 
freedman, she retired, with two female attendants, 
to her chamber, where she dressed herself in her 
renal robes, lay down on her bed, and asked for a 
ha'shct of figs which one of her faithful servants 
had brought her in the disguise of a peasant. 
Amonc. the iigs was concealed an asp *, which 
she applied to her left arm, and, sinking immedi- 
ately into a lethargy, she expired in the arms of 
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apartment, they found her lying dead on a 
bed, in her royal robes : one of her maif 
wise dead at her feet, and the other expir 
her side. Octavius, being informed of the 
tirulars, hastened to the apartment, and t 
possible means to recover his fair prisonei 
finding that , his attempts were fruitle 
granted her last petition » and caused her 
buried with the utmost pomp in the sam« 
with Antony. 
jj c Thus died Cleopatra, in the thirr 

jo. * vear of her age, and the twenty-se 
her reign. She was a woman ol 
ordinary abilities, for she is said to have be 
feet mistress of the'Grcck and Latin Ian 
and to have conversed fluently wiili Ethi 
Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Med 
Persians, without the assistance of an inte: 
She retained, in the midst of her voluptuc 
a taste for polite learning, and erected a n 
cent library, which she enriched with t 
hundred thousand volumes taken from Pei 
She seems to have been capable of the most 
attachments, but ambition was her ruling ] 
and to this she sacrificed her love, her ki 
and her life. In her ended the family of 1 
Lagus, the founder of the Egyptian mo 
after it had retained the sceptre two hund 
ninety-three years, from the death of Al 
the Great. 

After Cleopatra's decease, Egypt was 
to a Roman province, and governed by a 
sent thither from Rome. 



THE HISTORY OF THE MOABITES, AMMONITES, 
MIMAMTES, EDOMITES, AND AMAHEKITES. 



The History ofMoah. 

T OT, the progenitor of this people, was, after 
■^-* his father Haran's decease, brought from Vt 
of the Chaldwa, to Huron In Mesopotamia ; ami 
plaeed beneath the protection of his uncle Abra- 
ham, whti carried him with him in to Canaan, From 
t hence they urrccrimpuUnl/ny a famine, to remove 
intnEjjvpt: ami won alter their return, they deem- 
ed it advisable to separate, as their docks and herds 
were so greailv increased, that they began to ex- 
perience llie want of pasture and water. Abra- 
ham Rave his nephew the choice of removing to 
what part of the country In: thought proper : ;md 
Lol immediately chose the plain of Jordan, wliicli 
at ihnt lime was so fertile and iriiguous, as to be 
deemed comparable with the laud of Egypt, and 
even will, 1'anidisc itself, in this dcligbllol plain, 
I,»l fixed his abode in the vicinage ot Sodom, and 
afterwards dwell in the city itself. JJut the Sodo- 
mites being overpowered hy the victorious k ho- 
ilorlaomer and his allies, Lot had the misfortune 
to be taken prisoner with all his family, and must 
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have been carried away by the enemy, had not 
Abraham taken up arms in his behalf, and reco- 
vered afl I liseilVcts. Notwithstanding ;thi* warning, 
and the unnatural wickedness of the inhabitants, 
he still continued to live in Sodom, till the of- 
fended Deity sent two angels with an express 
commission to destroy the place. 

The heavenly messengers approached Sodom 
in the cool of the evening, and found Lot sitting 
in the gate. Ke, supposing them to have beeu 
travellers, invited than to his house, according 
to the hospitality of the eastern nations. But 
they had scarcely accepted his protfered accom- 
modation, when the citizens assembled in a tu- 
imiltuousmanner, and demanded that thestrangers 
should be delivered up to them. Lot, who was 
perfectly aware of their horrible design, endea- 
voured to disperse them by soft persuasions, and 
even consented to sacrifice his own virgin daughters 
to theit impurity, for the preservation of his 
guests ; but, as this offer was peremptorily re- 
jected, and the iniquitous citizens proceeded to 
violence, the angels suddenly pulled their host 
into the house, shut the door, and struck the riot- 
ers with blindness. 

In the mean time the angels acquainted Lot 
with the nature of their commission, and earnest- 
ly exhorted him to provide for his own safety, 
and that of his friends. In consequence of 
which, he went before day-break to his sons-in- 
hw, and warned them of the impending danger, 
which they could only avoid by immediate flight, 
but his salutary advice was rejected. 

Early on the morrow, the angels commanded 
lot to depart with his wife and two daughters, 
kat they should be involved io Uie general de- 
struction) 
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struetion ; and, on his appearing somewhat dila- 
tory, they hastily laid hold of him and his rela- 
tive*, and brought them out of the city, enjoin- 
ing them to escape with the utmost speed lo'the 
mountains, and adviaing them not to look back 
lest they should be consumed. Lot, considering 
that the mountains were at a considerable di- 
stance, and fearing lest be should be unable to 
reach theni in time for the preservation of his 
life, earneitly intreated permission lo retreat to 
a small city near Sodom, then called Bela, but 
afterwards distinguished by the name of Zoar. 
Tin.' .myvls readily granted his request, and as- 
sured him, their commission should not be exe- 
cuted till lie had reached the place. Immediately 
after sun-rise, the threatened retribution descend- 
ed on the inhabitants of .Sodom and Gomorrah : 
and Lot's wife, urftnindftil of the angel's express 
command, looked back, and was instantly chang- 
ed' in to a pillar of salt. 

Lot soon quitted Zoar after this awful cata- 
itrnphe, ;mil went with his daughters to the 
mountains, on the east of the Dead sea, where 
he dwelt in a cave. In this solitude, the two 
^ming women drr/ading lest they should die 
;luldlc«, contrived to deceive their father, and 
liave ivme by him. They accordingly reduced 
:iieir pi in to csccuiiun, and from their incep- 
tions commerce proceeded two sons, one of 
*hom was n.uiv d Sloab, the lather of the people 

The descendants of Lot settled in the country 
^ordering on (he above-mentioned mountain, 

^lui h -,-y.hr author* suppose to hate been a part 
3i t'eclo Syria, while others affirm that it belong 1 ! 
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to Arabia: and, having driven out the old inha- 
bitants *, possessed themselves of a small tract, 
thence called tl>e l«md of Moab, the description 
of which will appear in the geography of Judca. 
With tne ensti m=> and manners of this people, 
hi.iicuaus semi to iv.ve been bin little acquainted. 
It is however certain, that their government was 
monarchical -, ti-ur religion, a compound of 
Judaism and ido.airy ; and their chief employ- 
ments of a pastoral nature. What language they 
used it is now impossible to determine $ but they 
are mi p posed to haw- spoken a dialect of ihe 
Cana&niiihh or Hebrew. They sacrificed in 
the opi.i air, on mount 1 ins dedicated to that ser- 
vice, and in temples erected to their idols: the 
usual victims were ran * and oxen ; but en ex- 
traordinary occasions their altars were stained 
with human blood. 
s c Itelak. the son of Zippor, enjoyed the 
l-iji*. 1( o a l dicrniiy when the Israelites were en- 
camped r.i * part of their own acqui- 
sitions, called *' The Plains of Moan." This prince, 
alarmed at ill- approach o£ a strong and victo- 
rious people, whom he was in no condition to re- 
sist dispatched messengers in cjuest of Balaam, a 
famous prepi^t, or diviner, in whose prayers 
and imprci\iu«::s the Mo* 1 bites had great enn- 
lider.wC. ; T^iu..i".iv; ih :! lie would come without 
delay, and i-ur.-e i!.i* tribes who had occasioned 
such uneasiuc,:* to the king and his counsellors. 

* The fust inlu!>itjnt<< of this land were iru Emmis, a 
people of extiaoiJinary stn s.gih .tnd *tatuie\ haw«.i; been much 
weakened fly the iuva -io:i of Checkirliooier and his allies, 
thry bet mc an easy vonqucit to the Moabitcs, who took 
potiicksioa of their country. 

Balaam 
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IlnJanm desired the mc^si*ti ^crs to stay with htm 
that night, that he might enquire of Odd whether 
he should accede to (heir desire ; but, being com- 
manded not to go, nor presume to curse a people 
" who were the espacial favourites of the Almighty, 
he told them next rooming that he durst not 
transgress the injunction of Liod, and so dismis,- 
ed them. On their return with thia answer, 
Balak sent other messengers of a more distin- 
guished quality, who might hope to allure the 
prophet by promises of great wealth artd pre- 
ferment. Balaam told them, that no wealth 
could tempt him to violate the Dl^ne command. 
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prospect of the camp of the Israelites. 

Balak, by the prophet's direction, buil 

altars, and offered a bullock and a rai 

each altar; and the same ceremony waj 

wards performed in two other places of the 

tain. The two first times Balaam sought 

chantments, in order to obtain power to c\ 

children of Israel ; but without success, 

was positively commanded to bless them, 

sorely against bis inclination. The thir 

therefore, finding that no enchantment 

prevail against Jacob, nor any divination 

Israel, he omitted his former arts; pi on 

an emphatic blessing on the objects of hi 

sion, and, to the great mortification of 

declared that a curse should attend him w 

sumed to curse that happy people. The kir 

raged at su, h a disappointment, command* 

to depart immediately; and Balaam returned 

but not without giving most wicked * cou 

Balak and the Midianites, which provec 

.pernicious to the children of Israel. 

B c The next action recorded of the 

1343. * tC8 l$ > * na * tne y were tne instrum* 

the second oppression of the Isr; 

after their settlement in the land of Cannai 

that people returning to idolatry on the dc 

* He said that God would never withdraw his pi 
from the Israelites, while they continued in their du 
therefore it would be politic in Balak to entice them 
a try, by sending some of his most beautiful virgins t 
camp, with instructions to captivate their affections, tin 
them from the object of their worship. This stratagt 
ceeded too well ; as twenty-four thousand men perishc 
plague, with which the Almighty chastised their incoi 
aad idolatry. 

O) 
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Othniel, the son of Kenez, God resolved to 
chastise them by the hand of Eglon, king of 
Moab : who accordingly invaded Israel, and 
kept ihem in subjection during the space of 
eighteen years: but God, upon their recurring 
to him with contrition of heart, raised them up A 
deliverer named Ehud, of the tribe of lien- 
Ehud being appointed by his- countrymen to 
carry a present to Eglon, resolved to embrace that 
opportunity of delivering Israel from their hard 
oppression. Accordingly, having delivered the 
present, and accompanied those who had brought 
it as far as the quarries near Gilgal on their way 
home, he framed an excose tor returning to 
Eglon. Being admitted to the king's presence, 
and all the attendants ordered to withdraw, he 
told him that he had a message to him from 
God ; and immediatelystabbed him in the belly 
with a dagger he had concealed under bis gar- 
ment for that purpose. The servants having 
waited a long time alter Ehud's departure, began 
to tear that some accident had happened to their 
master : they therefore forced open the door of 
his apartment, and found him dead on the floor 
with the dagger remaining in his body. Ehud in 
the mean time escaped beyond Jordan, and, hav- 
ing assembled a body of forces, attacked the 
Moabites on the west of the river within the 
borders of Canaan, and slew ten thousand of 
their best im-iij by which means he effectually 
freed the Israelites from the yoke of that nation. 
Mo further mention is made of the Moabite9 
after this event till the time of Saul, who warred 
against them with great success. Upon David's 
Vol. J. Ff accession 
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accession to the crown, thU people entered 
a confederacy against him, with several of 
neighbouring nations: hut the celebrated Isra 
immediately crushed their designs, by put 
two- thirds of them to the sword, and redu 
f he rest to a state of vassalage. 
A c From this time they continued tribu 
J..~' to Solomon and Rchoboam, till the n 
of the ten tribes, when they became 
jret to the kings of Israel, though they had 
king* of their own who were but little better 
viceroys. One of tliese, named Mesh a v 
Ahab an annual tribute of one hundred thou 
limbs, and as many wethers, with the wool, 
nrhcn Abab was dead, Mesh a rebelled again s 
son Ahcziah, who« short reign precluding 
a 'tempt to reduce him, his successor Jehoi 
villi the assistance of Jeho-haphar.king of Ju 
and the king of Rdom his tributary, made an 
pedition for that purpose, and took a com pa 
seven days' march through the doert of Ed 
in order to effect their design by surprise, 
tbeir arrival in the enemy's country, they < 
greatly distressed for water, and their w 
army must, in all probability, have perished, 
not the prophet Eli ilia obtained a budden anc 
pious supply for them by a land flood. 
Moa bites, having by this time assembled all i 
forces, prepared for battle; but, on seeing 
water to the westward look like blood, by re 
of the reflection of the sun, and never susj 
1ng that so great a quantity of water was in 
desert, they supposed the confederated pri 
had turned their arms against each other: 
mistake induced them t* run hastily to thee 
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in order to take the spoil ; but, on (heir arrival, 
they received so vigorous an attack, us compel ted 
them to fly before their enemies, who chased 
them into the heart of their country, ravaged 
their lands, and demolished all their cities, ex- 
cept Kir-Haresefh, where the king of Moali shut 
himself up. Mesha, being closely pressed, sallied 
out with seven hundred chosen men, and attempt- 
ed to escape by forcing a passage through the 
quarter of the Edomites: but finding himself dis- 
appointed, he tookhis eldest son, who should have 
succeeded him on the throne, and, in the height 
of despair, ofiered him for a burnt sacrifice upon 
the wall of the city. This inhuman action ex- 
cited such horror in the confederates, that they 
instantly raised the siege, and returned to their 
own territories. 

To avenge the losses they had sustained in this 
invasion, the Moabites entered into an alliance 
with the neighbouring nations against Jehoshaphnt. 
king of Judnh; and actually advanced within 
thirty milci of his capital before he had any adiiir 
of their design. Their attempt was, however, 
totally frustrated; fur, upon Jehoshaphat's im- 
ploring the assistance of f^od, the invaders, seized 
with a kind of infinity, fell upon each other, and 
continued the -laughter with unabated fury till 
the whole army was literally cut to pieces. 

It diws not appear that the Moabites gave any 
disturbance to Israel for many years after this un- 
fortunate enterprise. However, between this 
period and the reign of Usaiah, king of Ji.dah, 
they invaded their neighbours the Edomites, ;ind 
inhumanly burnt their king to ashes; for which 
barbarous action, God denounced severe jnctir- 
flients against them by the prophet Amos. < in 
F f 2 the 
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the declension of the kingdom of Israel, 
seem to have retaken some ot their ancient 
ritories from the tribes of Gad and Reu 
These successes elated them so much, that 
threatened to punish their insolence with i 
destruction : and. the prophet Isaiah foretold, 
two of their principal cities should he destr* 
within three, years, and the rest of their cot 
brought to desolation. 

Subsequent to the destruction of the arm 
Sennacherib, the Moabites often rebelled ag 
his successors, and were as often reduced to 
dience, till at length they were completely 
quished by Nebuchadnezzar, into whose h 
their king was given, according to a predict* 
Jeremiah. 

From this time they were subject to the § 
empires, and at last became incorporated ' 
the neighbouring nations who inhabit the de 
of Syria. Josephus has, indeed, mentioned t 
as a distinct people long after this period ; 
tells us, that they were a numerous nation ii 
time: yet it is a well-known fact, that in 
third century after Christ, they had lost theii 
cient name, and were comprehended under 
denomination of Arabians. « 



SECT. II. 

The History of Ammo*. 

HPHIS people, who were the descendant 
. A Ammon, the offspring of Lot and his you 
daughter, possessed themselves of the cot 

bordc 
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bordering on the northern part of Moabitis, 
after having cspelled (lie gigantic Zamztnnmirns. 
This land, a* well as Moabitia, is reckoned, by 
some, a part of Cif to- Syria, and by others of 
Arabia, 

The dark cloud of obscurity which hangs over 
the earlv history of the Moabites, tendon it im- 
possble m give a satisfactory account of their 
manners, customs, 8rc. They appear, however, 
to have been governed by kings ; to have prac- 
tised the rite of circumcision ; and to have been 
principally' addicted to agriculture. They, like 
the Moabites, were among the nations whom tho 
Israelites were forbidden to afflict ; yet neither 
of them could be admitted into die p W^ Wgation 
to the tenth generation, because they refused (o 
assist the chosen people in the wilderness, mid 
were concerned in hiving Balanm to curse them. 

Their chief deity ia distinguished in scripture 
bv the name of Moloch, and thev are said to Live 
sacrili.e.1 tin ir children to this idol. There was a 
place near Jerusalem where this horrid custom was 
..Ihchc.I : it v.as called the valley of the son- of 
llitm-.'.-i, ::\y.-A Ti:e piercing shrieks of the infant 
victims, and 'I'ufi'ulti, from a Hebrew word sig- 
nifying a kind of drum, which tliey used among 
other instruments, to drown the piteous trie; of 
the ; .iillerei,i. 

Of their l.rst kings noihing fe accurately k:i..v. 1. 
but that they joiiu.l Kglon, king of Moan, again. 1 
the children of Israel, and shared in the fru.r, m 

About a hundred and fifty yean after ft ,, 

njilie iS'ji'j not ocitm , resolved to attempt 
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tfie recovery of the ancient * country of the Am* 
monites from Israel, and proved so successful in 
his undertaking, that he effectually reduced the 
land, and kept the inhabitants in subjection 
during the term of eighteen years. This success, 
encouraged him to crass the river Jordan, in order 
to attack the tribes of Judah, Ephraim, and Ben- 
jamin ', but he was utterly defeated by Jephthah, 
and compelled to relinquish his former acquisi- 
tions. 
A c The next of their kings mentioned in 
J 095. boly writ is called Nahash. He revived 
the old claim upon the territory inhabited 
by the Israelites on the other side of Jordan, and 
even laid siege to the city of Jabesh. The inha- 
bitants were so greatly alarmed at his approach, 
in consequence of some recent successes that 
had attended his arms, that they unanimously 
consented to throw themselves at his feet, and 
acknowledge him for their ruler. This submit 
sive behaviour only served to inflame (he pride 
f>f the Ammonite, who refused to receive their 
allegiance, unless they consented every one to 
the loss of his right eye, that in them he might 
stigmatise the whole people of Israel. The citi- 
zens replied, that if he would grant them seven 
4ays to seek for deliverance, they would submit 
to his terms at the expiration of that time, if 
none were found to espouse their cause, lb this 
request he acceded, and, secure in his own ima- 
ginary power, anticipated the cruel satisfaction he 
proposed to enjoy. Early on the eighth morning! 

* The Ammonites forced the Zarniuromims from thep 
ancient habitation i • but they underwent the tame face in the 
days of Moses, as they were thin dit|>onesied »y Sihon tka 
/fjnoritc, and driven to the moantains* 

however. 



however, his camp was assaulted ici three several 
places by Saul, to whom the men of Jnbesh had 
sent for succour, and his inn was thrown into 
such confusion, that the Israelites had little to do 
but to put them lo the sword. Instead of * bat- 
tle it is called a slaughter, which continued till 
noon, when the surviving remnant of the Am- 
monites was so ellectually dispersed, that two 
of tliem were not to be seen together. 

Nahash appears to have lived in friendship with 
David; tor the hitter no sooner beard of his death, 
and the accession of his son Hanun, than he sent 
ambassadors to the young king with a message cf 
condolence, and an oIRt of continuing that amity 
which had subsisted between him and the late 
king. Upon the receipt of these compliments, 
Haiiim, persuaded by liis ignorant counsellors, 
tre.ikd the ambassadors in the most contempt u- 
ein back to their master 
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so formidable as to threaten all the kingdoms of 
this part of Asia with subjection, they enter- 
tained thoughts of withstanding the common 
enemy with their joint forces j and hence, in all 
probability, arose that temporary amity which 
subsisted between Baalis, the last king of Am- 
nion, and Zedekiah, the last king of Judah. 
When Jerusalem was destroyed, Baalis received 
all the. Jews who fled for succour to his domi- 
nions ; yet he exulted over the ruins of their un- 
happy city, and contrived the assassination of 
Gedaliah, whom the Babylonians had set over 
the poor remnant of the Israelites. This cruel 
behaviour was, however, soon rewarded by Ne- 
buzaradan, the Babylonish general, who ravaged 
the country of Baalis with tire and sword, de- 
stroyed his chief city Kabbah, and carried him, 
with most of the nobles of Amnion, into cap- 
tivity. 

As the Ammonites lived peaceably under the 
great monarchies, they gradually increased in 
strength and number ; and in t(ie time of Judas 
Maccabeus were assembled against the Jews in 
a considerable army, under their governor Ti- 
motheus. They were, however, defeated with 
great loss, and the same ill-fortune attended them 
in their subsequent conflicts with the same ene- 
my : till at length their city Jaser was burnt by 
the Jews, and those who escaped the sword were 
carried into captivity. 

In the. beginning of the second century of 
the Christian aura, they were again called a nu- 
merous nation ; but towards the end of that 
period their name vanished, and the/ wen 
blended with the Arabians. 

SECT. 




( 

SECT. III. 

The History of Midian. 

TT is generally believed that this people were 
•"• descended fromMidian, the fourth son of Abra- 
ham, by Keturah, who received large gifts from his 
father, and was sent into the eastern country to 
live at a suitable distance from Isaac. They were 
in the most early times confounded with the Ish- 
maelites, and seem to have been so incorporated 
afterwards with the Moabites, that Moses almost 
considered them as one nation. Their religion 
was the same, and they were united by the ties 
of consanguinity, as they were descended on one 
side from Abraham, and on the other from Lot. 
They accordingly acted in concert against the 
children of Israel, and either associated with the. 
Moabites or Ishmaelites, as they happened to live 
in the northern or southern parts of their country. 
The Midianites were a very numerous race, 
and seem to have been divided into two classes, 
shepherds and merchants. The former led an 
itinerary life, moving up and down in tents, and 
driving their cattle before them even when the; 
went to war. The latter also travelled from place 
to place in caravans, and left the careof their cattle 
to the women. Their manners must certainly 
have varied as much in some particulars as th'-'n 
mode of life : they are, however, generally re- 
presented to have been very magnificent in their 
apparel, and the necks of their camels are said 
to have been decorated with chains or collar* of 
pure gold. 

Their 



duct and sentiments of Jcthro, who is calle 
priest of Mi.'.i:m. and MiiJ to have lived aj 
i he Midianiu > near the Red sea. 

Their form of government is represented r 
a< aristocrat ical than monarchical, vet their < 
were honoured with die titles of royalty. 

Their learning is supposed to have inc! 
writing and aritlunctic, with a moderate sha 
geography, geometry, and astronomy : for 
obvious in scripture that the use of writing 
very early known in those parts among tht 
scendants of Abraham, The merchants mi 
necessity have been acquainted with some m 
of calculation ; and the circumstance of ther 
ing trading ships in the Mediterranean so 
as the days of the patriarch Jacob, affords a s 
presumption that the Midianites, who were t 
selves traders, and situated on tho Red sea, I 
the art of ship-building, and consequently be 
acquainted with the shores of their own sea 
the contiguous coasts. 

The most ancient accounts of this natio 
those which relate to their unsuccessful war 
Hadad, the Ho rite, and to their purchase of J 
for twenty pieces of silver. 

Many years after these transactions, Mose 
from Pharaoh into Midian, and formed a 
cjuaintance with Jithro, who gave him his d 



tet Zipporah in marriage, and kept bun 
house for the space of forty years, tili h 
deritood that his son-in-law was appoint! 
,God to lead out the children of Israel from t 

The descendants of Jetbro were called Kei. 
. .and are said to have marched with the childrt 

Judah from Jericho into the wilderness of Ju< 
• .In consideration of this assistance, tlm Israeli 

-upon the taking of Hebron, rewardeo^them w 

t-a large portion of ground." They were warned 
h Saul to remove from the vicinage of the Ama 
tkites, jvhom he was commanded to exiirpatt 
■and they possessed such abundant blessings, til 
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ialaaiii to cuixi ilii- sacred pnople ; and, in pur- 
uance. of ihe prophet's advice, sent the most 
eautiiul of their virgins to the Israelites, for the 
[press purpose of enticing them to idolatry, 
hey did not, however, long enjoy ihe success of 
.■h artifice; tor Mows, in obedience to Uie 
inc command, reduced their cities to ashes; 
agid their country : drove off their cattle to 
number oi six hundred seventy-five thousand 
•p, seventy-two thousand oxen, and sixty- 
thousand asses; slew all the male inhabitants 
the f word; and carried thirty -two thousand 
virgins 
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virgins into captivity, besides an immense quan- 
tity of riches. 

About a hundred and fifty years after this 
event, the Midianites were again in a condition 
to threaten the children of Israel. They ao- 
cordingly commenced hostilities, under two of 
their princes, called Zebah and Zalmunna, and 
compelled the objects of their resentment to seek 
an asylum in the caves and fortresses of the 
mountains. They then wasted the fruits of the 
earth, and drove off the cattle, in order to starve 
the dismayed inhabitants, and possess themselves 
entirely .of the land ; but after the Israelites had 
groaned beneath their merciless persecution for 
seven years, Gideon was appointed by Heaven to 
deliver his countrymen, and he did it so effec- 
tually, that the Midianites never afterwards pre- 
sumed to contend with Israel. Zebah, Zal- 
munna, and their confederates, marching into 
the country according to their annual custom, 
pitched their tents in the valley of Jezreel, on 
this side Jordan. In this situation their camp 
was explored by Gideon in the night, who, over- 
hearing one of the soldiers relate a particular 
dream, was encouraged to put in execution a 
plan which he had formed for their destruction, 
with only three hundred men, each armed with 
no other weapons than a ram's horn, and a light 
concealed in a pitcher. Accordingly the Midian- 
ites were alarmed, about midnight, in three 
several parts of their camp by the sound of 
one hundred horns or trumpets in each quarter, 
and, starting from their sleep, perceived as many 
'lights breaking in upon them on three several 
sides* The sound of the horns, the glare of As 

lamp*, 
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lamps, the deep gloom of the night, and the 
loud shouts of their disturbers, struck them witli 
such horror and amazement, that they attacked 
each other in the general confusion, and a dread- 
ful slaughter ensued. Zcbah and Zalmunna found 
means to escape, with a body of fifteen thousand - 
men; asdidOreb and Zeb, two princes of Mi- 
dian ; but the latter immediately fell into the 
bands of the Ephraimites, who put them to death ; 
«nd by the slaughter which happened on this oc- 
casion, there fell one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men. The kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
passed the river to Karkor, where they t.houglu 
themselves in security, but were soon compell- 
ed to resume their flight by Gideon, who ;it 
last overtook them, dispersed their forces, con- 
sisting of fifteen thou wind men, and made limn 
both prisoners. On his return home, he found 
that they had slain his brethren at Tabor, ami 
therefore he put them to death. Thus weir llie 
Midianttes slaughtered a second time, ami pluu 
dered of immense wealth, in cattle, gold, jew i-U, 

Several ages after this period they were y/uhi 

increased to a considerable nation, :uul v.ere 

famed for their riches, industry, and the nirt;; 

nificenee of their tents: but in the first century 

after Christ their name was totally lost anion;' 

\ tire more powerful people of Arabia. Between' 

- three and lour hundred year* ago there vas a 

dilapidated city which bore the ancient * uiiiiin 

„ of Madian ; in the vicinage of which ihey pie- 

\- lend lo show the place where Moses watered hii 

= father-in-law's cattle. 

~ # Thi. pL.ce i, Mil! one of ihe lUtloitl In the |,il(.in..J! 

t,ui, J " .: - v 1 ■ ■ [■' MtiLj, ',n:cr ihr nnu »f thoaili'i civc 

v„t. 1. u, btcii, 
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SECT. IV. 

The History of Edom. 

FEW histories are more obscure 
rupted than that of Edom : yet, i 
ject claims a place in the present c 
most authentic and interesting parti< 
been epitomised and arranged in th< 
manner. 

The Edomites were the posterity « 
Edom, the son of Isaac and Rebecca : 
cient habitation was on mount Seir, 
originally occupied by a people calle< 
* they were first governed by dukes, 
wards by kings ; and their* character \ 
a bold and enterprising race, who 
anxious to distinguish themselves b 
lour. 

It is impossible to give a satisfact< 
of their religion. They probably dir 
adoration towards the true God in the 
their nation ; but they seem to have 
dually deluded into idolatrous pra< 
finally laid aside the rite of circumcisi 

Their progress in the arts and sciei 
posed to have been considerable ; for 
constellations appears, by the book of J 
been known to them. Writing anc 
also mentioned by the same author; 
hints are given which afford a strong p 
that the secrets and beauties of nature 
and many subjects of sublime knowlc 
cultivated among them. 
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/ When the children of Israel came into the 
! wilderness, the fcdomites are said to have been 

Jider the government of eleven dukes $ but be- 
g' alarmed at the approach of so formidable a 
;ople, and dreading an immediate invasion, 
iey remedied the imperfection of their constitu- 
[>n by uniting under one ruler, and prepared to 
aintain their possessions against all foreign at- 
fat tempts. 

Vfi To the king elected upon this occasion,, or his 
jig successors, Moses sent messengers to "request a 
passage through the land of Edom for the tribes 
of Israel, and to assure him of their pacific inten- 
tions. The Edomite was at first determined to 
keep them out of his territories by force of arms, 
and actually marched out to oppose them at the 
head of his army ; but he was at length persuaded 
to supply them with money, and with such articles 
c as they stood in need of, for die prosecution of 
»• their journey. 

After this transaction, no further mention is 
i made of them in Scripture till the reign of king 
David. Jt seems, however, that in the mean 
time they extended their dominion, applied 
themselves to trade and navigation, and seized 
on the empire of the Arabian gulph. Their com- 
modities were exceedingly rich, consisting ot 
fine gold, coral, pearls, and precious stones : and 
they boon became, a very considerable kingdom. 

In the height of their prosperity, how- } , ( 
ever, their country was invaded by the vie- k^o, 
torioip Israelites ; for David, having ob- 
tained some impoitant conquests over the Syri- 
ans, Moabiies, and Ammonites, earned the flames 
of war into the heart of Idimiea. The occasion of 
this war is passed over in silence ; but the sacred 

G «r 2 historians 
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historians affirm, that eighteen thousand of the 
Edomites lost their lives in the Valley of Salt, and 
that the furvivors were either brought under the 
yoke by Joab, or compelled to emigrate into 
foreign countries. Hadad, their minor king, 
was carried, by a select party, to Egypt, where 
he^was received with all possible respect $ bat 
others took different routes : some flying to the 
Philistines proved a considerable accession of 
power to that people; and others, taking a 
longer way to avoid the rage of the conqueror, 
set sail for the Persian gulph. In fact, they 
were dispersed into all parts, as there was no 
safety for them in their native country. 

Hadad, notwithstanding the ease and splendor 
which he enjoyed in Pharaoh's court, was unwil* 
ling to live in dependence; and, on his arriving at 
years of maturity, he made several attempts to 
recover his dominions, but without success, his 
subjects being kept in awe by the Jewish gar* 
risons. He married the queen of Egypt's sister, 
and had a son by her named Genuhath, who 
received a princely education in Pharaoh's palace; 
but Hadad, failing in his design upon his own 
kingdom, seems to have established himself in 
Syria, where the royal family bore the name of 
Hadad. 

The Edomites, in the mean time, continued 
under subjection to the house of David till the 
time of Jehoshaphat, whom they attempted to 
surprise, with the assistance of the Moabitee 
and Ammonites, but their design was rendered 
abortive. In the following reign they again re- 
volted ; and, having expelled or murdered their 
viceroy, they elected a man from among them* 
selves to nil the vacant throne. 

No 



No further attempts nn made upon this peo- 
plr by the (tines of Judah for upwards of -ixty 
years; in which time, they, probably, recovered 
[heir aucii-iii splendor. They were, however, 
overthrown liy Amatiith, king of Judah, who 
■lew ten thousand of their men in battle; took 
as many premiers; reduced I heir capitn), S>elah.by 
ttorrrii nntl oatuetl the unhappy captives to br. 
thrown trorn the adjacent precipice,* and dashed 
in piece it. 

Soon after this event, the Edomites became 
■ubject to the king of Babylon. When the Jews 
were utterly ruined, and earried away into cap- 
tivity, this people revoked to take ample re. 
venae for wh.it they h.id Buffered in the day., «f 
king David. Thrv, accordingly, vented their 
rage on ilic la.l nui'iains of the temple as soon at 
the Babylonians were wiibdrawn, and massacred 
such of the unfortunate Israelite as attempted 
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and Judah. It may be proper to add, this is (he 
Idamca and these are the Idumeans mentioned 
by Pliny, Strabo, and other ancient writers. 

Darius Hystaspes issued out a decree against 
these settlers, commanding them to restore all 
they had taken from the Jews ; but with respect 
to the success of this decree historians are silent. 
Upon the' decline of the Persian monarchy, and 
after the death of Alexander, they were under the 
government of the Seleucidas, when they warred 
against their ancient enemies the Jews, but they 
were totally defeated by Judas Maccabeus, who 
sacked their chief city Hebron, forced their 
strongholds, and put forty thousand I dumeans 
to the sword. 
B c After this period they appear to have 

130. been continually agitated by wan and 
contentions, till they were at length finally 
reduced by John Hyrcanus, who compelled then 
to embrace the Jewish religion. They were then 
incorporated with the obje&s of their former 
hatred, and in the first century of the Christian 
aera their name was entirely lost in that of theif 
couquerors. 



SECT. V. 

The History of Arnold. 

HPHIS people were called Amalekite* from 
A their progenitor Amalek, the son of Esau's 
first-born Elipbaz, by his concubine Tirana. 
They reduced very early the country which 
they inhabited when expelled from the hud 

of 
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of Edom, and soon attained to such a heigh- 
of power and magnificence, th.it their kinu 
was spoken of .is fur above nil others; am: 
Balaam emphatically styles tbcm " the first o 
tfccnationB." Of their religion and civil custom: 
nothing satisfactory can he said, as these subject; 
are concealed by a veil of impenetrable darkness 
Their am, sciences, and trade, were, in all pro- 
bability, similar to those of their neighbour* the 
Edocnites, the Egyptians, and the inhabitants ol 
the sea coast of Judea. Their government ap 
pears to have been monarchical ; and their genera 
character, that of t haughty and imperious 
race. 

They no sooner heard that the children ol 
Israel had crossed the Red sea, than they resolvn 
to cut them oti'j and accordingly fell on the iv.n 
of that people as they were marching from lie 
phidim (o mount Horcb. This outrage was 
however, severely retorted upon themselves, a: 
Joshua, niter a sanguinary battle, put them lo : 
precipitate flight : and the God of Israel decreed, 
" their name should be put out from uudci 
leaven." 

After this transaction, they seem to have R ( , 
fought every opportunity of harassing the j .-, ,' 
Jewi-.li nation, till they were lipe tor the 
excision denounced against them. They unitcii 
Ihcir forces with those of Eglon, '/cbah, and 
Zalmunna, in the hope of fully dispossessing lln 
objects of their hatred; but their projects vim 
all confounded by tlic interposition ol the Al 
mighty. 

Nn further mention is made of this nation til! 

the days of Saul ; when they were invaded by thai 

monarch at the head of two hundred and ten tliou 

und men. The victorious aririy was emu 

Biaude. 
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manded to ravage the country, and massacre the 
Inhabitants without distinction ; but Agag, the 
king, was spared on account of his personal ac- 
complishments, though his impious and tyranni- 
cal conduct appears to have brought destruction 
upon his subjects. He did not however long en- 
joy this favour; for the prophet Samuel no sooner 
heard that he was alive, than he sent for him, 
and, notwithstanding his insinuating address, and 
the vain hopes with which he flattered himself, 
that the a bitterness of death was past," hewed 
him in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal. 

The small remnant of Aroalekires who escaped 
the general slaughter by a timely flight, returned 
to their desolate country, and lived in peace, till 
David obtained an asylum in Ziglag from th* 
persecution of Saul. At this time they were 
associated with the Geshu rites and Gezerites, and 
are said to have been again reduced to the utmost 
extremity by their new neighbour, who perhaps 
thought it a duty incumbent on him to complete 
the work which his royal master had left ud> 
finished. 
A c To revenge this injury, the Amalekitei 
1055. assembled all their remaining forces, and 
went up to Ziglag*, which they re- 
duced to ashes, but spared the inhabitant*. 
Having thus succeeded to their wishes, and 
taken, among the prisoners, David's two wives, 
Ahinonm and Abigail, they resolved to secure 
what they had got by an expeditious return. Da- 
vid in the mean time received intelligence of their 
depredations, and set out in pursuicof them. In 
his way he found an Egyptian (whom they had 

* David and hit party Vcrc at this tune absent fan 

lef 
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left behind in their ha ate), who informed 
him of their route, and ihe place where Ihey 

intended to halt. David, accordingly, followed 
them til) he arrived within sight of their camo, 
where they were rejoicing over the spoil. He 
permitted them to pass the night unmolested, but 
i attacked them fiercely at break of day, and 
continued to slay them till the evening ; so that 
none escaped his avenging sword excepting font 
hundred young men who rode upon drome- 

Thus by degrees were the Amatekites reduced, 
and at bit the fetal blow was given them by 
theSimeunitcs; who, in the days of Heatkijlt, 
utterly destroyed or dispersed 'them, and I 
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felling the prediction of Balaam : " Amalek v.a 
the first of tlie nations ; but his latter end thai] 
be, that he perish for ever," 
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